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PEER'S   DAUGHTERS. 

A  NOVEL 

BY 

LADY  BULWER  LYTTON, 

AUTHOR   OF  CHEVELEY,   &C. 


"  Wlien  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat ; 

Yet  fooled  by  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit. 

Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay  ; 

To-morrow's  falser  than  the  former  day, 

Lies  worse,  and  whilst  it  says  we  shall  be  blest 

With  some  new  joys,  cuts  off  what  we  possest. 

Strange  cozenage,  none  would  live  past  years  again, 

Yet  all  hope  pleasure  from  what  yet  remain, 

And  from  the  dregs  of  life  hope  to  receive 

What  its  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give."— Dbydbn. 

"  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute ;  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted 
nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse  :  but  to  weigh  and  consider."— Lobd  Bacon. 

"  Time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  his  brow. 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  we  see  it  now." 
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THE  PEER'S  DAUGHTERS, 


CHAPTER  I. 


"  Never  !   oh  !  never  more  shall  I  behold 

Thy  form  so  fair, 

Or  loosen  from  its  braids  the  rippling  gold, 

Of  thy  long  hair." 

Mrs.  Butler. 

"  Pauvres  humains,  quelle  est  votre  existence? 

Naltre  et  gemir, 
Grandir,  languir,  vieiller. 
Voir  la  mort  accourir, 
Et  la  craindre  d'avance, 
Respirer  pour  soufFrir, 
Et  soufFrir  pour  mourir 
Voila  pourtant  toute  notre  existence  !" 

Arma  7id —  Gouffc. 

No  sooner  had  Saint  Germain  ascended  the  steps, 
than  the  Suisse  turned  the  handle,  and  the  doors 
opened  widely  upon  their  noiseless  hinges. 

"  Madame  La  Marquise^  does  she  receive  ?"  asked 
the  former. 

"  Why,  non  Monsieur;  but,  as  I  know  she  has  sent 
a  note  not  an  hour  ago  to  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I  am 
sure  she   will  see   liim  ;  though,  poor  Mademoiselle 
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Alexandrine  grows  worse   and  worse,  and   Dage  has 
been  sent  for  to  cut  off  her  hair." 

"  You  had  better  ascertain  whether  she  will  see 
me;  for  1  would  not  for  the  world  obtrude  myself 
upon  her  at  such  a  moment,"  said  Saint  Germain. 

''  Oh,  Monsieur  Le  Comtel  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  as  your  seigneure  wishes  it,  I  will  make  sure,^* 
said  the  porter,  beckoning  to  a  page,  whom  he  de- 
spatched in  a  whisper  to  Madame  de  Pompadour's 
2)remiere  femme  de  chambre. 

While  the  Suisse  was  still  speaking,  another  per- 
sonage appeared  on  the  steps  of  the  entrance  door, 
and  rapped  with  his  fingers  against  the  glass,- and, 
as  soon  as  he  had  gained  admission,  this  proved  to 
be  the  greatest  of  all  great  men,  Dage  himself, 
dressed,  as  he  always  was,  in  the  extreme  of  the 
mode,  save  that,  instead  of  a  sword,  he  wore  his 
curling  tongs  in  a  silver  sword  knot  ;  his  hair  was  an 
elaborate  clief  ct(Euvre  of  his  own  art;  his  stature 
below  the  middle  height,  but  slight  and  well  knit  ; 
his  face  rather  pale  and  slightly  pitted  with  the  small 
pox  ;  his  features,  such,  as  in  any  ordinary  mortal, 
would  have  been  unhesitatingly  called  ugly,  but 
Dage,  was  an  extraordinary  mortal,  and  no  one  had 
ever  dared  even  to  ihinli  him  ugly  ;  for,  what  genius 
is  to  adverse  circumstances  and  a  faulty  education, 
piquency  or  expression  is  to  irregular  features,  it 
triumphs  over  them  all,  and  sets  rules  at  defiance ; 
and,  Dage  possessed  this   genius  of  physiognomy  in 
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the  highest  degree,*  and  achieved  as  many  conquests 
in  reality,  as  his  successor,  the  ugly  Braggart  Leon- 
ard, pretended  to  do  in  the  succeeding  reign,  jvhere, 
in  that  tissue  of  falsehood  and  vanity,  which  he  calls 
his  memoirs,  he  wishes  it  to  be  understood,  that  all 
the  great  ladies  in  France,  from  the  beautiful  and 
unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  downwards,  fell  victims 
to  his  superhuman  attractions,  long  before  they 
became  a  prey  to  the  only  less  murderous  atrocities 
of  the  revolution. 

Saint  Germain  bowed  courteously  to  Dage,  as  he 
did  to  every  one  ;  and  Dage  returned  his  salute  as 
he  did  every  ones  ;  that  is,  in  a  manner  a  little  more 
patronising  than  a  prince  of  the  blood  might  do 
that  of  a  Garde  dii  Corps,  raising  his  hat  slowly  and 
majestically  from  his  head,  while,  with  kimbo'd  arm, 
he  placed  his  left  hand  upon  his  hip,  advanced  his 
right  foot,  and  drew  back  his  left  leg  ;  or, — as  Gil 
Bias  has  it,  upon  the  memorable  occasion  ot  his  and 
Don  Raphael's  getting  up  a  battue  of  ogles  and 
"wreathed  smiles,"  among  the  actresses  abigails ;  y^ZZ 
hack  gracefully  to  the  left.  Having  performed  these 
evolutions,  he  was  about  to  ascend  the  stairs,  without 
further  ceremony  or  announcement,  having,  like  all 
great  powers,  the  entree  par  tout,  when  Saint  Ger- 
main stopped  him,  and  said  in  a  remonstrating  tone, 

*  This  may  be  easily  believed,  as  the  author,  having  seen  an  old 
print  of  this  king  of  coi^eurs,  can  assure  the  reader  that  he  was 
the  image  of  that  clever  actress,  Mademoidclie  Dejazet. 
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*'  Ecoutez  Dagc  ne  hrusquez  pas  La  Marquise  car 
sa  jille  se  meurt.^'^ 

*'  Monsieur  Le  Comte  !"  exclaimed  Dage,  with  all 
the  fire  of  a  hero,  and  all  the  consequence  of  a  hair- 
dresser !  hastily  placing  his  hand  upon  his  sword 
knot,  and  half  drawing  his  curUng  tongs ;,  and 
then  as  hastily  withdrawing  his  hand  to  thump  his 
breast  vehemently.  "  It  is  true,  I  am  a  man,  and 
therefore,  hold  a  king's  mistress  as  cheap  as  any 
other  man's ;  but  I  am  French  before  everything, 
and  as  such,  I  hope  I  know  how  to  respect  the  most 
respectable  thing  in  nature — the  grief  of  a  mother." 

"  Dage,"  said  Saint  Germain,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  him,  '*  you  are  an  honest  fellow  ;  f  ^t  je  ne 
mttonne  plus  que  tout  Paris  soit  coiffe  de  toi  J  aussi 
Men  que  par  toi?" 

'*  Ah  !  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  replied  Dage,  with  a 
sort  of  tender  pomposity,  bowing  over  Saint  Ger- 
main's hand  as  he  held  it,  "  as  a  manvand  an  ar- 
tiste, I  thank  you  ;"  and  something  very  like  a  tear 
glistened  in  his  eye  as  he  spoke  ;  for,  not  only  was 
Dage  accustomed  to  have  his  own  usurped  insolence 
of  manner  met  by  an  insolence,    which  was  not  the 

«^"  Listen,  Dage,  don't  affront,  don't  thwart  the  Marchioness,  for 
her  child  is  dying." 

t  ''  And  I  am  no  longer  astonished  that  all  Paris  should  have  their 
heads  dressed  by  you." 

X  This  expression  has  a  double  meaning  in  French  :  literally^  to 
have  one's  head  dressed  by  a  person  ;  but,  figuratively,  to  be  be- 
witched with,  or,  infatuated  by  them,  as  we  should  say  in  English. 
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less  offensive  for  assuming,  as  the  case  might  be,  a 
patronising  civility,  or  a  servile  familiarity  ;  but  he 
was  really  touched  by  so  flattering  a  mark  of  a  gentle- 
man's condescension,  at  that  time  an  unheard  of 
thing  in  France  ;  and,  when  the  page  returned  to 
inform  Saint  Germain,  that  Madame  de  Pompadour 
would  see  him,  Dage  ascended  the  stairs  an  humbler 
and  a  better  man  ;  the  most  extraordinary  proof  of 
which  was,  that,  instead  of  taking  precedence,  as  he 
generally  made  a  point  of  doing,  when,  even  royalty 
was  in  the  case,  he  drew  back  with  a  low  bow,  and 
an  "  After  you  Monsieur  le  Comte  !"  And  this  being 
his  dthut,  both  in  politeness  and  humility  ;  Saint 
Germain  endeavoured  to  smoothe  their  rugged  accli- 
vities as  much  as  possible  to  him,  by  improviseing  a 
conversation,  which  kept  them  side  by  side,  during 
the  few  steps  they  had  to  ascend,  and  the  many 
rooms  they  had  to  traverse.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bed-chamber,  where  the  dying- 
child  lay,  Dage  again  drew  back,  and  ere  Saint  Ger- 
main had  crossed  the  threshold,  which  Clavinot,  who 
stood  outside  the  door,  silently  motioned  to  him  to 
do,  Madame  de  Pompadour  advanced  to  meet  him, 
her  eyes  red  with  tears,  and  her  usual  costly  bro- 
cades exchanged  for  a  simple  peignoir. 

"Hush!  she  sleeps,"  said  she,  placing  the  fore 
finger  of  her  left  hand  upon  her  lip,  as  she  extended 
the  right  to  Saint  Germain,  who  raised  it  respect- 
fully to  his  lips.     And  then   perceiving  Dage,   she 
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turned  to  him,  and  clasping  her  hands,  said,  in  the 
humble  supplicating  tone  in  which  she  was  wont  to 
address  that  important  personage, 

"  De  Grace  I  my  good  Dage,  do  wait  till  she 
wakes  !  I  know  your  time  is  precious— but  any  con- 
ditions you  like  to  make,  only — " 

"Madame'/'  interrupted  Dage  humbly,  and  bow- 
ing ^\ith  both  his  hands  upon  Lis  heart,  *^  not  only 
the  time,  but  the  services  and  the  life  of  poor  Dage 
are  at  your  disposal  ;  and  he  only  hopes  you  may 
detain  him  long  enough  to  give  him  the  unspeakable 
satisfaction  of  seeing  you  relieved  from  every  source 
of  anxiety." 

As  there  was  not  the  slightest  shade  of  irony  or 
persifflage  in  Dage's  manner,  during  his  delivery  of 
this  speech,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  profound 
deference  and  sympathy,  even,  in  the  midst  of  her 
all-absorbing  grief,  Madame  de  Pompadour  felt  com- 
pletely mystified  and  astounded,  at  such  extraordi- 
nary humility  and  civility  on  the  part  of  Dage;  and, 
for  a  moment  checking  her  tears  to  stare  at  him  with 
wide  opened  eyes,  she  turned  to  Saint  Germain,  and 
said, 

''  Poor  Dage  1  what  has  come  to  him  ?" 

"The  knowledge  of  Madame  La  Marquise's  ter- 
rible anxiety,  at  which  he  is  profoundly  grieved  ; 
though  he  hopes  it  may  soon  be  happily  dissipated," 
replied  Dage,  answering  for  himself  in  the  same  re- 
spectful tone. 


"  Mon  Bon  Dagt !  ah  !  quel  homme  incompris  /*" 
exclaimed  Madame  de  Pompadour,  putting  out  both 
her  hands  to  him. 

"  Du  moin  Madame  voire  hontt  ne  le  sera  jamais,'' 
replied  Dage,  bowing  over  them,  without  raising 
them  to  his  Hps. 

^'Marquise"  said  Saint  Germain,  ''would  you 
grant  me  a  five  minutes'  tete  a-tete  ?" 

•^With  pleasure,  but  I  cannot  leave  this  room," 
added  she,  as  she  looked  into  the  inner  one,  where 
the  sleeping  child  was  lying. 

Dage  took  the  hint  with  the  quick  tact  of  good 
breeding,  intuitive  with  all  Frenchmen  at  that  period, 
and  bowing,  withdrew,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  "  I 
shall  be  in  the  ante-room  whenever  Madame  La 
Marquise  may  be  pleased  to  send  for  me." 

No  Frenchwoman  of  that  day  could  possibly  sup- 
pose that  a  man  (especially  were  he  young  and 
handsome,)  could  solicit  a  tite-a-ttte  with  her  but 
for  one  purpose — that  of  making  her  some  tender 
declaration — and  least  of  all,  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, accustomed  as  she  was  to  them  ;  more,  it  must 
be  confessed,  from  adulation  than  admiration.  But 
we  must  in  justice  acknowledge,  that,  upon  the  pre- 

*  "  My  good  Dage,  there  is  a  man  misunderstood!"  This  was 
the  more  flattering  at  the  time  it  was  uttered  ;  as  at  that  time  most 
persona  and  things  were  understood.  Since  then,  we  have  retrograded, 
and  Europe  now  swarms  witli  "  des  Ilommes  incompris,'^  et  "  des 
femmes  incomprises."  Indeed,  I  believe  the  epidemic  is  rapidly 
extending  itself  to  the  cats  and  dogs,  and  even  to  the  railway  signals. 
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sent  occasion,  she  was  far  too  deeply  afflicted,  too 
naturally  and  intensely  anxious,  for  such  an  idea  to 
enter  her  head,  with  reference  to  Saint  Germain's 
request.  Still  the  force  of  habit  is  proverbial  ;  and, 
after  motioning  to  Saint  Germain  to  be  seated,  she 
could  not  follow  his  example,  without  first  casting 
an  involuntary  look  at  one  of  the  numerous  mirrors 
by  which  she  was  surrounded ;  and  mechanically 
arranging  the  pompons  of  her  cap  with  both  hands, 
exclaimed,  '^  Ciel !  comme  je  suis  faite  F^ 

^*  Parfaite !''  echoed  her  companion  with  all  the 
fade  hyperbole  of  gallantry,  as  much  a  matter  of 
course  in  France  then,  as  staring  a  woman  rudely 
out  of  countenance  is  in  England  now. 

*'  Flatteur,  jms  trop,*'  murmured  the  lady,  as  she 
sank  back  in  her  hergere,  and  closed  her  eyes  with 
a  profound  sigh  ;  after  which,  again  opening  them, 
she  said  in  a  languid  voice, 

''  Then  you  got  my  note,  Comte  ?" 

**  JVon,  Madame,  I  had  not  that  honour ;  for  I  have 
been  from  home  since  three  o'clock." 

''  Indeed  !  then  I  look  upon  your  coming  here  this 
evening  as  quite  providential,"  rejoined  Madame  de 
Pompadour;  *' for,'' continued  she,  "  as  1  am  well 
aware  that  there  is  no  subject  or  no  science  with 
which  you  are  not  well  acquainted,  I  hoped  that  you 
might  know  of  something  that  would  restore  my 
poor  little  Alexandrine.'^ 

"  Alas  !  Madame,"  sighed  Saint  Germain,  '^  science 


can  avail  little  against  the  will  of  God  ;  add  to  uhich, 
whatever  other  sciences  I  may  have  dabbled  in  suf- 
ficiently deep  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  my  own 
ignorance,  of  that  of  medicine  I  know  absolutely 
nothing  ;  but  with  such  a  skilful  disciple  of  ^scu- 
lapius  as  Quesnay,  you  can  be  at  no  loss  to  obtain 
all  the  aid  that  human  art  has  it  in  its  power  to  be- 
stow." 

*'  Ah,  Quesnay  !  for  the  love  of  heaven  nanie  him 
not,""  exclaimed  Madame  de  Pompadour,  turning 
away  her  head,  and  stretching  out  her  hands,  as  if 
the  object  of  htr  terror  had  in  reality  stood  before 
her  ;  *'  it  seems  to  me  that  that  man  is  an  ambulatmg 
doom,  and  that  he  never  opens  his  mouth  but  to  pass 
sentence  of  death  or  madness  upon  some  one.  You 
remember  all  his  horrible  prophesies  the  last  night 
you  supped  with  me  at  La  Muette  ?  I  think  I  told 
you  of  them  soon  after  your  arrival ;  well,  every  one 
of  them  have  happened  precisely  as  he  foretold, 
winding  up  with  poor  M.  de  Sechelles,  who  is  now 
(as  of  course  all  Paris  knows  by  this  time)  raving 
mad  !  and  his  majesty  scarcely  less  so,  car  il  est 
d^un  heiimeur  intr  ait  able  !'' 

"  Well  but,"  remonstrated  Saint  Germain,  •'  these 
instances  are  only  additional  proofs  of  his  acumen  in 
the  art  he  professes  ;  and  no  proof  whatever  that  he 
influences  the  results  he  predicts." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Madame  de  Pompadour  ; 
"the  vulture  cannot  be  said  to cr/?i.s'f  destruction,  still 
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it  is  an  object  of  aversion  and  disgust,  from  the  fact 
of  its  always  following  in  the  wake  of  death  ;  and  I 
confess  Quesnay  is  a  sort  of  human  vulture  to  me. 
for  death  and  disaster  seem  to  follow  him,  or  he 
them,  which  is  the  same  thing/' 

Saint  Germain  had  not  lived  so  many  centuries 
to  be  guilty  of  the  fruitless  waste  of  time  of  contest- 
ing or  refuting  such  logical  lucidities,  as  the  asserted 
synonyme  with  which  Madame  de  Pompadour  had 
concluded  her  last  sentence ;  so  merely  advancintr 
his  chair  a  little  more  in  front  of  hers,  and  with- 
drawing the  little  peach-blossom  silk  bag,  containing 
the  20,000  louis,  from  the  side  pocket  of  his  coat, 
said,  *'  This,  helle  Marquise^  is  the  cause  of  my  intru- 
sion here  this  evening ;  passing  your  door,  a  hunch- 
back desired  me  to  give  it  into  your  own  hands,  merely 
adding,  that  the  money  had  been  obtained  elsewhere, 
and  this  would  not  be  wanted." 

"  JLA  /  quelle  hCvue  I  mon  cher  comte  vous  avez  fait 
la  .'"*  cried  the  lady,  clasping  her  hands;  and  turning 
to  a  secretaire  touched  a  spring,  and  took  from  a 
secret  drawer  a  dirty,  discoloured,  and  ill-folded  let- 
ter, adding,  as  she  handed  it  to  Saint  Germain,  **I 
will  be  candid  with  you,  and  tell  you,  (as  I  believe  I 
before  hinted  to  you,  when  you  obtained  my  co- 
operation against  Lebel  for  Monsieur  de  Nesmond's 
liberation  from  the  Bastile),  there  is  a  deep-laid  plot 
carrying  on  by  that  wretch  to  supplant  me  in  the 

*  "Ah  1  what  a  blunder  you've  made  there,  my  dear  count." 
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friendship{! )  of  his  majesty  by  a  daughter  of  the  Jew 
Zaraora ;  and  I  confess  I  tremble  for  the  result, 
knowing  as  I  do  of  what  Lebel  is  capable.''  Here  a 
scarcely  perceptible  smile  passed  over  Saint  Ger- 
main's face,  as  he  was  fully  aware  that  no  one  could 
be  more  conver>iant  than  Madame  de  Pompadour 
with  what  Lebel  tvas  capable, — a  fact  to  which  her 
own  position  bore  testimony, — for  he  it  was  \vho, 
(under  the  old  Marechal  de  Richelieu,  as  commander 
in  chief,)  had  been  the  besieging  army,  the  etat  major 
on  active  service,  who  had  raised  or  degraded  her  to 
her  present  pinnacle  of  royal  favour.  But  though 
neither  her  pride  nor  her  parsimony,  (vvhich  was  at 
least  equal),  prevented  her  publicly  acknowledging 
her  obligations  to  the  Marechal,  who  in  his  turn  felt 
amply  repaid  by  having  the  run  of  the  civil  list,  and 
being  all  but  in  name  King  of  France,  it  was  far 
otherwise  with  Lebel,  who  every  day  grew  more 
weary  of  having  only  reaped  his  pains  for  his  gains, 
and  had  long  been  plotting  to  undo  his  own  work — 
revenge  in  such  worthies  being  the  best  alterative 
for  disappointed  cupidity.  Never  did  Madame  de 
Pompadour  appear  at  any  of  the  great  court  fetes, 
almost  sinking  under  her  eleven  millions  worth  of 
diamonds,  than  Lebel  would  mutter,  clenching  his 
doubled  hand  as  he  looked  at  them,  "Ah,  la  Coquine! 
et  elk  ne  ma  pas  encore  payee  un  denier  de  tout  cela  ; 
mais  elle  me  lespayera  on  je  }f.e  ni^appelle  pas  Lebel. ""^ 

*  "  Ah  !  the  jade  !  she  has  not  yet  paid  me  one  doit  of  all  that — but 
she  shall  pay  for  it,  or  my  name  is  not  Lebel." 
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"  Read  this,"  continued  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
placing  the  letter  in  Saint  Germain's  hands,  "  and 
you  will  perceive  the  risk  I  run  by  your  having  tai^en 
back  those  20,000  louis." 

Now  though  the   document  in  question  was  no 
other  than  Marie  Cadel's  autograph,  at  the  incubation 
of  which   Saint   Germain   had  been  present,  in  the 
Rue  de   Betizy,  on  tbe   night  of  its  accomplished 
writer's    expulsion    from    her   bel  retiro  among  the 
chimney-pots  and  roof  of  the  Hotel  CoHgny,  and  of 
the  purport  of  which,  though  not  of  its  exact  wording, 
he    was    thoroughly   conversant  ;    his    perfect    good 
breeding  being  never  at  fault,  he  glanced  his  eyes 
over  it  with  as  much  apparent  interest  and  attention, 
as  he  often  bestowed  upon  the  on  aits  of  the  past  and 
present,  whose  truth  or  falsehood   he  knew  by  heart, 
rather  than  froise  the  amour  propre  of  the  most  casual 
acquaintaince,  or  the  most  commonplace  narrator,  by 
a  seeming  want  of  sympathy  for  them  or  the  subject 
of   their    conversation.       Marie    Cadel's    letter    was 
simply   an   anonymous   threat,   stating    that    as   the 
tenure  of  Madame  de   Pompadour's  reign  was  held 
at  the  pleasure  of  Lebel,  who  did  not  please  that  she 
should   hold   it  much  longer,  she  must  instantly  de- 
liver on  the  receipt  of  that  leLter  20,000  louis  to  the 
bearer,  which  would  enable  the  writer  to  marry,  and 
quit    France   without    delay,  with    the   man   of  her 
choice,  or  else  that  Zillah  Zamora  would  be  presented 
to  Louis  Qainze  by   Lebel  on   the   following  day; 
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here  followed  several  insolent  allusions  to  the  fa- 
vourite's proverbial  parsimony,  which,  as  the  writer 
observed,  savoured  more  of  the  ancien  poisson  than 
the  nouvclh  marquise.  The  whole  of  this  elegant 
tirade  of  threats  and  taunts  concluding  with  an  assur- 
ance, that  could  the  sum  have  been  procured  else-« 
where,  the  writer  would  never  have  led  the  forlorn 
hope  of  storming  Madame  de  Pompadour's  noto- 
riously impregnable  coffers. 

**  Really,  raadame !"  said  Saint  Germain,  with  a 
slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  as  he  refolded  the  let- 
ter, and  to  save  its  polluting  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour's fair  hands,  laid  it  in  the  still  open  drawer, 
from  whence  she  had  taken  it  ;  and  then  steeped  his 
handkerchief  in  a  flacon  of  Hungary  water  that  stood 
on  an  adjoining  chiffoniere,  in  order  to  wash  off  its 
contamination  from  his  own — ''  Really,  madame  !  I 
cannot  see  that  you  have  anything  to  fear  from  that 
letter;  for  in  the  first  placcj^'as  I  before  had  the 
honour  of  telling  you,  the  hunchback  who  entrusted 
me  with  yonder  silken  bag  bade  me  inform  you  that 
he  returned  it,  because  the  money  had  been  procured 
elsewhere." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Comte,"  interrupted  the  Marquise, 
"  that  may  either  be  a  ruse,  or  part  of  Lebel's  plot 
to  add  to  my  disquietude  and  humihation,  by  affecting 
to  give  me  notice  of  my  danger  when  it  is  too  late  for 
me  to  avoid  it." 

*•  I  hardly  think  so;  besides,  I  know  for  a  certainty 
that  Zillah  Zamora  quits  France  this  very  night." 
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*'  Vrai?^^  cried  Madame  de  Pompadour,  in  undis- 
guised ecstacy. 

"'  Perfectly  true.^' 

*''What — with  this  man  she  loves?  that  she  is 
going  to  be  married  to?" 

•'It  is  to  be  hoped  not  with  him — for  he  cannot 
marry  her,''  added  Saint  Germain,  rather  thinking 
aloud  than  addressing  himself  to  his  companion,  who 
nevertheless  having  heard  his  last  sentence,  said  with 
a  laugh,  as  she  placed  her  hand  on  Saint  Germain's 
arm,  ^'  allons  done!  Comte  c^  est  par  trop  fort!  if  you 
are  going  to  make  any  jeramiads  upon  the  Use-morale 
of  a  Jew's  daughter. '^ 

Saint  Germain  could  not  perceive  the  sequence  ; 
and  therefore  merely  replied  with  the  very  slight 
tinge  of  sarcasm  which  his  good  feeling  permitted 
him  to  use  when  speaking  to  a  woman,  even  when 
that  woman  had  no  higher  claims  to  his  respect  than 
Antoinette  d'Etiolle  Marquise  de  Pompadour. 

'•And  yet,  madame,  in  the  present  instance,  may 
it  not  be  cousin-germain  to  Itse-majestt  ?  * 

Madame  de  Pompadour  felt  the  covert  meaning 
of  the  question,  and  bit  her  lip  as  she  said,  with  a 
little  hurried  laugh,  avoiding  any  direct  reply  to  what 
it  would  have  puzzled  her  to  answer,  and  wound  and 
unwound  the  cordeliere  of  her  dressing-gown  round 
her  finger,  "  I  declare,  Comte,  you  are  the  second 
volume  of  that  good  Pere  Grandier,  the  Cure  of  St. 
Sulpice ;  do  you  know  he  is  the  great  grand  nephew 
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of  poor  Urban  Grandier,  Cardinal  de  Richelieu's 
victim  ?'* 

''  Poor  Urban  Grandier  !  he  was  indeed  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  army  of  martyrs,"  sighed 
Saint  Germain. 

"  My  poor  Alexandrine  is  so  fond  of  Le  Per'e 
Grandier,"  resumed  Madame  de  Pompadour;  "he 
is  her  confessor,  and  has  kindly  been  watching  by 
her  for  the  last  hour  while  she  slept.  She  won't  see 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  nor  even  Monseigneur 
D'Orio,  his  Holiness's  nuncio,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
ecclesiastic  but  the  Pere  Grandier,  which  makes  the 
king  very  angry,  as  he  says  he  is  sure  Le  Pauvre 
Curt  talks  too  much  religion  to  the  poor  child,  and 
makes  her  so  sure  that  she  shall  die,  that  she  thinks 
and  talks  of  nothing  but  heaven." 

'•  Well,  it  would  be  difficult,''  said  Saint  Germain, 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  to  think  or  speak  of  any 
thing  better." 

"Oh,  ah,  very  true,"  rejoined  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, with  a  yawn  ;  "  but  it  is  not  a  subject  for  a 
child :  you  know  it  is  so  far  beyond  them." 

"  Scarcely,  since  we  are  told  that  ^  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.^ " 

"Really,"  said  the  dame  du  logis,  "1  think  you 
and  the  Pere  Grandier  would  get  on  admirably  toge- 
ther ;  I  will  send  him  to  you,  while  I  go  and  sit  by 
my  poor  little  invalid." 

"Another  time,"  replied   Saint  Germain,  rising, 
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'^  I  should  be  most  happy  to  make  his  acquaintance  ; 
but  this  evening  I  will  not  intrude  longer  upon  you, 
madame  . 

'*  De grace  P'  interrupted  Madame  de  Pompadour  ; 
"  do  not  leave  me  till  Alexandrine  wakes  ;  she  may 
object  to  having  all  that  beautiful  hair  of  hers  cut 
off,  and  I  know  she  would  do  it  for  you,  for  she  has 
a  great  awe  of  you  ;  besides,  disclaim  it  as  you  will, 
Comte,  /  have  great  faith  in  your  medical  science." 

Saint  Germain  shook  his  head.  "  Alas  !  madame, 
do  not  build  upon  what  does  not  exist.  I  have  no 
medical  skill ;  and  if  I  had,  the  issues  of  life  and 
death  are  never  in  human  hands.^' 

"  You  think,  then,"  said  his  companion,  hastily 
placing  her  hand  upon  his  wrist  and  looking  anx- 
iously in  his  face,  '^  that  my  poor  child  is "  but 

suddenly  checking  herself  as  if  dreading  his  reply, 
added,  "Til  send  Pere  Grandier  to  you  ;  but  let  me 
entreat  you,  my  dear  Comte,  not  to  go  ;"  and  here  she 
pressed  his  hand  within  both  of  hers  imploringly,  as 
she  turned  to  enter  the  adjoining  bed-room.  Saint 
Germain  resumed  his  seat,  sighing  deeply,  as  his 
eyes  followed  this  vain,  heartless,  and  culpable 
woman,  about  to  become  almost  sacred,  from  the 
sanctifying  influence  of  the  holiest  and  most  pro- 
found grief  in  nature,  for  affliction  is  a  moral  furnace 
that  purifies  all  things.  Who  then  need  despair  ?  A 
few  minutes  after  the  departure  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, the  Cure  of  St.  Sulpice  entered.     He  was  a 
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mild  and  singularly  benevolent  looking  man,  of  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty,  with  a  fine  head  and  magnifi- 
cent dark  eyes,  which  appeared  to  have  been  raised 
to  heaven  till  they  had  caught  at  least  three  of  its 
attributes,— radiance,  softness,  and  mercy, — neither 
the  nose  nor  mouth  could  be  called  handsome,  the 
former  being  too  thick,  the  latter  too  thin,  though 
the  lips  were  red,  and  there  was  a  mild  sort  of  pre- 
cision about  it,  that  spoke  well  for  the  character  of 
its  owner ;  his  hands  (a  rare  beauty  among  his  order,) 
were  faultless,  and  looked  as  if  they  had  been  made 
to  do  no  other  work  than  God's,  and  be  the  almoners 
of  his  blessings  ;  his  voice  was  sweet  and  low,  though, 
like  his  cheeks,  somewhat  hollow,  yet  withal  singularly 
eloquent  and  persuasive,  even  in  its  very  intonation. 
As  he  approached,  he  bowed  with  great  courtesy  and 
self-possession,  saying,  "  Monsieur  Le  Comte  de 
Saint  Germain,  I  believe." 

*'  Who  is  most  happy  to  have  the  honour  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  Monsieur  Le  Curt  de  St. 
Sulpice,  whose  preaching,  and,  still  more,  whose 
'practice^  he  so  much  admires,"  said  he,  rising  and 
extending  his  hand  to  the  Ptre  Grandier,  who 
merely  bowed  to  the  well-merited  compliment,  as  he 
sunk  into  the  hergtre,  opposite  the  one  Saint  Ger- 
main occupied. 

"I  fear,  Mon  Pere,''  said  the  latter,  'nhat  the 
poor  little  Alexandrine  is  very  ill." 

"Temporally   speaking,   she  is,"  said   Grandier; 
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"  but  eternally  speaking,  she  is  well,  very  well ;  it 
is  a  marvel  almost  to  see  so  healthy  a  soul  issuing 
from  so  corrupt  an  atmosphere,  were  it  not  that  to 
God  all  things  are  possible.'^ 

*^  You  think,  then,  there  is  no  chance  of  her  re- 
covery.'^ 

"  None,  w^hatever ;  my  knowledge  of  death-beds 
is  too  accurate  ;  her  dreams  are  visions  ;  her  flutter- 
ing spirit  wings  its  impatient  flight  towards  its  home 
above,  and  approaches  it  sufficiently  near  to  be  daz- 
zled and  giddy  wdth  these  transient  glimpses  of  its 
unimaginable  glories,  and  then  it  falls  back  again  to 
earth  ;  till,  from  the  very  exhaustion  of  these  repeated 
essays,  it  shall  derive  the  supernatural  strength,  for 
the  great  struggle  of  its  final  flight.  Besides  death's 
sure  preliminary,  is  his  great  mystery  of  lifting  high 
and  wide  the  veil  of  truth,  however  dense  and 
impenetrable  it  may  have  been  through  life ;  for  the 
last  twelve  hours  this  poor  child  has  done  nothing 
but  implore  God's  pardon  and  his  mercy  for  her 
mother ;  that  mother,  whom  she  has  been  taught  to 
think  perfection  ;  whom  she  has  seen  adulated  into 
a  divinity.  She  already  knows  the  truth  ;  and  were 
it  the  reverse, — had  that  mother,  like  our  divine 
Master,  been  '  rejected  and  despised  of  men,'  had 
she  been  persecuted,  outraged,  and  calumniated,  her 
child  would  now  know  the  truth,  for  when  Death 
takes  up  the  glass  of  Time,  he  rudely  shakes  out  the 
juggling  frauds  of  all  its  sands,  be  they  of  gold   or 
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dross,  and  leaves  the  cold  clear  horologe  hare,  past 
all  delusion.^' 

''True/'  said  Saint  Germain;  "and  therefore 
what  a  useless  waste  of  ingenuity  are  all  the  subtle 
lies  with  which  men  varnish  over  that  one  great 
fiction,  their  brief  span  of  life. '^ 

Both  now  remained  silent  for  some  seconds,  and 
Saint  Germain  murmured,  as  he  gazed  intently  upon 
his  companion,  ^'What  a  likeness!  I  should  have 
known  him  any  where." 

"  Perhaps  Monsieur  Le  Comte  knew  my  father," 
said  Grandier,  *'  and  yet  I  never  was  reckoned  like 
him,  though  said  to  be  exceedingly  like  a  paternal 
ancestor  of  mine,  poor  Urban  Grandier,  a  younger 
brother  of  my  great  great  grandfather's." 

"  Ah,  it  was  of  Urban  Grandier  that  I  was  think- 
ing." 

The  Cure  of  St.  Sulpice  stared.  "  Is  it  possible," 
said  he,  "  that  all  one  hears  of  Monsieur  de  Saint 
Germain  can  be  true,  that  he  could  have  ever  seen, 
nay,  have  known,  my  unfortunate  ancestor." 

"  I  was  merely  alluding  to  a  portrait  that  I  have 
seen  of  Richelieu's  victim,"  rejoined  Saint  Germain, 
tightly  pressing  his  fingers  across  his  eyes. 

*'  Ah,  indeed  !"  said  Grandier,  evidently  wishing 
to  probe  the  matter  deeper  ;  "  and  may  I  ask  where 
Monsieur  saw  this  portrait?" 

^*  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,"  said  Saint  Ger- 
main, colouring   slightly  at  the   subterfuge,  "it  was 
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at  La  Souixje,  my  Lord  Bolingbroke's  villa,  in  So- 
logne,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  your  hkeness 
to  it  strikes  me  as  something  quite  remarkable." 

"  I  could  wish  the  likeness  were  not  merely  phy- 
sical," resumed  the  Cure,  with  a  quiet  smile  ;  ''  for  I 
feel  more  proud  of  my  ancestor's  having  lived  a 
martyr  than  of  his  having  died  one,  for  the  exemplary 
patience  and  unruffled  sweetness  with  which,  for 
four  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  bore  the  petty 
and  incessant  persecutions  of  a  poor  relation  of 
Richelieu's, — a  miserable  wretch  who  had  neither  an 
aim  nor  an  idea  beyond  the  paltry  mayoralty  of  his 
own  provincialtownof  Loudun, — was  quite  sufficient 
to  have  entitled  him  to  the  palm  of  martyrdom  with- 
out the  stake.  I  could  have  forgiven  this  wretch, 
had  he  had  even  the  false  and  mean  ambition  of 
sending  his  name  down  to  posterity  linked  by  this 
crime  to  that  of  his  great  relative  the  cardinal ;  but 
no,  with  him  all  was  grovelling,  and  all  this  weight 
of  sin  was  incurred  merely  for  the  filthy  lucre  of  a 
mesquine  pension  of  a  thousand  crowns;  and  his 
name  is  not  even  branded  in  history  as  Richelieu's 
accomplice,  but  skulks  and  moulders  merely  in  the 
private  letters  and  records  of  those  times." 

"  Que  voulez  vous,''  shrugged  Saint  Germain. 
''  Some  men  weave  the  slow  web  of  their  dull  pas- 
sions in  obscurity,  deeming  the  whole  end  of  life  to 
be  existence,  while  others,  and  not  the  wisest  either, 
fling  the  vast   shuttle   of   their    ambition   with   the 
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giant  impetus  of  genius  across  the  world,  and  woof 
all  future  ages  with  the  gilded  tissue  of  their  fame. 
Of  the  latter  number  was  the  cardinal,  of  the  former 
his  relative  ;  and  yet  Richelieu's  fame  has  not  ger- 
minated from  the  seeds  he  thought  it  would ;  for  what 
is  his  crooked  and  unscrupulous  policy,  conceived  in 
hate  and  executed  in  treachery,  to  present  and  future 
generations,  but  a  thing  to  scorn,  to  smile,  or  to 
cavil  at,  with  his  innumerable  personal  vices,  weak- 
nesses, or  absurdities,  or  sink  into  oblivion  with  his 
love  of  cats  and  carillons?  No,  it  is  in  the  flourish- 
ing looms  of  Lyons,  in  the  impregnable  harbours  of 
France,  and,  above  all,  in  his  permanent  defiance  of 
two  great  elements  in  that  stupendous  dyke  at  La 
Rochelle,  which  has  now  for  centuries  withstood  the 
invasion  of  the  sea  and  the  storm,  quite  as  vigorously 
and  as  triumphantly  as  it  did  that  of  Buckingham 
and  Lindsey,  that  we  must  read  the  fame  of  Riche- 
lieu,—for  these  indeed  are  the  mighty  records  of  his 
genius ;  and  when  living,  I  think  it  was  quite  as 
much  evinced  by  his  penetrating  and  scrupulous  at- 
tention to  small  things^ — for  it  is  upon  them  that  great 
ones  generally  hinge  ;  and  the  motto  of  all  who 
govern  (whether  it  be  only  a  small  house  or  a  great 
kingdom,}  should  be  ^ quid  utile;  Caro  et  rogo,  et 
omnis  in  hoc  sum.''  " 

"  True,'^  said  Grandier,  ''  or  else  they  will  find 
themselves,  practically  speaking,  in  the  same  dilemma 
that  some  over  abstruse  metaphysicians  are  theo- 
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retically  ;  abounding,  no  doubt,  in  all  the  profundi- 
ties of  genius,  but  who,  from  a  total  incapacity  to 
develop  their  own  ideas  through  ordinary  channels, 
or  connect  their  thoughts  easily  with  one  another, 
write  nothing  but  enigmas,  which  others  cannot  un- 
derstand, and  which,  perhaps,  if  questioned  on  the 
rack  respecting  them,  the  only  thing  clearly  demon- 
strated would  be,  that  they  did  not  understand 
them  themselves." 

Saint  Germain  smiled  and  was  about  to  reply, 
when  Madam.e  de  Pompadour  appeared  at  the  door 
of  the  bedroom,  and  wiping  her  eyes,  beckoned  to 
them  both  to  come  to  her,  which  they  immediately 
did,  almost  keeping  in  their  breath,  as  their  footsteps 
fell  noiselessly  within  the  velvet  pile  of  the  turnois 
carpet.  At  the  further  end  of  the  inner  room,  upon 
a  small  French  bed,  the  curtains  of  which  v»ere  of 
gipeur,  lined  with  white  moir,  and  trimmed  with  broad 
^/^  silk  braid,  upon  which  were  large  fleurs-de-lys  of 
gentianella  blue,  and  the  courte  point  of  the  same 
coloured  velvet,  v,ith  silver  fleurs-de-lys,  woven  into 
it,  lay  the  poor  dying  child,  her  sweet  pale  marble 
face  ensconced  in  pillows  covered  with  cambric,  and 
trimmed  with  the  finest  Dresden  lace,  her  magni- 
ficent hair,  streaming  like  a  golden  banner  on  either 
side,  one  of  her  small  white  and  almost  shadowy 
hands  was  pressed  to  her  right  cheek,  as  it  lay  upon 
the  pillow,  while  the  other  seemed  almost  uncon 
sciously  to  wander,  amid  a  profusion   of  costly  toys 
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and  trinkets  that  strewed  the  coverlid,  with  a  small 
gold  fili^rree  basket  filled  with  the  freshest  and  most 
exquisite  flowers,  that  looked  almost  unfeeling  in  their 
blooming  insolence,  beside  that  poor  faded  dying  hu- 
man blossom.  On  a  small  marble  pillar,  by  the  bed- 
side, lay  a  prayer-book,  a  silver  crucifix,  and  an  ala- 
baster night  lamp,  the  phantom  light  of  which  fell  in  a 
sort  of  mysterious  harmony  upon  the  face  of  the  dying 
child ;  behind  the  head  of  the  bed"  stood  Dage,  two 
femmes-de-chambre,  and  the  nurse  crying  violently,  yet, 
doin.2:  their  utmost  to  stifle  their  sobs.  Awful  and 
solemn  as  death  is,  in  whatever  form  or  place  he  may- 
appear,  there  is  something  doubly  awful,  and  infinitely 
more  solemn  in  his  advent,  when  a  pure  and  inno- 
cent child  is  taken  from  a  vicious  and  undeserving 
parent,  whether,  as  in  the  present  instance,  he  de- 
mands his  prey,  from  out  the  golden  and  glittering 
pomps  of  sin,  or  seeks  it  amid  the  rags  and  desola- 
tion of  vice.  Still  the  angry  Majesty  of  God's  visible 
will  is  there,  coming  to  retract  his  feoffinent  of  that 
young  and  spotless  soul,  ere  pollution  shall  have 
signed  and  sealed  away  its  right  to  heaven.  Woe  ! 
unto  those  to  whom  such  a  visitation  brings  neither 
warning  nor  repentance  I  for  verily  God  hath  with- 
drawn from  them  the  sheltering  mantle  of  his  mercy  ; 
and  they  have  seen  its  last  fold  circling  the  deitate 
spirit  of  their  rescued  child. 

''Alexandrine!     dear    Alexandrine!"    sobbed   the 
wretched  mother  as  she  approached  the  bed-side,  and 
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took  the  almost  transparent  hand  of  the  little  suf- 
ferer>  "here  is  your  dear  Pere  Grandier,  and  Mon- 
sieur de  Saint  Germain,  do  have  your  hair  cut  to 
please  them.'' 

"  To  please  them  V^  said  the  dying  child  in  a  faint 
low  voice,  as  she  opened  her  deep  blue  violet  eyes, 
which  were  seen  almost  through  their  lids,  so  dia- 
phane  had  they  become.  "  No,  to  please  you,  dear 
mother,^^  and  she  stretched  out  her  little  arms,  and 
tried  but  in  vain,  to  sit  up  till  the  P^re  Grandier  at 
one  side  of  the  bed  and  Saint  Germain  at  the  other, 
passedtheir  hands  under  the  pillows  and  supported  her. 
'*  Thanks,  dear  angel/'  sobbed  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, as  she  kissed  her  pale  forehead,  and  mo- 
tioned to  Dage  to  advance. 

"  Ah,  good  Dage,''  said  Alexandrine  trying  to 
smile ;  ^'  I  owe  all  this  fine  hair  to  you,  and  so  it  is 
only  fair  you  should  have  it  back.  Let  poor  Folette 
have  a  nice  long  chain  made  of  it,  for  Clotilde  to 
lead  her  by  in  the  Tuileries,  when  I  am  no  longer  here 
to  do  it." 

"Your  wishes  shall  be  obeyed.  Mademoiselle," 
said  Dage,  bowing  as  if  to  an  emperor,  while  the 
big  tears  coursed  themselves  down  his  cheeks,  and 
fell  like  so  many  glittering  dew  drops  amid  the  bright 
golden  hair,  which  he  was  now  rapidly  severing  in 
large  meshes  from  her  head, 

"  Alexandrine,  Alexandrine,  don't  say  such  things 
you  will  kill  me,"  cried  her  mother,  and  then  added 
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taking  up  some  of  the  costly  baubles  that  strewed 
the  bed,  'Mock  here,  what  pretty  things  everyone 
has  sent  you !" 

"  They  are  very  good  ;  but  only  think,  dear  mother, 
if  earth  has  such  pretty  things,  what  must  there  be 
in  heaven  !" 

"  How  do  1  know  V^  sobbed  the  miserable  mo- 
ther. 

"  But  you  icill  I  promise  me  that  you  will,^'  cried 
the  child  grasping  her  mother's  hand,  and  looking 
intently  in  her  face,  wdth  eyes  which,  for  a  moment, 
were  lit  up  with  a  supernatural  lustre ;  but,  perceiv- 
ing how  much  she  distressed  her  mother,  whose 
only  reply  was  a  fresh  paroxysm  of  tears,  she  closed 
them  with  a  sigh  ;  and,  soon  after,  re-opening  them, 
took  up  a  little  purse,  made  of  small  strung  emer- 
alds and  diamonds,  and  filled  with  gold  pieces,  that 
lay  within  her  reach,  saying, 

"  Oh,  the    pretty  purse  !    it  reminds    me    of    the 
bright  green  gr^iss,  under  the  charmille  at  Menars,^^i^{^ 
when  the   dew   drops  used  to   glitter   on   it  in   the 
morning    early,  before    the  sun   had   melted   then:i. 
Who  sent  me  this  purse  ?" 

**  His  majesty  ;  but  let  Clotilde  put  on  your  cap, 
darling,  for,  see,  Dage  has  cut  off  the  last  lock  of 
your  dear  hair." 

'*Then  Dage  shall   have   this   purse.   Here,  good 

*  One  of  Madame  de  Pompadour's  chateaux  at  Beaugency,  which, 
at  her  death,  she  left  to  her  brother  the  Marquis  de  Marigny. 
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Dag6,  I  don't  know  how  much  money  there  is  in 
it,  but  I  have  filled  it  quite  full  of  good  wishes  ;  keep 
it  for  my  sake." 

"  Ah  I  Mademoiselle^^  was  all  Dage  could  get  out, 
as,  opening  the  purse,  he  placed  the  whole  of  its 
contents  upon  the  table  beside  the  bed,  and  then, 
concealing  it  within  his  bosom,  rushed  out  of  the 
room. 

'^Poor  Dage!"  said  Alexandrine,  drawing  her 
mother  close  to  her,  and  whispering  her  to  send 
every  one  out  of  the  room,  but  the  P^re  Grandier, 
and  Saint  Germain. 

"  See,"  said  Madame  de  Pompadour,  turning  to 
the  three  women,  in  compliance  with  this  request, 
"  see  that  Clavinot  serves  supper  to  Dage  in  the 
Salle  de  Diane." 

**  Do  you  know,  Mon  P^re,"  said  the  child,  "  I 
have  had  another  such  beautiful  dream  ?  I  have  been 
in  heaven.  Oh  !  but  really  in  heaven  !  I  thought  I 
saw  the  sun  as  it  is,  without  the  mist,  or  mystery  it 
w^ears  to  us  ;  and  when  I  knelt  down  to  pray  to  it, 
(it  was  so  very  beautiful !)  a  voice  said,  '  it  is  indeed 
beautiful,  for  it  is  the  eye  of  God,  but  it  is  not 
Gody  so  do  not  pray  to  it,  but  go  on  ;  so  I  went  on, 
on,  on,  cleaving  as  I  went  through  such  a  soft  re- 
sistance of  light  and  heat,  that  I  seemed  to  grow 
bright  too,  and  expand  with  it ;  when  presently  I 
heard  a  great  rushing  as  of  angels'  wings,  but  so 
loud  and  clear,  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  space  was 
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filled  with  it,  and  the  sound  was  music,  but  such 
music  as  I  had  never  heard  before.  And  the  same 
voice  said,  ^  this  is  heaven,  god  is  here.*  I 
trembled  very  much,  but  not  loithfear,  for  though  I 
looked  round  every  v^here  I  could  not  see  God  ; 
and  I  thought  the  angels  veiled  their  faces  with  the 
clouds  because  they  could,  I  knew  that,  though  I 
could  not  see  God,  He  could  see  me,  and  I  felt  that 
I  must  pray,  or  that  I  could  not  stay  in  heaven ;  but 
how  I  thought  could  my  prayer  be  heard,  through  all 
the  loud  rushing  sound  of  music  made  by  the  har- 
monious wings  of  the  great  host  of  heaven  !  The 
same  voice  again  said  pray,  and  I  knelt  down  aloof 
from  all  the  rest ;  for  my  prayer  was  for  you,  mother; 
and  I  wanted  none  but  God  to  hear  it ;  and  though  I 
did  not  pray  above  the  beating  of  my  own  heart, 
suddenly  the  great  rushing  of  the  angels'  wings  died 
away  like  the  echoes  of  distant  music,  and  the  only 
sounds  I  heard  distinct  and  clear,  were  those  of  my 
own  low  prayer,  which,  like  to  the  lengthened  ca- 
dences of  a  flute,  made  the  silver  vapours  vibrate, 
whicli  contained  God's  invisible  throne  ;  and  when 
I  had  done  praying,  an  awful  silence,  like  a  great 
shadow,  fell  on  heaven,  and  I  trembled  exceedingly, 
for  I  thought  that  God  was  angry  at  what  I  had 
asked.  But  as  I  hid  my  face  for  fear,  the  music  and 
the  light  returned,  and  when  I  raised  my  head,  the  * 
same  voice  said,  '  Child,  since  it  is  for  thy  mother  thou 
dost  pray  i  address  thy  prayer  to  God  the  Son;  for, 
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when  on  earthy  He  saw  that  women  s  sins  were  light\com* 
pared  with  those  of  men^  and  ever  punished  below  hy 
such  deep  sorroio,  that  He  pitied  them  on  earthy  and 
does  so  still  in  heaven.'  Oh  !  then  I  prayed  again, 
sayings  '  Blessed  Lord !  if,  indeed,  the  sins  of  the 
parents  be  visited  upon  the  children,  let  my  mother's 
be  visited  on  me  and  forgiven  her  /'  When  I  had  ut- 
tered this  prayer,  I  felt  a  hand  laid  upon  my  head, 
and  some  of  the  light  that  was  round  me  seemed  to 
steal  into  and  lift  up  my  heart,  as  a  voice,  but  not  the 
same  voice  as  before,  but  one  glorious  yet  soft  like 
some  ail  radiant  star,  flitting  athwart  the  violet  twi- 
light of  a  summer's  night,  said,  *  Leave  thy  prayer 
with  ME,  and  I  wdll  account  with  thee  for  it  when  thou 
comest  into  my  kingdom  V  [,There  now,  mother,  dear 
mother,  do  not  cry,  for  I  feel  sure  whatever  my  sins 
whatever  are,  yours  are,  God  will  forgive  them, 
even  though,  perhaps,  yours  may  be  more  than  mine, 
as  you  are  older  than  me."* 

The  mothers  only  reply  was  a  fresh  burst  of  tears. 
Grandier  and  Saint  Germain  looked  at  each  other  ; 
and  then  the  latter  fixed  his  eyes  again  steadily  upon 
Alexandrine's  face,  around  which  a  sort  of  halo  of 
inspiration  seemed  still  to  play  ;  and,  although  he  did 
not  address  a  single  word  to  her,  at  the  end  of  a  few 

*  This  language  may  appear  too  precocious  in  the  mouth  of  a  child 
of  thirteen.      But  Death  is  a  wonderous  perfectioniser  of 
gence  !  and  the  author  once  heard  far  finer,  because  more  inspired, 
from  the  lips  of  a  dying  French  child,  of  twelve  years  old. 
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seconds,  she  said,  as  if  in  answer  to  some  question 
he  had  put  to  her, 

''-  I  should  hope  so ;  at  all  events  I  will  try." 
And  then  turning  to  her  mother,  she  added,  "  Dear 
mother,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  you,  will  you  grant 
it?" 

"  Will  I  grant  it  ?  ah !  cruel  child,  to  think  there 
was  anything  in  Paris,  in  the  world,  that  I  could 
refuse  you  !" 

'•  No,  no,  I  know  dear  mother,  if  it  were  in  Paris, 
but  it  is  not ;  it  is,  that,  when  I  am  gone,  you  will 
leave  Paris  and  go  to  Menars,  but  not  with  the  king  ; 
the  sky  has  always  looked  to  me  so  much  bluer  there^ 
and  the  air  so  much  clearer,  that  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  I  could  look  down  upon  you  through  both,  more 
easily  there  than  I  could  here;  will  you,  mother?'' 

"Alexandrine!  Alexandrine!  you  will  break  my 
heart.  We  will  go  together  to  Menars,  but  do  not 
think  I  can  ever  survive  you.  This,  sir,  is  your 
work,"  said  Madame  de  Pompadour,  darting  an  in- 
dignant look  on  the  Pere  Grandier ;  "  the  poor  child 
thinks  of  nothing  but  death  and  heaven/' 

^'  Then,  Madame,"  rejoined  the  cure  of  St.  Sul- 
pice,  firmly,  but  mildly, — **  I  feel  proud  of  my  work, 
for  I  am  convinced  the  former  w^ill  lead  her  to  the 
latter/' 

"  Ah  !  dear  mother,"  said  Alexandrine,  re-opening 
her  eyes,  and  placing  her  mother's  hand  within  that 
©f  the  cure,  which  she  then  gently  pressed  together 
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with  the  little  strength  that  she  still  possessed ;  ''  you 
must  be  very  kind  to  this  Men  Pere  Grandier,  for 
he  has  been  very  good  to  your  poor  Alexandrine. 
And  you,  Bon  Pere,  remember  what  you  told  me 
the  other  day  about  St.  John.  It  was  this,  dear 
m.other:  when  he  was  too  old  to  preach  at  Antioch, 
he  used  to  be  carried  into  the  temple  upon  the 
shoulders  of  one  of  his  disciples,  and  his  whole  ex- 
hortation was,  *  LOVE  ONE  ANOTHER,*  Now  I  am 
not  too  old/^  she  continued  with  a  faint  smile,  "  but 
I  am  too  weak  to  say  more  to  you  than  St.  John 
did  to  his  friends^  love  one  another  ;  and  now  kiss  me, 
mother  dear,  for  I  think  I  can  sleep."  And,  kissing 
Grandier's  hand  before  she  released  it  from  Madame 
de  Pompadour's,  and  stretching  out  her  own  to  Saint 
Germain,  without  however  looking  at  him,  she  sank 
back  upon  the  pillow. 

"  Do  not  leave  me,"  said  the  wretched  mother  im- 
ploringly to  each  of  her  companions,  whose  only  re- 
ply was  a  compliance  with  her  appeal,  by  seating 
themselves  at  each  side  of  the  bed  ;  the  cure  taking 
up  the  small  testament  that  lay  beside  the  crucifix 
under  the  night-lamp,  while  Saint  Germain  seemed 
just  as  intent  upon  perusing  the  young  angel  face 
before  him,  the  light  behind  which  seemed  gradually 
going  out.  The  mother  alone  sat  there,  seeing  or 
hearing  nothing,  but  still  gazing  with  all  the  stunned 
stolidity  of  sudden  and  intense  grief  at  what  she 
still  believed  to  be  her  child. 
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"  Sweet  angel !  how  calmly  she  sleeps  !"  said  she 
at  the  expiration  of  an  hour. 

The  two  men  exchanged  looks,  but  said  nothing. 
And  at  length,  numbed  with  cold,  and  sorrow  (for  no 
one  had  returned  to  the  room,  and  she  dared  not  move 
to  ring  or  get  a  shawl,)  she  fell  asleep  herself;  nor  did 
she  wake,  till  the  cold  gray  morning  light, — which 
always  makes  wretchedness  more  wretched,  not  only 
by  discovering  the  full  extent  of  its  limits,  but  by 
reminding  it,  that  the  sun  mourns  for  wowe,— streamed 
in  upon  the  rigid  features  of  the  now  happy  Alex- 
andrine. 

"  She  has  not  moved  !'^  said  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, starting  up  and  rubbing  her  eyes. 

Grandier  shook  his  head  mournfully  ;  and  added, 
taking  her  hand,  ^'  but  you  must,  you  will  be  better 
in  bed  than  here,  Madame.'' 

'*  In  bed? — I — oh!  no,  I  will  not  leave  this  till 
she  wakes.'' 

*'Alas!  Madame." 

'*Eh? — what?"  cried  she,  pushing  back  the  cur- 
tain, but  bending  down  her  lips,  and  pressing  them 
to  the  icy  forehead  of  her  child.  One  piercing  shriek 
announced  to  all  the  anxious  inmates  of  the  Hotel 
D'Evereux,  that  it's  one  gentle  and  unsullied  spirit 
had  for  ever  fled. 

"  My  God  !  my  God  I"  cried  the  agonized  mother, 
tearing  her  hair  ;  and,  seizing  the  crucifix,  which  her 
child's  lips  had  so   often  kissed,  she  pressed  it  to  her 
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own,  and  falling  upon  her  knees,  shrieked  rather 
than  prayed, — **  Oh  !  give  me  back  my  child,  or 
take  rae  too.     Take  all  I  have,  but  spare  my  child." 

By  this  time  her  women  had  crowded  into  the 
room,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Grandier  and  Saint 
Germain,  they  succeeded  in  forcing  her  to  rise,  and 
bearing  her  from  that  room  to  her  own,  she  still 
continued  to  struggle  desperately,  as  they  laid  her 
on  her  bed,  exclaiming, 

"  My  God  !  my  God  I  not  this,  not  this,  any  other 
punishment  but  this  ;  oh  .'  I  have  nothing  on  earth 
to  love  me  now." 

'*  But  you  have  an  angel  in  heaven,  think  of  that, 
and  bless  God,"  said  Grandier  solemnly,  as  he 
forcibly  held  down  both  her  hands  with  one  of  his, 
and  pointed  upwards  with  the  other.  "  Look  out 
beyond  the  dense  vapours  of  sin  and  sorrow,  that 
obscure  your  own  soul,  to  the  luminous  point  that 
now  shines  upon  you  from  above,  and  feel  a  holy 
gratitude,  that  the  recording  angel,  not  having  yet 
made  one  blot  in  the  transcript  of  that  young  spirit's 
life,  the  mercy  of  God  past  over  it  early." 
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CHAPTER  IL 

•'  Les  vilains,  on  nous  I'assure, 
Sout  fort  communs  en  qe  temps  ; 
Tel  ne  Test  pas  de  figure, 
Qui  Test  beaucoup  au  dedans." 

"  Quel  coeur  !  et  surtout  quelle  tete ! 
Rien  ne  I'emeut,  rien  ne  I'arrete  ; 
/  Son  rang,  ses  amis,  sa  moitie, 
Ce  heros  foule  tout  aux  pieds  !" 
"  Ici  tout  faits 
On  trouve  des  bouquets,  * 
Ballades^  couplets,  triolets, 
Impromptus,  et  sonnets ; 
Epitaphs,  epigrammes, 
Bouts,  rimes,  epithalames." 

Lais,  Et  vire  lais>" 

And  Fate  the  aggressor !  and  Time  the  avenger ! 
those  two  reckless  tyros  of  Omnipotence  still  play 
their  eternal  game  of  life  upon  the  margins  of  this 
earth;  flinging  (as  boys  do  pebbles)  small  causes 
and  heavy  destinies  into  the  deep,  dark  waters  of  our 
world;  whose  first  strait,  reckless,  but  unerring, 
plunge  into  the  abyss  of  human  passions  beneath  ; 
is  the  hidden  source  of  those  myriad  circles  ever 
widening  and  modifying  upon  its  surface,  till  they 
blend  into  the  shadowy  vague  of  the  far  future, 
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beyond  the    speculation  of  all    mortal  scan !      The 
great  city,  and  the  small  hamlet,  the  gorgeous  palace, 
and    the    squalid    hovel,    the    rich    man's    argosies 
sweeping  over    the  wide  waste    of  waters,  and  the 
pauper's  sighs  clogging  the  dense  atmosphere  of  his 
narrow  prison  ;  the  household  gods  newly  erected' 
and  the  fair  young  hopes  newly  cradled,  in  one  house, 
the  same  household  gods   shivered  about  the  deso- 
late hearth,  and  all  those  fond,  fair  hopes,  consigned 
to  the  rank  cold  tomb  in  another  ;  the  twin  gnomes, 
crime  and  sorrow,  ever  jostUng  against  virtue  and 
hope,  as  Lucifer  may  have  tripped  against  the  bright- 
est of  the  stars   in  his  fall ;  the  high  aspirings  after 
life's   nobler   aims,  and  the   low  grovellings  after  its 
meaner  ends  ;  the  throb  of  agony,  and  the  pulse  of 
passion  ;  the  curse  of  hate,  and  the  prayer  of  love ; 
the  joyous    silvery  laugh  ;    the   exuberance   of  life  ; 
the  ripe  Hebe  check  and  sparkling  eye,  blending  like 
an   embodied  summer  of  blossoms  and   sunbeams  ; 
and  above  all,  the  fresh  and  ever  gushing  spirit  that 
so  long  keeps  green  the  hearts   of  the   children  of 
wealth;  the  feeble  wail,   bat  the  strong  struggle ; 
the  rare  smiles,  and  frequent  tears  ;  the  dim  thought- 
ful eyes  ;  the  wan  cheeks,  into  whose  small  heritage 
of  health  famine  has  put  an  execution  ;  the  old  grey 
hearts  within   the    young  tiny    bosoms,   seared  by 
craft  and  caution  in  their  daily  schooling  under  their 
hard  task  master,  necessity;  and  all  the  gaunt  legion 
which    constitutes    the  offspring  of   want  !      The 
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miser  who  hoards  men's  blood  in  gold  ;  the  prodigal 
who  squanders  the  bread  of  many  to  feed  his  own 
vices  ;  the  monarch  in  his  miniver ;  the  beggar  in 
his  rags ;  even  to  the  orisons  of  the  pious,  and  the 
blasphemies  of  the  impious  ; — are  but  so  many  sepa- 
rate and  apparently  contradictory,  but  in  reality,  per- 
fectly harmonising  fragments  in  that  great  kaleid- 
oscope, CREATION,  the  mystery  of  which,  shall  be 
solved  at  crack  of  doom,  when  God  sliall  break  it 
up  !  hut  not  till  then. 

Upon  the  preceding  evening,  after  Valasquez  had 
driven  Saint  Germain  from  the  Cafe  Procope,  and 
left  him  down  at  the  corner  of  the  Champs  Elysees  ; 
when  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  Rue  Malplaquet^ 
the  carriage  suddenly  stopped,  and,  at  the  gate  of 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  he  perceived  the  young 
Due  de  Richelieu  making  signs  to  his  coachman  to 
stop,  which  the  latter  accordingly  did. 

*'  A  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  Valasquez/'  said 
the  duke,  darning  his  way  from  the  gilded  gate 
through  the  very  dirty  crossing,  with  a  pas  de  Zephyr 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  Monsieur  Belhumeur, 
or  to  the  fair  Camargo  herself,  as  he  had  motioned 
to  the  carriage  to  remain  where  it  was,  and  not  draw 
up  to  the  gate. — '*  A  thousand  pardons  !  but  will  you 
take  me  as  far  as  Ramponneau's  ?  for,  I  have  a  ren- 
dezvous  bourgeois  there,  ne  dites  rieuy'  added  he, 
lowering  his  voice,  and  lear.ing  more  into  the  car- 
riage ;    ''  mais  cest    le  cas  de  Braconmer  un  pen  sur 
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Us  hristes  de  mon  oncle,  une  grisette  charmante !  et 
mes  maudites  gens  ne  sout  pas  encore  arrivtes.''' 

Annoyed  as  Valasquez  was,  at  having  his  meeting 
"with  Maud  de  Vere  delayed  even  for  an  instant, 
much  less,  for  an  hour  or  more  ;  yet,  as  there  was 
nothing  that  he  so  much  dreaded  as  what  he  con- 
sidered the  sacrilege  of  Richelieu's  persiflage  about 
her,  he  replied  with  alacrity,  concealing  his  chagrin 
as  he  best  could,  "  with  pleasure,"  and  made  way 
for  him  on  the  seat  beside  himself,  into  which  the 
duke  instantly  sprang. 

^'To  Ramponneau's,"  cried  Valasquez,  as  the 
servants  put  up  the  steps  and  closed  the  door,  "  and 
tell  Martin  to  drive  as  fast  as  possible." 

"Ah!  so  s/^g  is  waiting  for  you  ?"  said  Richelieu, 
with  one  of  his  mauvais  sujet  smiles,  as  he  flung  his 
hat  upon  the  opposite  seat,  and  adjusted  his  delicate 
Dresden  lace  ruffles  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  arrange 
the  splendid  diamond  solitaire  in  his  jahot ;  finally, 
flipping  the  dust  from  his  red  heeled  shoes  with  one 
of  his  gloves,  which  he  afterwards  flung  out  of  the 
w'indow,  drawing  another  pair  of  snow  white  ones 
from  his  pocket  at  the  same  time. 

'*  No,  for  ?/om;  la  j die  grisette!'*  retorted  Valas- 
quez, laughing. 

'*  Bah  !  Une  grisette  est,  qe  que  fa  se  compteV^ 
cried  Richelieu,  throwing  himself  back  with  un  air 
fat,  and  dabbing  a  very  small  mouclie,  or  patch  of 
black   sticking  plaster,  at  the    right  corner  of  his 
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under  lip,  with  a  sort  of  spider's  web  laced  pocket- 
handkerchief,  which  impregnated  the  air  with  a 
most  delicious  odour  of  Martchal  Ambrte.  "But 
besides,"  continued  he,  having  completed  his  im 
promptu  toilet  and  returned  his  handkerchief  to  his 
pocket ;  "  hormis  la  grisette,  it  is  an  affair  of  busi-  '^^r^J^ 
ness  as  much  as  anything,  that  is  taking  me  to  Ram- 
ponneau's.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing,  as  the  poor  ar- 
tisans say,  to  have  a  family  depending  upon  one !  and 
there  is  my  mother,  and  my  uncle,  the  marechal, 
both  seem  to  think  (though  the  latter  is  old  enough 
to  know  better),  that  their  existence  hinges  in  some 
manner  upon  my  corporeal  presence  at  their  respect- 
ive hotels,  at  least,  once  in  the  four-and- twenty 
hours ;  relations  are  a  great  mistake,  a  verg  great 
mistake,  my  dear  Don  Raphael,  after  one  has  ar- 
rived at  years  of  ^?^-discretion  ;  but  for  mine,  I 
should  have  been  off  to  Venice  a  week  ago,  with 
cet  original  de  Montague,  et  qe  drole  de  corps  de 
Taaff;  but  the  Marquis  de  Lachetardie,  having  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag  about  a  most  luxurious  Berline  I 
was  building  for  my  journey,  lo  !  I  was  overtaken 
by  a  perfect  hurricane  of  domestic  solicitude  ;  such 
torrents  of  tears  from  the  duchess !  and  such  whirl- 
winds of  oaths  on  the  part  of  the  marechal,  that  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  think  of  traveUing  in 
such  a  storm  I  and  as  one  of  De  la  Vigne's  Berlines 
de  voyage,  though  very  costly,  is  not  exactly  the  sort 
of  elegant  trifle  to  append  to  one's  watch,  I  should 
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have  been  obliged  to  have  converted  it  into  a  ring, 
and  had  it  on  my  hands,  had  not  Zamora  undertaken 
to  dispose  of  it  for  me  ;  which  he  sent  me  word  he 
had  done  to  an  EngUshman,  (of  course)  who  wanted 
it  for  this  very  night  to  carry  off  some  woman  ;  for 
those  semi-civiUsed  barbarians — the  Anglo-Saxons — 
never  can  carry  on  an  atFair  without  its  terminating 
in  an  elopement.  Diantre  mais  Us  sout  forts  pour  les 
enlevements!  and  yet,  from  the  message  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  hero  of  this  one,  he  ought  to  know 
better.'* 

"  You  know  him  then  ?"  said  Valasquez. 

"  Non  pas,  but  he  wishes  to  know  me  ;  he  sent 
me  word  through  Zamora,  that  universal  plenipoten- 
tiary, that,  although  he  had  been  in  Paris  two 
months,  he  had  been  here  incog.,  and  therefore,  had 
not  gone  into  society ;  and  that,  as  it  was  uncertain 
when — if  ever — he  should  return  here,  he  was  anx- 
ious to  see  me,  as  being  the  most  celebrated  roue  in 
Europe.'* 

"  Flattering  !"  interrupted  Raphael,  with  a  burst 
of  irrepressible  laughter. 

^'  So  flattering,"'  resumed  Richelieu,  '^th^t,foide 
Fronsac !  my  modesty  was  obliged  to  put  in  a  dis- 
claimer, and  I  thought  he  must  mean  my  uncle ;  and 
so  intimated  to  him,  via  Zamora.  But  no  !  it  was 
my  unworthy  self;  for  he  replied,  that  the  Marechal 
was  very  well  in  his  way,  being  in  fact,  the  grammar 
or  fixed  principles,  of  intrigue ;  but  that  /  was  the 
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epic  !  and  though  the  one  would  never  have  been 
without  the  other,  yet,  who  could  think  of  the  for- 
mer, when  dazzled  and  carried  away  by  the  latter  !" 

"  Such  praise,  upon  such  a  subject,  from  appa- 
rently so  competent  a  judge!  you  must  indeed," 
said  Valasquez,  with  a  still  louder  laugh,  ''  deem 
munus  Apolline  dignum  /" 

*^  And  so  I  do/'  rejoined  the  other,  joining  in  the 
laugh,  "especially  as  qucefuerant  mores  sunt  T^ 

"  I  fear,"  said  Raphael,  "  for  that  matter,  vice  has 
been  more  or  less  the  manners  of  all  ages,  from  the 
creation  downwards — with  a  difference ;  for  some- 
times it  is  her  pleasure  to  go  masked,  and  sometimes, 
as  in  our  own  days,  bare-faced/' 

'^  You  will  allow  the  latter  is  the  more  honest  of 
the  two  }"  said  Richelieu. 

*'  Certainly — inasmuch  as  hypocrisy  is  the  un- 
wrenchable  rivet  of  all  vice ;  but  I  cannot  say  that 
the  candour  she  evinces  in  our  times  is  much  to  be 
admired  either,  as  it  is  only  the  difference  between 
Tartufe  and  Palioli,*  or  highway  robbery  and  mur- 

*  Palioli,  an  Italian  by  birth,  was  a  notorious  robber  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  in  the  year  1555  was  the  terror  of  all  France, 
and  of  Paris  in  especial,  by  the  habit  he  had  of  inflicting  upon  his 
victims  an  instrument  of  torture  in  the  shape  of  a  gag,  called  a  ^^ Poire 
d'angoisse."  This  pear  of  anguish  was  made  of  iron,  in  the  shape  of 
a  pear,  studded  with  iron  spikes;  and  this  Palioli  crammed  into  the 
mouths  of  his  victims,  when  the  quarters  immediately  flew  open,  there- 
by distending  the  mouth, effectually  preventing  the  utterance  of  a  single 
sound,  and  putting  the  unhappy  wretch  to  the  greatest  torture.  As 
this  truly  infernal  machine  could  not  be  closed  and  taken  out  of  tlie 
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der,  or  secret  assassination.  Hypocrisy  is  the  Poire 
(Tangoisse  with  which  the  former  stops  people's 
mouths,  and  brute  force  the  gag  of  the  latter.'' 

'^  You  will  come  in  to  witness  my  triumph,  et  voir 
qe  grand  Professeur  du  Mauvais-sujetrie  !  will 
you  not?"  asked  Richelieu,  coining  the  foregoing 
word  as  the  carriage  stopped  at  Ramponneau's. 

''  A  work  of  supererogation/'  replied  Valasquez, 
smiling,  and  shaking  his  head  negatively,  "  since  / 
have  been  for  the  last  half  hour  before  the  shrine  to 
which  he  is  so  anxious  to  make  his  pilgrimage.'' 

**  The  shrine  accepts  the  incense  !"  said  Richelieu, 
placing  his  hat  with  both  hands  over  his  breast,  and 
bowing  profoundly  with  mock  solemnity,  previous  to 
a  genuine  laugh  ;  with  which  he  entered  the  cabaret 
of  the  Tambour  Royal,  whither  we  shall  follow  him, 
and  leave  Valasquez  to  pursue  his  way  to  the  Cul  de 
Sac  de  Guem6nee,  with  the  intention  of  rejoining  him 
there  later  in  the  evening. 

At  the  very  same  table  at  which  Saint  Germain 


mouth  but  by  means  of  a  key  in  the  possession  of  Palioli,  sometimes 
he  never  thought  fit  to  send  this  key  to  the  unfortunates  who  fell  into 
his  hands,  while  to  others  he  would  remit  it  at  the  expiration  of  a  few 
hours,  with  a  polite  letter ;  one  of  which,  to  a  rich  hoitrgeoise  of  Paris, 
living  on  the  Place  Royale,  whom  Palioli  had  robbed  on  the  preceding 
night,  is  still  extant,  and  runs  as  follows ; — "  Monsieur,  je  ne  vous  ai 
point  voulu  maltraiter,  ni  etre  cause  de  voire  mort ;  void  la  clef  de 
I'instrument  dans  voire  houche ;  elle  vous  deliverera  de  fe  mauvais 
fruit.  Je  sais  hien  que  cela  vous  aura  donne  un  pen  de  peine ;  Je  ne 
laisse  pas  pourtant  d'e'tre  voire  serviteur. — Palioli." 
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had  sat  waiting  for  Raphael  some  weeks  before,  when 
first  we  had  the  honour  of  introducing  the  reader  to 
the  iJivGTTjpia  of  Ramponneau's,  now  sat  three  men, 
one  of  whom  was  Abdias  Zamora,  the  other  a  fine 
looking  man  of  between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  from  his 
dress  evidently  the  prior  of  some  religious  order  ;  he 
was,  in  fact,  no  other  than  Dom  Louis  de  Paris, 
uncle  to  the  famous  Diacre  of  that  name,  and  prior 
of  the  abbey  of  Morimont.  The  monks  of  Morimont 
were  Jansenists,  and  their  superior  had  come  to 
Paris  to  try  and  secure  the  king's  patronage,  to  ob- 
tain for  them  from  Rome  an  ""  iludulty'  to  permit 
them  to  dress  like  secular  priests,  and  a  dispensation 
from  conventual  fasts.  There  could  not  perhaps 
well  be  a  stronger  sign  of  the  times,  than  the  liason 
between  a  usurious  Jew  and  a  christian  abbot,  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  the  monastic  interests  of 
the  latter  ;  to  say  nothing  of  discussing  those  inte- 
rests in  a  place  like  the  Tambour  Royal.  Madame 
de  Pompadour  having  been  inaccessible  for  the  last 
fortnight,  owing  to  poor  little  Alexandrine's  severe 
illness,  which  had  now  terminated  so  fatally,  Dom 
Louis  de  Paris  had  had  recourse  to  the  next  most 
powerful  in  command — namely,  Zamora;  who,  having 
his  entrees  at  all  the  royal  chateaux ^  and  great  weight 
with  Louis  Quinze,  on  account  of  his  immense  wealth, 
had  graciously  promised  to  accompany  the  Prior  of 
Morimont  on  that  very  evening  to  Marli,  where  the 
king  then  was  ;  for  Zamora  was  in  a  singularly  good 
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and  accommodating  humour,  owing  to  having  over- 
reached (as  he  himself  thought)  in  several  recent 
transactions  between  them,  the  third  personage  that 
formed  the  group  at  the  table  where  he  and  Dom 
Louis  de  Paris  were  seated,  and  who  was  dressed  to 
the  very  acme  of  Parisian  fashion,  without  however 
passing  that  rubicon  of  perfect  taste,  beyond  which 
lies  the  extreme,  and  consequently  the  vulgar ;  yet, 
independent  of  his  accent  and  the  quantity  of  wine 
he  imbibed,  there  was  a  certain  immobility  about  his 
very  handsome  face,  and  a  slight,  very  slight,  rigidity 
(but  still  it  was  rigidity)  in  the  movements  of  his 
equally  handsome  figure,  which  betrayed  him  at  once 
to  be  English ;  but  even  without  these,  his  very 
delicate  and  soignee's  hands  (those  unerring  heralds, 
which  proclaim  gentle  blood  more  than  all  the  arms 
in  the  world),  would  have  done  so,  as  they  told  much 
more  of  St.  James's  than  of  St.  Germain's;  for  in 
those  days  soap  and  water  did  not  play  the  grand 
role  among  the  Parisian  eltgants  and  elegantes  that 
they  do  in  these. 

"  Roses  pompons y  roses  d' amour,  violettes,  heliotropes, 
chansonettes,  chansons,  sonnets!  a  madrigal,  a  madrigal! 
worthy  of  Monsieur  de  la  Sabliere,  sweet  sirs,  for 
the  pretty  lady  who  lives — you  know  where  V  cried  a 
pretty  little  boquetierh,  fresh  as  her  own  flowers,  in 
a  sort  of  harmonious  chant,  addressing  herself  gene- 
rally to  all  the  comers  and  goers  at  the  Tambour 
Royal,  as  she  stood  within  the  door  by  which  Riche- 
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lieu  now  entered,  but  accosting  him  specially,  the 
moment  he  made  his  appearance^  with 

'^  Ah  !  creve-cceur !  what  do  you  want  from  me  this 
evening  ?" 

**  Nothing,  pretty  Fanchette,  but  one  of  your 
sweetest  smiles,  for  your  lips  out-bloom  your  Qowers 
any  day,"  said  he,  chucking  her  under  the  chin,  and 
about  to  pass  on,  but  not  till  he  had  taken  off  his 
hat  and  made  her  a  profound  bow. 

^^  Nothiiig  !  ah,  that's  the  countersign, — 

"  '  Les  riens  !  en  amour  font  tout ." 

"  and  perhaps  after  all,  this  may  be  nothing!  "  added 
she,  slapping  his  cheek  with  a  note,  in  return  for  the 
liberty  he  had  taken  with  her  chin.  Tearing  it  open, 
Richelieu  ran  his  eyes  rapidly  over  it,  after  which  he 
crumpled  it  up,  and  tossed  it  out  of  an  opposite 
window,  saying,  as  he  flung  Fanchette  a  louis, 
"  a  la  lettre  rien  ma  mignonne  ;"  and  then  muttered, 
as  he  passed  on  to  join  Zamora,  ''So  my  grisette 
cannot  get  leave  from  her  mistress  to  leave  the  shop ; 
that's  what  one  gets  by  lancering  onself  in  the  Rue 
St.  Denis  !  but  with  the  street  as  with  the  saint,  no 
doubt,  ce  rCest  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute ; — et  je 
nai  fas  encore  perdue  la  the  moi,** 

This  consolatory  reflection  brought  him  to  the 
table  where  the  triumvirate  were  expecting  him. 
Zamora  and  the  Prior  of  Morimont  instantly  rose, 
but  the   EngUshman,  with  that  national  parsimony 
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of  politeness  which  has  distinguished  his  compatriots 
in  all  ages,  remained  constant  to  his  chair,  till  forced 
into  rising  by  Zamora's  individually  accosting  him 
with — 

"  Monsieur  Nevron,  allow  me  to  have  the  honour 
of  presenting  you  to  Monseigneur  le  Due  de  Riche- 
lieu,  whose  acquaintance  you  were  so  anxious  to 
make  !  Monsieur  le  Due,  Monsieur  Nevron,  (Bon 
enfant  comme  il  est  possible  de  Vkre'^J  added  Zamora, 
in  a  stage  whisper  aside  to  Richelieu, 

Had  the  introduced  been  a  continentalite  of  any 
country,  he  would  have  made  his  debut  in  this 
strangely-sought  acquaintance  with  a  compliment, 
but  M.  Nevron  (as  it  pleased  him  to  be  called  pro 
tempore)  being  English,  after  repeating  the  usual 
formula  of  ^^most  happy  to  have  the  honour,''  &c.  &c. 
&c.,  opened  the  session  of  course  with  the  business  of 
the  matter. 

"  Our  friend  Zamora  here  tells  me,  Monseigneur, 
that  you  have  a  capital  travelling  carriage  to  dispose 
of,"  commenced  M.  Nevron. 

^^  And  for  a  song,"  replied  Richelieu,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  which  he  had  now  taken,  and  transfer- 
ring nearly  the  whole  contents  of  a  sugar  bason  to  a 
cup  of  cafe  noir,  with  which  Margot  Ramponneau 
had  just  presented^Jya,  adding,  as  he  bowed  slightly 
to  his  new  acquaintance,  ^*  above  all  to  Monsieur 
Nevron.'^ 

^'  Say  300  louis  ?"  interposed  Zamora  aloud,  pass- 
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ing  the  Burgundy  to  Nevron,  and  calling  for  another 
flask ;  '*  for  you  must  let  him  off  easy,"  continued 
he,  turning  to  Richelieu,  in  another  audible  whisper, 
"  il  est  si  bon  enfant  /" 

^*  Nay/'  cried  M.  Nevron,  facetiously  turning  to 
Zamora,  and,  with  a  sort  of  ponderous  pleasantry, 
pushing  that  worthy  back  in  his  chair,  with  two  of 
the  very  white  effiles  fingers  of  his  right  hand ;  "  Nay, 
nay,  Zamora,  your  praises  are  suspicious ;  for  Mon- 
sieur le  Due  is,  no  doubt,  fully  aware  that  you  have 
had  the  best  of  every  bargain  with  me,  in  the  few 
transactions  we  have  had  together,  as  you  have  with 
every  one  ;  the  rascal  knows  he  has  overreached  me," 
concluded  he,  smiling  at  Richelieu. 

'*  Non  pas — Non  pas,''  with  a  modestly  disclaiming 
look,  rejecting  the  compliment  to  his  superior  talents, 
and  in  an  affectionately  patronising  manner  laying 
his  hand  on  the  Englishman's  shoulder  ;  "  Non  pas, 
you  know  I  have  put  all  my  treasures  at  your  dis- 
posal— on  the  most  moderate  terms  !"  said  the  Jew. 

"  All,  with  the  exception  of  the  greatest — your  fair 
daughter,  of  whom  you  would  not  even  let  me  have 
a  glimpse ;"  and  here  M.  Nevron  offered  his  snuff- 
box to  RichelieUj  looking  at  him,  as  he  did  so,  in  a 
very  peculiar  manner, — in  what  the  French  call  le 
hlanc  des  yeux,       '^     "■-        ^'     ^y. 

"  Bah  !  she's  not  for  sale,''  rejoined  Zamora,  drain- 
his  glass,  and  setting  it  down  so  violently,  that  it 
rang  again. 
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'•  Have  you  ever  had  the  happiness,  duke,  of  seeing 
this  phoenix  of  beauty  V  continued  Nevron,  perti- 
naciously sticking  to  the  point. 

"  Never,"  said  Richelieu  ;  ''  so  ;^ou  see  Zamora 
treats  you  no  worse  than  his  oldest  friends." 

'*  Strange,  I  can  meet  with  no  one  who  has." 

"  No ;  her  beauties,  it  would  seem,  resemble  the 
joys  of  Paradise,  which  every  one  raves  about,  but 
which  no  one  has  yet  seen,"  rejoined  Richelieu. 

**  Or  like  our  friend  Albemarle's  pomp  and  state, 
which  is  all  on  credit ;  but  beauty  is  about  the  only 
thing  I  object  to  take  on  credit.  Apropos,  1  am 
reduced  to  the  same  necessity  with  regard  to  Mes- 
dames  de  Pom.padour  and  d'Egmont,  —  are  they  so 
handsome  ?'^  asked  Nevron. 

'*  All  that  is  ancient  history,"  replied  Richelieu, 
with  a  shrug,  ''  in  which  I  am  by  no  means  well 
versed,  having  no  taste  that  way.  Both  of  them 
have  taken  an  eternal  farewell  of  thirty-nine,  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  all  women  should  be  Acrido- 
phagi,*  a  certain  Ethiopian  nation  that  I  used  to 
read,  or  rather  to  hear,  about  at  college  ;  forgive  the 
pedantry  of  my  citation,  but  from  the  application  I 
made  of  it  at  the  time,  to  the  Beau  Sexe,  it  is  one 

*  An  Ethiopian  people,  whom  Strabo  and  Pliny  both  mention  as 
never  living  beyond  forty ;  stating,  that  at  the  approach  of  old  age 
swarms  of  winged  vermin  attacked  them  and  gnawed  their  breasts, 
till,  by  rubbing  themselves,  the  victims  drew  blood,  which  increased 
the  numbers  of  the  vermin  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  ended  in  the 
sufferer's  death. 
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of  the  few,  if  not  the  onkj,  piece  of  knowledge  I  have 
retained  from  my  compulsory  retirement  in  that 
classical  retreat/' 

*'  I  don't  altogether  agree  with  you/'  said  Nevron ; 
"  for,  depend  upon  it,  there  are  aloes  among  women 
as  well  as  among  plants.'* 

'^  Sans  doiite ;  every  thing  is  natural  in  nature, 
even  to  what  is  unnatural ;  and  provided  I  could  be 
sure  of  arriving  just  at  the  very  moment  of  the  cen- 
tury when  these  feminine  aloes  put  forth  their  bloom, 
I  should  have  no  earthly  objection  to  strewing  my 
path  with  a  few  such  blossoms,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
rarity  of  the  thing,"  said  Richelieu,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Messieurs,'^  cried  Zamora,  taking  off  a  sort  of 
Armenian  cap  that  he  always  wore,  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  withdrew  his  watch  from 
underneath  the  long,  shapeless,  mulberry-coloured 
velvet  coat,  or  rather  robe,  trimmed  with  narrow 
but  costly  sable,  from  which>  let  fashion  change 
as  it  might,  he  never  deviated.  "  Messieurs,  when 
ladies  are  on  the  tapis,  you  stop  at  nothing,  so  I 
must  remind  you  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  busi- 
ness, and  that  mine  and  Monsieur  LAhhe's  here, 
leads  us  to  Marli  to  night  by  appointment,  to  see 
his  majesty  :  shall  we  then  at  once  conclude  for 
three  hundred  for  Monsieur  le  Due's  berline  i"' 

"  Ah  !  Zamora,  cunning  dog,  you  know  you  are 
selling  the  poor  Englishman  out  of  your  extreme  but 
very  natural  partiality  for  le  beau  Richelieu." 
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'^  //  ^5^  si  bon  enfant/'  chuckled  Zamora,  appeal- 
ing to  Richelieu  for  assent,  with  a  twinkle  of  hia 
small  eyes  and  a  shrug  of  his  large  shoulders. 

^^  Et  si  jjauvre  diahle  P'  rejoined  Nevron,  with  a 
genuine  sigh.^' 

^'  If  Monsieur  le  Due  did  hut  know,"  interposed 
Zamora,  (as  if  he  had  not  already  acquainted  him 
with  the  full  particulars  of  the  whole  affair,  "  if  he 
did  but  knov^  for  what  purpose  you  want  the  berline," 
and  here  he  winked  his  right  eye  and  jerked  his 
thumb  over  his  shoulder,  "  I  am  sure  he  would  let 
you  have  it  as  cheap  as  he  possibly  could,  par  esprit 
de  corps" 

*'  I  will  not  disguise  from  Monseigneur/'  said  the 
other,  carelessly  swinging  his  jewel-headed  cane  to 
and  fro,  as  he  spoke,  "  that  I  have  a  little  affair  on 
my  hands  to-night  in  the  shape  of  an  elopement,  but 
I  speak  entirely  with  reference  to  your  interest,  Za- 
mora ;  for  you  know  our  agreement  was,  that  tJie 
cheaper  I  got  the  carriage,  the  more  I  was  to  give  you 
on  the  bargain/' 

**  Bah  I  what  interest  can  /possibly  have  in  such 
a  paltry  affair  as  this?''  said  the  mighty  usurer,  v,ith 
a  disdainful  air. 

"  Well,  well,"  interrupted  Richelieu,  *'  say  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  whatever  you  please." 

"Then  two  hundred  and  fifty  be  it;  and  now," 
added  Nevron,  turning  to  Zamora,  '^  shall  I  send 
you  a  cheque  for  this   and  the  other  monies  I  owe 
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you,  or  can  you  call  upon  me  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Ecu 
D'or,  for  it  as  late  as  twelve  to-night  ?" 

"  W — h — y,"  said  Zamora,  caressing  his  chin  with 
his  finger  and  thumb,  and  drawing  out  the  first 
word  as  lengthily  as  a  Venetian  chainmaker  does 
his  gold,  "  W— h — y,  I  think  it  would  be  better  if 
you  wrote  me  a  draft  for  the  whole, — here,  now, 
before  we  part." 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  assented  Nevron,  throwing 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  elongating  his  feet,  and 
beating  a  sort  of  castanet  accompaniment  with  his 
cane  against  his  under  teeth,  after  he  had  called  to 
Ramponneau  himself  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  accost- 
ing him,  as  he  did  so,  by  the  familiar,  though  by  no 
means  fulsome,  epithet  of  ''  Mon  Vieiix.^' 

"  Let  me  see,  Condorcet  and  Jerepstoff*  are  your 
bankers,  are  they  not  ?"  inquired  Zamora. 

Nevron,  who  was  now  deeply  engaged  in  running 
over  half  uttered  calculations,  (which  appeared  to 
puzzle  his  arithmetic  sadly,  considering  they  were 
purely  imaginative,)  merely  nodded  an  affirmative. 

*'  Good  house — very, — especially  Vlademire  Jerep- 
stoiF's, — good  on  Petersburg  any  day  for  two  mil- 
lions sterling,'^  soliloquised  Zamora,  as  he  v\ithdrew 
a  slip  of  stamped  paper,  value  forty  francs,  from  a 
very  large,  dark  green,  morocco  note-case  that  he 
carried  in  his  side-pocket. 

"  That's   the  way  our   account  stands,  I  believe,' 
said  Nevron,  pushing  over  a  slip   of  paper,  upon 
VOL.    ir.  D 
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which  he   had  written    the  following   items,  which 
Zamora  read  aloud  : — 

Louis 

"  Oriental  pearl  bracelet,  with  sapphire  clasp      1000 

UAmore  vendicatore,  a  small  statuette,  supposed 

to  be  by  Praxiteles 300 

Les  Heures  d! Anne  de  Bretagne,  highly  illumi- 
nated          50 

Autograph  of  Francis  the  First  to  the  Duchesse 
d'EstampeSj  sending  her  a  bunch  of  pearl 
lilies  of  the  valley,  executed  by  Benvenuto 
CeUini     30 

A  tripod-shaped  Tasso  inkstand,  with  Cupid 
placing  his  finger  on  his  lip,  on  the  cover, 
in  un wrought  gold,  by  Aschanio,  of  Ve- 
nice             80 

An  iron  spur  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France, 
when  King  of  Navarre,  with  his  name 
inside,  Henri  de  Navarre 25 

Due  de  Richelieu'' s  carriage      250 

M.  Zamora's  commission  on  the  same    15 

L.  1975 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Zamora,  scanning  over  the 
items,  to  see  that  nothing  had  been  omitted,  and 
glancing  at  the  sum  total,  the  amount  of  which  he 
knew  beforehand.  ''There  are  no  people  on  earth 
like  you  English  for  business, — certainly,  that  one 
must  allow." 
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''  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  yours  for  you,"  said 
Nevron,  laughing, — "eh,  old  boy?  that  is,"  added 
he,  quickly,  "  if  ever  you  should  require  an  liomme 
d'affaires.  By  the  bye,  if  you  chance  to  have 
tu  enty-five  louis  about  you,  I'll  give  you  a  cheque 
for  two  thousand,  which  will  make  me  just  square 
with  Condorcet  and  JerepstofF,  as  that  is  every  cipher 
I  happen  to  have  in  their  hands," 

"^  voire  service,'  said  Zamora,  counting  out  a 
rouleau  from  a  long  and  well- filled  purse;  ''and 
now  the  cheque  without  further  delay,  for  Beccari* 
will  not  thank  us  if  we  keep  his  Majesty's  supper 
waiting,  by  arriving  at  Marli  just  as  it  is  ready  to  be 
served.' 

"  To  say  nothing  of  his  Majesty's  own  just  dis- 
pleasure, car  il  est  tant  soit  peu  gourmand,''^  said 
Richelieu. 

"  Ah,  who  knows  better  than  Monseigneur,"  said 
Zamora,  "  that  all  great  men  have  their  little 
foibles?" 

'•  Unquestionably  so,"  chimed  in  Nevron,  push- 
ing Zamora  over  the  cheque  that  he  had  hastily 
written,  and  replenishing  the  Jew's  glass  and  his 
own.  '^  Alexander  you  know  got  drunk,  and  Antio- 
chus  did  the  same,  from  Cleopatra's  eyes,  and 
dressed,  or  rather  the  reverse,  as  Bacchus,  to  please 
her.  ^Eneas  was  given  to  fortune-telling,  or  the 
consulting  of  sibyls.     The  Emperor  Maximilian  died 

♦   The  Chef  of  Louis  Quinzc. 
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of  too  much  melon,  as  others  have  done  of  too  much 
melancholy.  And,  even  in  our  own  times,  a  greater 
man  than  all  of  them  put  together,  Le  Sieur  Abdias 
Zamora,  is  guilty  of  the  amiable  little  weakness  of 
hermetically  sealing  up  his  daughter,  and  taking  too 
much  per  centage  upon  the  sale  of  carriages." 

"  Hear  him  !''  cried  Zamora  with  a  loud  '*  ha!  ha! 
ha  1  but  ce  bon  Nevron  is  deep  in  classics  and  my- 
thology, yet,  even  Monsieur  le  Due  is  sufficient  of 
a  theologian,  not  to  take  that  for  gospel.  Monsieur 
TAbbe,  I  await  your  orders,"  added  he  rising,  and 
buttoning  up  the  Englishman's  cheque  carefully  in 
his  side  pocket,  to  which  he  afterwards  gave  one  or 
two  little  omhres-chinoises  patent  lock  sort  of  taps  on 
the  outside. 

*'Now,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  previous  to  making 
his  final  adieux  to  them  ;  '*  does  your  way  lie  any- 
where in  the  direction  of  the  road  to  Marli  ?  that  is, 
can  1  be  of  any  service  in  setting  you  down  any 
where  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  have  a  itemise  here,^'  replied 
Nevron,  *' which  is  quite  at  Monsieur  le  Due's  ser- 
vice, if  he  has  not  his  own  carriage." 

''  No,  a  friend  set  me  down,  so  I  shall  be  happy  to 
avail  myself  of  your  offer,"  said  Richelieu,  eagerly 
grasping  at  the  proposition,  thinking,  and  with  rea- 
son, that  he  should  hear  more  of  Mr.  Nevron's 
history  in  a  tete-a-tete,  than  he  was  likely  to  do  in  the 
kitchen  of  Ramponneau's,  notwithstanding  the  cu- 
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rious,  opposite,  and  sometimes  dangerous  secrets, 
that  were  hourly  intrusted  to  the  chances  of  its 
smoke-charged  atmosphere. 

'*  The  berUne  is  always  in  the  remise  in  your 
court-yard,  in  the  Cul  de  Sac  de  Guemenee,  where  I 
saw  it  this  morning,  I  suppose,"  said  Nevron, 
**  and  I  have  only  to  apply  to  Quatremaine  for  it?" 

''  Parhleu !  that  reminds  me,"  cried  Zamora, 
flinging  down  his  gloves  and  cane  upon  the  table, 
and  hastily  dipping  his  pen  into  the  ink,  and  writing 
a  few  hurried  lines  ;  "  that  reminds  me,  ray  people 
would  not  let  you  touch  it,  without  a  written  order 
from  me  ;  and  as  I  shall  not  return  to  Paris  till  the 
middle  of  the  day  to-morrow,  that  might  subject 
you  to  serious  inconvenience.  So  here  is  a  sort  of 
droit  domecilitre,  in  which  I  have  desired  that  you 
are  to  have  the  berline,  and  every  facility  for  start- 
ing, either  from  my  house,  or  having  it  sent  to  your 
hotel;  and,  indeed,"  added  he  with  a  knowing  wink, 
and  returning  Nevron 's  two  former  thrusts  with  in- 
terest, by  pushing  that  gentleman  back  in  his  chair 
with  the  end  of  his  ivory-headed  cane,  *'  if  secresy 
is  what  you  want,  as  of  course  it  is,  I  think  it  would 
be  better  if  you  did  start  from  my  house,  it  is  only 
the  trouble  of  having  your  luggage  transported  there 
in  a  fiacre  from  the  Ecu  d'or,  and  forwarding  a  ^6'^i^- 
mot  to  the  lady,  giving  her  rendezvous  at  the  Cul  de 
Sac  de  Guemenee." 

"  Why,  to   tell   you   the     truth,    I    had   already 
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thought  of  that,  but  I  did  not  exactly  like  to  ask 
you  J' 

"  Such  ceremony,  between  friends  !"  remonstrated 
Zamora,  with  a  charming  little  air  of  tender  reproach, 
placing  a  hand  on  each  of  Nevron's  shoulders,  and 
gently  shaking  them,  as  if  to  shake  off  all  the  dust  of 
mauvaise  houie,  and  all  the  cobwebs  of  constraint 
from  any  future  transactions  between  bim  and  his 
friend  Nevron. 

"Ah,  well,  my  dear  fellow,  you  shall  not  again 
have  to  complain  of  my  diffidence ;  you'll  see  that 
henceforth,  I'll  act  exactly  like  an  enfant  de  la  mai- 
son." 

^'  C'est  qa,'^  cried  Zamora,  shaking  the  hand  of  the 
man  whom  he  considered  his  dupe,  with  all  the  over 
done  cordiality  of  those  persons,. who, — while  they 
theoretically  offer  you  the  whole  world,  which,  by  the 
bye,  they  are  more  ready  to  part  with,  from  the  fact 
of  its  not  being  theirs, — would  not  in  reality  ^ive  you 
a  dinner,  unless,  indeed,  you  did  not  want  it,  and 
could  give  them  a  better  in  return." 

And  now  really  going,  the  poor  Abbe  de  Mori  • 
mont,  (who  felt  he  had  been  de  trop  in  the  late  con- 
versation, from  the  fact  of  his  having  been  awfully 
bored,  and  in  no  degree  interested  by  it),  bowed 
coldly,  but  with  the  most  scrupulous  politeness  to 
Richelieu  and  the  Enghshman;  while  Zamora,  after 
he  had  put  on  his  gloves,  kissed  his  hand  to  them, 
saying,  with  a  waggish  air,  as  he  passed  Nevron, 
"  Lespauvres  Maris  !  eh  r"* 
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"  Bah  !''  said  Richelieu,  "  that's  all  they  are  good 
for." 

"  As  you  are  so  compassionate,"  said  Nevron  to 
the  Jew,  "  rather  say  the  poor  mothers  and  fathers." 
"  Est  il  hon  enfant?''  cried  Zamora,  with  a  parting 
note  of  admiration,  which  he  stereotyped  on  the 
spot,  by  flinging  up  his  right  arm  above  his  head, 
with  all  the  fingers  of  his  hand  astonishingly  open, 
for  so  close  fisted  a  personage.  At  the  door  again 
kissing  his  hand,  he  cried  out,  "  Bon  voyage,  honne 
chance''  and  then  bursting  into  an  uncontrolable  fit 
of  laughter,  and,  holding  his  sides,  repeated  as  he 
nodded  to  Nevron,  "  Le  pauvre  Diahle!  eh  hem  ?" 

"Ze  pauvre  Diahle  !  here's  to  his  consolation  to- 
morrow morning !"  shouted  Nevron,  echoing  the 
Jew's  laugh  so  heartily,  that  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes,  as  he  too  held  his  left  side,  and  with  his  [right 
hand  held  up  a  bumper  of  Burgundy.  Richelieu 
having  filled  another,  and  joined  in  the  chorus  of 
''  Le  pauvre  Diahle  1  here's  to  his  consolation  to-mor- 
row morning  !" 

"  He  shall  have  royal  consolation  too,"  said  Za- 
mora, again  putting  in  his  head  at  the  door,  '^  for 
I'll  make  his  majesty  drink  success  to  your  enter- 
prise.'' 

"  With  you  for  a  coadjutor,  the  success  is  sure," 
replied  Nevron,  wiping  his  eyes,  and  sinking  into  his 
chair  perfectly  exhausted  with  laughter. 
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'^  Diantre  V  thought  Richelieu,  looking  at  the 
convulsive  laughter  of  the  Englishman,  "  he  must 
be  but  a  novice  after  all,  to  be  so  marvellously 
tickled  at  the  idea  of  so  very  common  an  occur- 
rence, as  fooling  a  woman  and  deceiving  her  keeper/' 

*'I  see,  my  young  friend,'  said  Nevron,  this  time 
filling  out  a  glass  of  water,  "  that  you  think  me  a 
foolj  but  never  judge  from  appearances,  as  you  have 
promised  to  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  setting  you 
down  either  at  the  Hotel  de  Richelieu,  or  wherever 
else  you  may  be  going,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
exculpate  myself  in  your  opinion." 

''  Mais  comment  done  V*  said  Richelieu,  reddening 
as  a  Frenchman  always  does  at  being  detected  even 
in  an  impoliteness  of  thought ;  "  that  is  not  very 
flattering,  Monsieur,  to  my  vanity,  for  I  should  my- 
self be  one  could  I  do  so,^'  added  he,  bowing,  with 
a  grace  belonging  to  his  countrymen  in  general,  and 
to  himself  in  particular. 

"  Behold,  my  son,"  cried  Nevron,  with  mock  gra- 
vity and  the  air  of  a  Plato,  '^  the  good  eflPects  of  the 
path  you  have  chosen,  for  nothing  but  the  constant 
habit  of  so  recklessly  getting  into  scrajjes,  could  enable 
you  to  get  out  of  them  so  cleverly,  and  with  so  much 
grace.  3/a  c^ereM*"^.  Ramponneau,"  continued  he 
beckoning  to  Margot,  and  putting  five  louis  into  her 
hand,  when  she  approached,  "  here  is  your  reckon- 
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"Too  much,  mon  bon  Monsieur,'*  said  Margot, 
curtseying.     "  I  must  give  you  the  change." 

"  Fie  done  !  on  le  donne  qu^aux  Maris  mon  ange  /* 
tell  yours  to  call  my  carriage  will  you  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  must  send  Jean  to  you,  for  I  never  can 
pronounce  your  fine  English  names." 

"  Chere  31'"^.  Ramponneau^  Ma  Laure !  Ma, 
Biondetta  \  Ma  Ninon  .'"  said  Nevron,  taking  the  old 
woman's  wrinkled  chin  in  his  hand,  and  giving  her 
a  most  exaggerated  leer.  *'  Allow  me  to  undeceive 
you,  though  my  family  is  tolerably  oldy  my  name  is 
intolerably  new,  and  as  easy  of  pronunciation  as  one 
of  your  incomparable  omelettes  aux fines  litrbes  is  of 
digestion.  Nevrox,  tliere^  surely  even  such  lips  as 
yours,  between  a  kiss  and  a  sigh,  or  between  a  cough 
and  a  sneeze,  if  they  are  more  familiar  to  you,  could 
ponounce  that." 

"  Nave,  nave,  nave,  ere  navere  one/*  repeated 
Margot. 

"No,  I  never  will  own  it,  when  once  I  have  left 
Paris,''  said  he,  laughing,  as  the  old  woman  departed 
on  her  mission,  to  order  his  carriage  to  be  drawn  up. 

No  sooner  were  they  seated,  than  the  English- 
man turning  to  Richelieu,  said,  "  Pary,  Duke,  give 
your  orders." 

"  Which  way  were  you  going  ?"  asked  Richelieu. 

''Why,  to  be  candid  with  you,"  replied  the  other, 

•  To  give  the  change  in  French,  menns  to  deceive,  to  put  a  person 
on  the  wrong  scent, 
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"  I  was  going  straight  to  Zamora's  to  see  after  ray 
berline.'^ 

'^  Then  set  me  down  at  my  hotel,  will  you?  which 
is  next  door/^  said  Richelieu. 

"  Certainly,  but  I  fear  you  are  returning  home 
entirely  upon  my  account.'^ 

*^  Not  at  all,  I  really  have  some  visits  to  pay  to- 
night in  my  own  neighbourhood  ;  nay,  in  Zamora's 
very  house,  to  two  very  charming  countrywomen  of 
yours — Lady  Evelyn  Howard  and  her  sister." 

"  The  d — 1  I"  muttered  the  Englishman,  and  then 
added  aloud  in  a  tone  of  profound  nonchalance^  "  do 
you  go  there  often  ?" 

"So  seldom,"  replied  Richelieu,  putting  up  the 
window  on  his  side,  "  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
present  myself  there  to-night." 

"Quite  right, '^  rejoined  his  companion,  "  what  I 
mean  is,  that  in  any  case  it  would  not  repay  you  ; 
for  Englishwomen  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
from  which,  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
they  never  swerve :— the  first  class,  (which,  forgive 
my  national  prejudices,  I  believe  to  be  the  most  nu- 
merous of  the  three,)  are  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar 
stratum  -  impregnable  ;  the  second,  is  of  the  same 
argil  as  the  tg;^  shell  china,  and  equally  brittle,  with  a 
high  and  detestable — because  terribly  slippery — var- 
nish of  hypocrisy  ;  and  the  third,  though  last,  not 
least,  is  of  the  lineally  descended  fallen  angel  tribes 
who,  though  voiiees  aux  chutes,  as  Catholic  children 
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are  routes  au  blanc;  yet,  no  sooner  do  they  fall,  than 
they  appear  to  be  turned  into  the  "  Fountain  tree/' 
which  is  said,  by  travellers,  to  damp  the  most  burn- 
ing soil  with  its  incessant  weeping!  and  in  vain,  you^ 
in  your  turn,  cry  them  mercy ;  they  won't  let  you  off 
a  single  tear.'' 

"The   truth  is/'  said  Richelieu,  laughing  at  the 
Englishman's  "abstract  and  brief' chronicle ''  of  his 
countrywomen,    "  1  have   never  found   myself  alone 
for    five   minutes  with    that    most  charming    Lady 
Evelyn,  without   feeling  on   the  very   brink   of  that 
worst  of  all  precipices,  that   most  unfathomable   of 
all  abysses, — a  grande  passion.     I  really  think,  that 
for  her,  I  might  become  sufficiently  rabid  to  marry  ! 
I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  there  seems  to  be   in 
that  woman,  without  her  being  in  the  least  aware  of 
it,    an   aroma  of    all  that  we  dream  of  divine     in 
Heaven  !  and  all  that  we  know  to  be  enchanting  on 
earth ;  now  a   Saint  Veronica,  pure  as   the  lily  she 
holds  in  her  hand  :  now  the  grande  dame^  whose  look 
is  a  command,  with  no  more  soul   than  is   necessary 
to  remember  that   there  are  such   things  as  angels, 
from  having  sometimes  seen   their  pictorial  resemb- 
lance as  supporters  to  armorial  bearings  ;  then  again 
darting  a  glance   of  such  espitglerie,  that  it  makes 
her  look  as  coquettish  as  a  grisette  ;  whereupon  ones 
poor   mortality  dares  to  encroach,   and  ventures   to 
advance  one  step,  when   lo  !   the  storm  lowers^  and 
the  lightnings  flash  !  her  very  beauty  seems  only  a 
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magnificent  ruin,  a  human  Ninneveh,  with  everything 
departed  from  it  but  the  grandeur  of  its  desolation  ; 
the  storm  in  its  turn  passes  away,  and  then  the  calm 
succeeds  ;  but  what  a  calm !  the  gloom  of  despair,  and 
not  the  halcyon  of  peace  ;  for  misery  has  her  saints 
as  well  as  religion,  being  in  reality  the  more  CathoHc 
of  the  two ;  and  in  these  moments  she  looks  a  sort 
of  moral  Magdalen,  the  sorrow  without  the  sin.  But, 
I"m  a  fool,  mille  pardons,  I  forgot  you  do  not  know 
her." 

"No,"  said  Nevron,  with  a  short  husky  sort  of 
laugh,  '^  I  certainly  have  not  the  felicity  of  knowing 
any  angel-brocaded  with  goddess,  like  your  descrip- 
tion." 

As,  even  amongst  the  most  profligate  men,  there 
is  always  a  sort  of  delicacy  and  shyness  attached  to 
anything  like  a  real  passion,  Richelieu  felt  annoyed 
with  himself  for  having  spoken  so  profanely  at  length 
of  Lady  Evelyn  to  a  stranger,  and  now  finding  it 
intensely  hot,  he  let  down  the  window,  and  said  it 
must  be  confessed  very  apropos  de  hottes. 

"  Forgive  me  for  saying  so,  but  that  rascally  Za- 
mora  took  you  in  most  scandalously  in  making  you 
pay  him  a  commission  upon  the  sale  of  my  carriage, 
as  he  makes  me  do  that  too.'^ 

"  You  are  quite  right,  that  is,  it  would  have  heen 
a  take  in,  had  I  not  rather  a  peculiar  way  of  paying 
my  debts." 
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Here  the  carriage   turned  into  the  Cul  de  sac  de 
Guemenee,  and  stopped  at  the  Jew's  house 

'^  May  1  ask,''    said  Richelieu,  *'  what  way  that 
is?" 

"  Simply,    as    the   Parthians  used    to    fight, — by 
flying." 

Richelieu  laughed,  and  said,  ^'  that  is  not  so  new 
as  I  had  hoped." 

*'  Very  likely  not,  perhaps  you  may  find  this  more 
original,"  said  Nevron,  as  he  descended  from  the 
carriage,  and  passing  his  arm  through  the  Duke's^ 
said,  in  a  whisper,  as  he  walked  across  the  court 
beyond  the  Porte  cocMre.  "  The  fact  is,  I  had 
civilly  asked  our  friend  Zamora  to  lend  me  tw^o 
thousand  louis,  he  refused,  being  somewhat  hyper- 
critical as  to  security  ;  this  being  the  case,  he  left 
rae  no  alternative  hut  to  get  it  in  my  own  way. 
Having  lost  more  than  I  could  conveniently  pay  at  play 
in  London,  I  came  to  Paris  to  endeavour  to  repair  my 
fortunes,  on  fait  lepostiche  si  Men  a  Paids,  mtme  jusqvJ 
a  les  fortimes,  et  les'reputatoins  /*  Now%  you  must 
know  that  I  do  not  for  the  moment  possess  a  sou  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Condorcet  and  JerepstofF,  and 
therefore,  have  drawn,  in  fact,  upon  my  friend  Za- 
mora, for  the  two  thousand  louis,  for  which  I  have 
just  given  him  a  cheque  at  Ramponneau's  this  eve- 
ning ;  so  you  comprehend  that  it  would  have  been  a 
want  of  delicacy  (!)  in  me  to  have  haggled  as  to  the 

*  "  They  excel  so  in  imitations  in  Paris,  even  to  those  of  fortune 
and  character  1" 
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exact  sum  he  chose  to  affix  to  any  separate   article  of 
his  own  property . ' ' 

"  Ha  !  ha  I  ha  ?'  laughed  RicheUeu,  but  all  in 
laughing  he  recoiled  a  step  or  two  from  his  new  ac- 
quaintance; for  although  virtually  the  French  noblesse 
of  that  time  pursued  the  same  course,  from  seldom 
being  guilty  of  the  vulgarity  of  paying  their  trades- 
people ;  yet  they  were  still  chivalric  upon  all  points 
of  honour,  and  this  coup  de  main  of  the  Englishman^s 
with  Zamora,  seemed  so  very  like  swindling  !  that 
Richelieu  involuntarily  felt  revolted  ;  for  the  cordon 
sanitere  is  perhaps  more  rigorous  in  the  aristocracy 
of  the  vices  than  in  any  other  ;  and  the  man  who 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  demorahsing  his  friend's 
wife,  would  be  horrified  at  any  other  man's  pursuing 
the  same  course  with  his  friend's  daughter.  To  ruin 
a  poor  tradesman  and  his  whole  family,  through  your 
unpaid  for  extravagance,  is  no  slur  upon  any  man's 
fair  fame ;  while  not  to  ruin  every  member  of  your 
own  family,  in  order  to  discharge  a  gambling  debt? 
would  be  an  eternal  stigma ;  and  the  gentleman,  ele- 
vated every  night  with  Burgundy,  is  unaffectedly 
disgusted  at  the  vicious  mechanic,  who,  to  starvation, 
adds  the  loathsome  vice  of  drunkenness,  and  im- 
pregnates the  common  air  with  gin ;  still,  notwith- 
standing his  first  feeling  of  revulsion,  Richelieu  was 
immensely  tickled  at  the  idea  of  the  Jew's  being 
over-reached  !  especially  as  Nevron  appeared  to  wish 
to  confine  the  sellio  Zamora,  by  at  this  juncture  draw- 
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ing  out  his  purse,  and  transferring  to  the  duke  the 
two-hundred  and  fifty  louis  he  had  stipulated  to  give 
him  for  his  carriage. 

'•  But,  of  course,  you  mean,  some  day  or  other,  to 
refund  him  this  money?"  said  Richelieu. 

*'  I'm  not  quite  decided  upon  that  point,"  repHed 
Nevron  ;  "  for  I  consider  that  1  shall  have  saved  him 
such  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  that,  to  use  his  own 
word,  he  may  look  upon  these  two  thousand  louis 
merely  as  a  little  '  commission,'  But  while  I  think  of 
it,  here  is  my  card ;  for,  as  you  may  suppose,  Nevron 
is  merely  a  nam  de  guerre.  But  do  me  the  favour 
of  not  looking  at  it  before  to-morrow  morning,  when 
I  shall  be  too  many  miles  from  hence  to  care  who 
knows  that  I  have  been  hereJ'' 

"  Saved  him  a  large  sum  of  money  !''  said  Riche- 
lieu, repeating  the  foregoing  sentence,  as  he  mecha- 
nically put  the  Englishman's  card  into  his  pocket ; 
"  and  yet  he  is  so  inveterately  Jewish,  as  to  wish  to 
fleece  you  to  the  uttermost." 

"  Why,  you  see,"  replied  Nevron,  carelessly,  as  he 
shook  the  axles  and  examined  the  springs  of  the 
lumbering  machine,  in  those  days  considered  as 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  traveUing  carriage,  for  they  had 
now  arrived  under  the  remise  where  the  berline 
stood."  Why,  you  see,  inasmuch  as  small  services 
and  little  attentions  promote  and  rivet  friendship, 
great,  overwhelming,     and   extraordinary   ones   too 
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often,  alas !  in  our  crooked  world,  only  make  in- 
grates/^ 

*'  Pardon  so  unwarrantable  a  liberty,  but  you  have 
excited  my  curiosity  so  strongly,  that  I  cannot  resist 
asking  what  is  this  great  pecuniary  service  that  you 
have  rendered  Zamora,  lihre  a  vous  de  me  repondrey' 
said  Richelieu. 

"  Rien  de  cacM  pour  mes  amis,"  replied  Nevron, 
with  a  laugh  ;  "  so  my  dear  duke,  I  will  now  lay 
bare  to  you  my  great  secret  of  the  last  two  months, 
without  even  levying  upon  your  discretion  that  con- 
founded tax  of  silence,  which  renders  the  luxury  of 
secrets  for  the  most  part  so  onerous, — that  is,  at 
least  I  will  not  impose  silence  upon  you  beyond 
to-morrow  morning.  Do  you  accept  my  confidence 
on  those  terms?'* 

"  Gladly,''  said  Richeheu. 

"  You  are  aware,"  resumed  Nevron,  "  for  the  fact 
is  notorious  from  the  (Eil  de  Boeuf  to  Ramponneau's, 
to  say  nothing  of  all  other  quarters  of  the  civilised 
world,  that  Zamora  intends,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, did  intend  to  give  his  daughter  one  million 
sterling  for  her  dot  ?  Now,  even  for  the  fair  Zillah,  I 
am  sure  it  would  almost  break  his  heart  to  disburse 
such  a  sum  ;  so,  to  spare,  at  the  same  time,  his  feel- 
ings and  his  money,  forgive  the  tautology,  for  they 
are  synonymous,  I  am  this  ^ery  night  going  to  take 
his  daughter  without  a  doit,  beyond  the  few  baubles, 
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amounting  to  some  sixteen  hundred  livres,  which  I 
have  selected  from  her  father's  hoards  to  make  her  a 
present  of,  and  which  I  need  not  now  enumerate  to 
you,  as  you  heard  them  read  at  the  Tambour  Royal 
to-night,  when  I  humoured  Zamora's  little  foible  of 
wishing  to  be  paid  double  for  every  thing,  by  giving 
that  chimerical  cheque  upon  Condorcet  and  Jerep- 
stoff,  in  which  you  kindly  interested  yourself  so 
much,  as  to  think  that  /  had  been  imposed  upon. 
You  see  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind,"  concluded 
Nevron,  taking  a  very  deliberate  pinch  of  snufF,  and 
keeping  his  fingers  suspended  for  a  few  seconds 
before  his  nose,  and  his  head  a  little  on  one  side, 
looking  steadily  into  his  astounded  companion's  face, 
as  if  deferentially  awaiting  some  observation  from 
him. 

'^  Mais  diahle  c  est  fort  f  said  Richelieu,  as  soon  as 
he  could  speak  from  astonishment,  and  then  added, 
bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  *'  Je  baisse  mes  armes 
devant  le  pavilion  Anglais."^ 

"  History  has  sometimes  made  mention  of  a  simi- 
lar event,"  said  the  Englishman,  now  inhaling  ano- 
ther pinch  of  snufF  with  even  more  nonchalance  than 
he  had  done  the  previous  one. 

"  But  how  on  earth  did  you  ever  obtain  even  a 
glimpse  of  Zillah  Zamora?"  resumed  Richelieu, 
'•  much  less  make  rapid  progress  in  her  good 
graces  ?" 

•  "  I  lower  my  arms  before  the  British  flag." 
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"  In  explaining  to  you  the  former,  I  shall  fully 
account  to  you  for  the  latter,"  said  Nevron,  flipping 
the  snuff  from  Wis  jabot,  then  placing  his  right  hand 
in  his  bosom,  and  leaning  back  against  the  wall,  with 
an  air  of  indescribable  fatuity,  which  was  fully  dis- 
played to  his  companion,  as  the  light  of  the  remise 
lamp,  with  its  tin  reflector,  shone  full  upon  him. 
"  The  adventure/'  continued  he,  "  no  doubt,  fera 
epoque  meme  a  Paris  !  for  it  comprised  the  two  words 
^ difficulf  and  ^impossible  in  action;  the  difficulty 
consisted  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  fair 
Zillah,  of  whose  extraordinary  beauty  you,  I,  and  all 
the  world  have  heard  so  much  ;  the  impossible  in  her 
resisting  me,  when  the  interview  laas  obtained." 

"  C'est  clair  r'  interrupted  Richelieu,  smiling; 
"  but  how  was  it  obtained  ?  for  that,  to  me,  savours 
fully  as  much  of  the  impossible  as  the  other." 

"  Not  quite,'^  rejoined  the  Englishman,  coxcomb- 
ically  caressing  his  chin  ;  "  but  it  was  difficult,  very 
difficult.  I  first  tried  the  common  vulgar  routine  of 
bribing  porters,  servants,  and  chamber-maids,  the 
latter,  only  to  let  me,  unseen  by  her,  have  one  peep 
into  this  caged  bird  of  Paradise's  apartment,  but  all 
in  vain;  the Jille  de  chambre  seemed  to  have  but  one 
word  in  her  vocabulary,  and  that  the  most  disagree- 
able in  the  language,  the  coward's  bugbear,  imj^ossi- 
ble.  But  talk,  talk,  talk,  especially  with  a  Jille  de 
chambre,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  arrive  at  something, 
which  if  it  is  not  actually  success,  is  the  first  step  to- 
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wards  it.  In  these  reiterated  conversations  I  had  ob- 
tained a  complete  inventory  of  the  furniture  in  Zillah's 
apartment,  and  a  sort  of  verbal  chart  of  its  topo- 
graphy. Among  the  former,  I  ascertained  that  there 
was  a  huge  ebony  chest,  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl 
and  green  and  white  ivories,  with  massive  fihgreed 
silver  hinges,  forming  the  initials  D.  H.,  interlaced,  as 
it  had  been  the  gift  of  Henry  the  Second  of  France  to 
Diana  of  Poictiers.  This  chest  stood  about  seven 
feet  high,  and  had  no  shelves  in  it.  For  the  locale, 
the  apartment  being  an  entre  sol,  looked  out  upon  an 
immense  range  of  flat  Jeads,  easily  reached,  either 
from  a  tree  in  the  garden,  or  from  the  tiles  of  the 
very  remise,  under  which  we  are  now  standing. 
No  sooner  had  my  friend  Goton  {the  Jille  de  chambre) 
brought  me  theoretically  acquainted  with  this  chest, 
than  I  suddenly  became  in  extreme  want  of  a  moyen 
age  piece  of  furniture  exactly  answ^ering  its  descrip- 
tion ;  and  so  I  lost  no  time  in  informing  Zamora 
during  my  daily  peregrinations  through  his  capacious 
warerooms.  At  length,  he  said  he  thought  he  had  the 
very  thing  I  wanted,  but  that  it  was  in  his  daughter's 
room.  Could  1  not  go  there  and  see  it  ?  No,  that 
he  would  not  hear  of,  but  he  would  send  it  to  the 
Ecu  d'or  for  me  to  look  at.  This  was  precisely  what 
I  had  been  driving  at ;  but  "pour  cacher  mon  jeu — I 
threw  cold  water  upon  it  as  much  as  possible,  say- 
ing, I  feared  that  in  the  transit  it  might  get  injured, 
and  then  I  should  be  obliged  to  keep  it  whether  it 
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suited  me  or  not ;  as  the  fact  was,  it  was  a  commis- 
sion for  a  friend  in  England,  and  I  had  at  home  the 
exact  measure  of  the  breadth  and  height  of  the 
hahut  he  wanted,  and  if  it  did  not  come  very  near  to 
both,  I  must  decUne  it.  '  Certainly,  certainly,'  said 
he ;  and  then  I  on  my  side  appearing  to  yield,  said, 
'  Very  well ;  then  at  all  events  I'll  send  my  own 
man  back  with  it,  to  see  that  it  is  carefully  carried 
in  the  event  of  my  not  keeping  it.'  '  Agreed,'  cried 
Zamora,  "  but  you  need  not  return  it  till  the  end  of 
the  week,  as  I  have  to  go  to  the  Petit  Trianon,  and 
don't  know  when  I  shall  be  back.'  Don't  hurry 
yourself,  thought  /,  but  I  did  not  say  so ;  and  the 
next  morning  saw  the  ebony  chest  in  my  room  at 
the  Ecu  d'or.  I  need  not,  I  suppose,  tell  you,  that 
of  course  it  was  unfortunately  just  four  inches  too  wide, 
and  had  to  return  to  Zamora's,  but  it  did  not  return 
empty.  Two  or  three  tiger  skins,  and  my  wichoura 
being  laid  along  the  bottom  of  the  chest,  which  was 
raised  about  half  a  yard  from  the  ground,  by  means 
of  two  deep  drawers  ;  I  then  placed  myself  very 
comfortably  in  it,  seating  myself  so  as  to  have  my 
back  supported,  and  my  feet  stretched  out  the  full 
length  of  the  chest ;  but  as  I  was  not  yet  in  love,  it 
was  necessary  to  guard  against  contingencies,  so 
Camuset  (my  valet  de  chambre)  provided  an  ambigu^ 
consisting  of  a  roast  chicken,  a  langue  a  Vespagnol,  a 
pate  de  foie  gras,  a  few  puits  d' amour,  for  plat  doux,  a 
couple   of  bottles  of  Bourdeaux  (champagne   being 
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inadmissible,  from  the  reports  it  is  in  the  habit  of  cir- 
culating), des  petits  pains  a  discretion^  and  a  small 
loup^  for  fear  of  accidents.  Such  were  the  contents 
of  the  basket,  which  the  provident  Camuset  had 
placed  in  the  chest,  and  which,  with  a  small  cushion 
on  the  cover  of  it,  now  served  me  as  a  very  comfort- 
able resting-place  for  my  elbow.  I  had  also  forgot 
to  mention,  that  though  deprived  of  windows  in  my 
temporary  abode,  it  was  by  no  means  wthout  venti- 
lation, for  at  each  side  was  a  large  carved  open- 
worked  flower,  merely  covered  on  the  inside,  with  a 
very  thin  crimson  gauze  or  taffeta  glace,  which  not 
only  admitted  a  free  current  of  air,  but  also  just  a 
slight  modicum  of  demijour,  which  would  have  been 
very  desirable,  did  one  find  it  necessary  to  study  the 
becoming  when  alone.  These  preparations  concluded, 
my  faithful  Camuset,  having  duly  received  and  digested 
all  my  instructions,  at  night-fall  we  set  out  for  the 
Jew's  house,  accompanied  by  my  own  laquais  de 
place,  as  well  as  Camuset  for  *  gardes  dltonneur,'*  and 
four  porte  faix  from  the  hotel,  to  carry  the  chest  and 
serve  instead  of  doves  to  this  new  car  of  Venus ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Camuset  did  not  spare  the 
sacrts,  the  diables,  and  the  fichu  betes,  with  which  he 
exacted  that  the  perpendicular  of  the  chest  should 
be  maintained,  appealing  to  their  consciences  (if  they 
had  ever  heard  of  such  things?)  against  carrying 
twenty  thousand  livres'  worth  of  Venice  glass,  so 
«  Small  black  velvet  masks  worn  at  the  time. 
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carelessly,  and,  sooth  to  say,  the  friendly  clink  of 
the  compulsory  hob-nobbing  of  the  bottles  and  glass, 
whenever  a  sudden  jerk  on  the  part  of  the  porters 
pushed  them  together,  seemed  fully  to  corroborate 
his  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  freight  of  the 
chest ;  so  much  so,  that  upon  one  occasion,  passing 
through  the  Rue  Coq  a  TJane,  when  the  shock  was  a 
little  louder  than  usual,  my  foremost  bearer  sud- 
denly cried  '  halt !'  and  proposed  to  Camuset  that 
he  should  unlock  the  chest  to  see  if  any  mischief  had 
been  done;  but  that  truly  great  man,  which  nothing 
either  surprises  or  embarrasses,  adjusting  his  hat 
with  the  air  of  a  Turenne,  and  calling  out  with  the 
decision  of  a  Marlborough,  merely  pronounced  the 
two  words  ^  en  avant'  as  he  buttoned  up  the  key 
still  more  tightly  in  his  side-pocket,  so  that  the 
valuable  cargo  of  Venice  glass  met  with  no  further 
obstruction,  till,  to  its  infinite  relief,  it  found  itself 
gently  laid  down  in  the  fair  Zillah's  apartment,  and 
heard  her  sweet  voice  expressing  her  surprise  at  the 
speedy  return  of  the  chest,  whereupon  Camuset  un- 
locked it  and  me,  and  then  gracefully  bowed  himself 
out  of  the  room,  followed  by  his  coadjutors.  Having 
left  the  door  of  the  hahut  the  least  possible  bit  a  jar, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  that  common  fame, 
for  once,  was  not  a  common  liar,  for  the  beautiful 
Zillah  far  surpassed  in  reality  the  most  exaggerated 
ideas  I  had  formed  of  her  much-boasted  attractions; 
but  as  even  Cupid  himself  could  not  always  be  sure 
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of  success,  it  did  not  at  all  suit  my  plans  that  she 
should  know  that  I  had  arrived  in  the  chest,  lest,  if 
the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  and  she  should  happen 
to  make  a  fuss,  ring  the  bell,  order  me  out  of  the 
house,  and  all  that   sort  of  thing,  she  might  betray 
my  identity  to  her  father,  by  describing  me  as  a  new 
species  of  snail,  who  had  arrived  with  my  house  on 
my  back.  While  I  was  feeling  the  pulse  of  this  dilemma, 
and  deliberating  upon  the  premier  pas,  chance  (that 
real  Mercury  of  all  thieves,   from   lovers   down  to 
pick-pockets,)  came  to  my  assistance,  the  beautiful 
Jewess  passed  into   another  room  to  get  some  silk 
she  wanted  for  a  piece  of  embroidery  upon  which 
she  was  engaged.     As  she  rose  from  her  work  and 
pushed  away  the   frame,    I  had  an   opportunity  of 
remarking  that  her  figure  was  to  the  full  as  faultless 
as  her  face,  and  the  picturesqueness  of  her  costume, 
as  well  as  the  absence  of  powder,  set  off  both  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  leaving  her  luxuriant  raven  hair 
to  form  a  magnificent  contrast  to  the  dazzling'^white- 
ness  of  her  skin,  and   the  delicate  brilliancy  of  her 
complexion ;    and   yet   her  eyes,   which   were    the 
largest  and  most  perfect  oval  I   ever  beheld,  with 
their  long  dark  silken  lashes,  were  not  black,  but  of 
that  deep,  deep,  violet  blue,  like  the  vault  of  heaven 
at  midnight,  when  the  stars  are  glancing  through  it, 
and  receiving   quite  as  much  beauty  as  they  bring. 
No    sooner  had   she  gone  into  the  inner  room  than 
I   lost  no   time  in   noiselessly   springing    from    my 
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hiding  place,  carrying  with  me  the  basket  and  the 
tiger  skins,  and  laying  them  on  the  leads  outside  the 
open  window,  as,  let  the  adventure  end  how  it  might, 
I  was  determined  to  make  my  exit  from  thence,  to 
give  Zillah  an  idea  that  I  had  entered  in  the  same 
way.  These  little  memes  completed,  1  took  up  my 
position  behind  a  statue  of  victory  (which  I  hailed 
as  a  happy  omen,)  that  stood  in  the  window,  flanked 
at  either  side  by  jardinieres,  filled  with  flowering 
shrubs,  so  that  I  was  perfectly  well  concealed ;  and 
here  1  lay  perdu,  till  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the 
place  returned,  which  she  was  not  long  before  she 
did,  she  resumed  her  seat,  and  'plied  her  needle,  and 
so  I  allowed  her  to  do  quietly  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ;  for  not  only  had  I  not  yet  decided  how  I 
should  commence  the  attack,  but  I  was  somewhat 
glad  to  have  all  this  time  allowed  me  for  my  first 
lesson  as  it  were ;  but  as  I  was  always  an  adept  in 
learning  by  heart,  at  least  when  a  beautiful  face  was 
the  theme,  I  was  very  well  content  to  linger  as  long 
over  my  task  as  possible  ;  still  I  envied  the  mimic 
flowers  upon  which  those  lovely  eyes  were  so  intently 
fixed,  and  still  more,  the  real  one,  (a  Provence  rose), 
that  heaved  with  every  undulation  of  her  beautiful 
bosom,  where  it  also  appeared  drooping  with  envy  at 
finding  itself  less  fair.  Then  came  the  small  fairy 
like  click  of  the  needle  against  her  golden  thimble, 
and  the  cunning  silk,  and  golden  threads,  that  ap- 
peared to  me  to  get  twisted  on  purpose  to  have  the 
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happiness  of  being  drawn  through  her  dainty  fingers 
and  twined  round  thena,  which  she  did  as  easily  as  if 
they  had  all  been  lovers ;  at  length,  she  tlung  down 
her  frame,  golden  threads,  and  all,  looked  at  the 
time-piece,  clasped  her  hands  upon  her  knees,  sighed, 
and  said  aloud  : — 

'*  *  My  poor  Xintro,  why  don't  you  return  ?  Oh  ! 
this  weary,  weary  life  !  when  I  can  sigh  for,  and 
miss  even  such  as  thou  !  but,  for  all  thy  fool's  head, 
thou  hast  an  honest,  true,  and  xioble  heart,  and 
every  heart  that  beats  wants  to  hear  its  echos  in  some 
other  heart ;  and  there  is  none  other  on  earth  that 
echos  mine,  save  thine,  poor  innocent !' 

"  This  was  my  time  \  I  should  have  been  barba- 
rous not  to  have  assured  her  to  the  contrary,  who- 
ever this  Xintro  might  be,  of  whom  she  spoke  so 
lovingly,  and  yet  so  slightingly ;  (and  I  afterwards 
discovered  he  was  Zamora's  hunchback.)  I  sprang 
from  my  ambush,  and  in  another  moment  was  at  her 
feet.  I  will  spare  you  the  scream  she  gave  at  ray 
sudden  and  unaccountable  appearance  ;  I  will  also 
spare  you  the  scene  that  followed ;  enough  for  you 
to  know,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  scream  and 
the  surprise,  many  similar  ones  ensued  ;  and,  it  not 
being  safe  to  keep  our  irysting  always  in  her  own 
apartments,  she  gave  me  a  rendezvous  often  at  Louis 
Racine's  abominations,  where  we  attracted  little  ob- 
servation in  the  crowd  of  fanatics,  though  our  fana- 
ticism was  of  a  different  kind,      if  you  think   that 
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the  fair  Zillah  was  too  strangely  wooed,  too  quickly 
won,  remember,  as  she  herself  said,  that  every  heart 
yearns  to  hear  its  own  beatings  echoed  in  some  other 
heart ;  and,  thanks  to  Zaraora,  she  had  never  yet 
seen  any  thing  so  charming  as  my  unworthy  self ; 
add  to  which,  it  is  hard,  for  one  so  young  and  so 
lovely,  to  have  nothing  but  a  cold  inanimate  mirror 
to  assure  her  she  is  beautiful.  Besides,  let  moralists 
abuse  the  much  calumniated  world  as  they  please, 
solitude,  and  her  high  priest, — e?inui, — have  generated 
more  evils  than  ever  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
hydra, — pleasure  ;  and  I  will  not  deny  that  one,  and 
perhaps  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  former,  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  lovely  Zillah's  accompanying  me  in  my 
flight  to  night." 

The  Englishman  paused,  and  even  Richelieu  was 
astounded  at  the  cool  nonchalance  of  his  daring;  at 
length,  he  said,  *'But  doubtless,  after  you  are  mar- 
ried, and  his  first  storm  of  resentment  has  blown 
over,  Zamora  will  relent,  and  the  dot  may  not  suffer 
so  considerably  as  you  imagine.^' 

''  Why  certainly,  the  dot  is  worth  a  Jew's  eye, 
though  not  perhaps  a  Jewess's  eye,  at  least,  such 
eyes  as  Zillah's  !  but,  unfortunately,  marriage  is  a 
species  of  insanity,  which  the  European  laws  have 
restricted  to  monomania,  forbidding  it  to  be  executed 
on  more  than  one  subject  at  a  time  ]  I  have  had  my 
paroxysm,  but  as  you  perceive,  so   slightly,  that  it 
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has  not  restricted  my  liberty,  or  subjected  me  to  any 
very  heavy  fetters  ;  no  restraint,  in  fact,  beyond  the 
original  straight  waistcoat  of  the  ceremony.  But  I 
myself,  think  the  Eastern  nations  are  the  wisest, 
they  treat  this  awful  malady  of  marriage,  like  all 
other  diseases,  upon  medical  and  chemical  principles, 
and  have  allowed  a  plurality  of  wives,  upon  the  plan 
of  counter  irritation,  and  of  making  one  poison  the 
antidote  of  another." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !''  laughed  Richelieu  faintly,  for 
all  accomplished  vaurien  as  he  was,  he  possessed  the 
outline  of  a  heart,  and  he  could  not  help  feeling 
something  very  like  a  pang,  at  the  idea  of  this  beau- 
tiful and  infatuated  young  cretfkire  being  for  ever 
wrecked,  to  gratify  the  passing  caprice  of  an  unprin- 
cipled libertine  ;  for  men,  however  profligate  they 
may  be  themselves,  have  always  some  spices  of  mo- 
rality (the  hoarded  results  of  their  strict  economy  of 
them  in  regard  to  their  own  use,)  to  bestow  upon 
other  men's  delinquencies;  besides,  England,  in  a 
Frenchman's  ideas  of  tliat  day,  was  a  fortress  of  fog 
and  frost,  that  out-deserted  Siberia  I  for  had  not  Vol- 
taire recently  confirmed  this  opinion  by  announcing 
to  his  compatriots,  that  the  only  ripe  fruits  it  pro- 
duced were  roasted  apples  I  an  historical  fact, 
which  they,  for  the  most  part  religiously  believe  to 
this  day. 

"  La  pauvre  Zillah  I  d^etre  entrainee  dans  ini  Pa- 
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radis  de  pommes  cuites  !^'*  thought  Richelieu,  while 
all  he  said,  was — "  you  are  right  mon  cher,  to  leave 
Paris  ;   for  verily,  it  can  teach  you  nothing." 

"  Except  to  forget  the  time  in  such  agreeable 
society  as  that  of  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Richelieu,^' 
said  the  Englishman,  bowing,  and  adding,  as  he  took 
off  his  hat,  "  for  it  is  now  striking  half-past  nine  by 
Notre  Dame ;  and  Camuset  and  the  post  horses  will 
be  here  in  another  half  hour,  and  that  is  not  too 
long  to  prepare  my  dove  in  yonder  cage.  So  now 
adieu,  or  rather,  au  revoir,  mon  cher  duc,^'  cried  he, 
shaking  Richelieu's  hand,  after  which,  he  sprang 
like  a  cat  upon  the  tiles  of  the  remise,  merely 
stooping  down  before  he  turned  the  corner  of  the 
wall  into  the  garden,  and  saying,  as  he  kissed  his 
hand,  to  the  duke : — 

"  May  I  trouble  you  with  my  compliments  to  Za- 
mora,  as  I  shall  not  be  here  to  present  them  myself 
to-morrow  morning^^  he  need  not  trouble  himself  to 
write,  as  I  know  he  has  almost  as  much  upon  his 
hands  as  I  have — oh  !  and  my  best  thanks — our  best 
thanks,  for  the  kind  and  prevoy ant  manner  in  which 
he  has  facilitated  our  departure  from  what  Addison, 
or  Steele,  would  call  '  the  paternal  roof.'  " 

And  so  saying,  he  disappeared  round  the  garden 

wall,  while  Richelieu  stood  for  a  few  seconds  g  azing 

after  him,  and  then   with  a  shrug,  and  muttering 

"  ces  Anglais  sont  ils  des  originaux,''  walked  on^  and 

*  "  Poor  Zillah  !  to  be  dragged  to  a  paradise  of  roasted  apples  !" 
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turned  into  the  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
court  yard,  to  call  upon  Lady  Evelyn  Howard. 
But,  as  he  saw  no  possible  reason  why  he  should 
not  gratify  his  curiosity  respecting  the  real  name  of 
the  hero  who  had  just  quitted  him,  previous  to 
ringing  the  bell,  he  drew  the  soi-disant  Mr.  Nev- 
ron's  card  from  his  pocket,  and  read  at  full  length 
the  name  of 

Mr.  Vernon  Howard! 
'^  Le  miserable  !"*  muttered  Richelieu,  clenching 
his  hand,  and  shaking  it  for  an  instant  above  his 
head  ;  "  but,^'  added  he,  with  a  smile,  "  what  a  fool 
I  am  I  so  much  the  better  for  me ;'  and,  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  this  last  harmonious  and  soothing 
reflection,  he  rang  the  bell  and  inquired  if  Lady 
Evelyn  received. 

*  "  The  wretch  !" 
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CHAPTER   III. 

"  A  love  which  pure  from  soul,  to  soul  might  pass, 
As  light  transmitted  through  a  crystal  glass." 

Dryden's  Tyramiic  Love. 

*■  II  n'a  pas  encore  vingt  ans,  et  il  est  aussi  mauvais 
Sujet  que  si  il  avail  quarante  !" — Scribes  Estelle. 

"  Un  observateur  eut  entrevu  qu'il  y'avait  la,  une  de  ces  ames, 
a  riche  clavier,  dont  une  main  habile,  salt  faire  jaillir  les  incompa- 
rables  harmonies  de  la  passion  humaine." 

Guerfnnt  par  Charles  de  Bernard. 
"  De  la  philosophie  ! 
Vraiment  je  ris  encore." — Chansonnette  en  Farinelli. 

When  Valasquez  arrived  at  the  Cul  de  sac  de  Gue- 
inenee,  he  found  the  sisters  in  the  same  room,  it  is 
true,  but  not  otherwise  together  ;  for,  betv>'een  those 
who  love  each  other  best,  there  is,  there  can  be,  but 
little  sympathy,  if  one  spirit  is  for  the  time  being 
soaring  on  the  wings  of  hope  into  the  intoxicating 
atmosphere  of  intense  happiness,  which  pervades 
that  real  fool's  Paradise,  which  love  at  one  period 
or  other  of  their  life  prepares  for  every  human  being; 
while  the  other  is  a  sort  of  moral  Icarus,  hopelessly 
beating  its  lacerated  wings  amid  the  dark  sea  of 
troubles,  into  which  it  has  fallen  from  its  too  aspiring 
flight !     Such  was  now  the  case  with,  and  the  differ- 
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ence  between,  Evelyn  and  Maud ;  for  the  heart, 
especially  in  youth,  resembles  the  waters  of  some 
fair  lake,  whose  surface  is  rippled  by  every  passing 
breath,  whose  clear  depths  reflect  all  that  smiles  or 
lowers  above  it ;  lovely  as  Heaven  itself,  while  the 
horizon  is  bright;  glowing  as  summer,  while  summer 
lasts;  but  growing  dark  and  drear  beneath  the 
winter's  clouds,  and  colder  and  colder,  till  at  length, 
nothing  is  left  of  its  once  pure,  sparkling,  buoyant 
waves,  but  a  hardened  mass  of  impenetrable  ice  ! 
Poor  Maud,  never  for  a  moment  doubted  her  father's 
consent  to  her  marriage  with  Valasquez  ;  and  Maud 
loved,  and  was  loved,  so  Maud  was  happy ;  and  so 
beautiful !  for  happiness  is  the  most  refulgent  of 
H  alos,  and  almost  sanctifies  beauty  into  divinity  ! 
oh  I  yes,  Maud  was  very  beautiful,  as  she  sat  there, 
stringing  the  pearls  of  her  own  sweet  thoughts  upon 
hope's  long  silken  thread.  Not  so  Evelyn  ;  upon  the 
frozen  surface  of  he?^  heart,  not  even  the  glorious 
sun  of  Maud's  gladness  could  at  this  moment  be 
reflected.  For  a  long  time,  all  unworthy  as  he  was, 
Evelyn  had  loved  her  husband ;  but  latterly,  the 
reiterated  conviction  of  his  baseness  had  extinguished 
the  last  lingering  spark  of  affection  she  felt  for  him. 
It  ifs  a  fearful  moment  when  the  world  within  falls  in 
with  one  great  crash,  swallowing  up  not  only  our 
great  wealth  of  life,  but  even  all  our  small  daily  aims 
and  interests,  and  leaves  us  nothing  but  mutilated 
fragments  of  ourselves  wherewith  to  struggle  through 
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the  exterior  world!  We  feel  that  we  have  not  strength 
to  love  even  those  whom  we  loved  before  our  heart 
was  broken.  So  felt  Evelyn  now  as  she  sat,  an 
open  letter  in  her  hand,  her  large,  tearless,  heavy 
eyes  fixed  on  her  sister's  face,  and  a  sickly  smile 
playing  over  her  own,  as  she  said, 

"  Poor  Maud  !   and  so  you  are  very  happy  ?" 

"Nay,  sister  mine,"  said  Maud,  throwing  her  arms 
round  Evelyn's  neck;  "don't  pity  me  for  being 
happy,  but  pity  me  for  being  such  a  wretch  as  to 
feel  so  happy  as  I  do,  when  my  own  dear  Evelyn  is 
so  undeservedly  wretched." 

"  No,"  rejoined  Evelyn,  renewing  her  melancholy 
smile,  as  she  returned  Maud's  embrace.  "=  No,  I 
am  not  wretched  any  longer,  for  I  now  care  for  no- 
thing, except  you,  Maud,  and  my  poor  father;  only 
my  heart  seems  cold,  very  cold,  and  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  find  nothing  to  wrap  it  up  in." 

"  Wrap  it  up  in  me,"  said  Maud  ;  "  and  you'll  see 
I'll  soon  love  it  warm,  and  stop  up  every  crevice  of 
that  poor  broken  heart  with  kisses." 

"  The  kisses,  I  accept,'' returned  Evelyn  with  ano- 
ther pale  smile  ;  "  but  the  love  is  a  swindle,  for  you 
know  you  have  none  to  give.  ,  But  love  reminds  me 
of  money,  for  you  are  aware  they  are  inseparably 
linked  in  our  times  ;  read  that,  and  tell  me  what  you 
would  advise  me  to  do,"  added  she,  putting  the  open 
letter  she  held  into  Maud's  hand,  which  was,  in  fact, 
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no  other  than   Mr.  Vernon  Howard's  imperative  de- 
mand for  the  twenty  thousand  louis, 

"  Do  V^  cried  Maud,  her  eyes  flashing,  as  soon  as 
she  had  read  it.  "  Why,  nothing  at  all ;  I  should 
treat  it  with  the  same  contempt  as  the  writer." 

"  But,  suppose,"  began  Evelyn.  Here  the  door 
opened,  and  Valasquez  was  announced  ;  immediately 
after  him  followed  the  servant,  who  presented  ano- 
ther letter  to  Evelyn,  which,  being  in  the  same 
hand-writing  as  the  one  she  had  just  shewn  to  Maud, 
she  trembled  as  she  took  it  off  the  salver  ;  but  had 
no  sooner  ran  her  eye  hastily  over  it,  than  she  leant 
back  in  her  chair,  and  murmured,  "  Thank  hea- 
ven !  there  is  an  end  of  that  night-mare ;  and  he 
leaves  Paris  to-night ;  thank  heaven  for  that  also." 
Poor  Evelyn  httle  dreamt  how  little  heaven  had  to 
do  with  it. 

"  Dear  Lady  Evelyn,"  said  Valasquez,  advancing, 
and  raising  her  hand  to  his  Hps,  "  you  appear  agi- 
tated !"  V 

"  Not  now,"  replied  Evelyn,  "  for,  my  hane  and  an- 
tidote are  hath  before  me,''  continued  she,  pointing  to 
the  two  letters  on  the  table. 

"  Oh,  well,  if  the  antidote  has  arrived,"  said  Ra- 
phael, "it is  all  well.'', 

"  Yes,  there  it  is,  such  as  it  is  ;"  and  Evelyn 
sank  into  a  profound  reverie,  while  Valasquez  turned 
to  Maud,  who  informed  him,  in  a  low  voice,  (while 
her  fingers  were  busy  finishing  a  b\mch  of  forget- 
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me-nots,  upon  an  end  of  very  fine  cambric,  that 
looked  most  suspiciously  like  a  man's  cravat,  such 
as  were  worn  at  the  time),  that  she  had  not  yet  had 
any  answer  from  her  father. 

A  slight  gesture  of  impatience  escaped  Valasquez. 
But  Maud,  having  put  down  her  work,  as  if  to 
remonstrate  with  him,  he  then  pantomimically  sup- 
plicated forgiveness,  by  putting  his  hands  together, 
and  stole  a  glance  at  Evelyn,  to  see  whether  she  was 
observing  them.  Evelyn's  form  was,  it  is  true,  re- 
clining in  the  large  fauteuil  opposite  to  them  ;  but 
Evelyn's  spirit  had  ghded  on  into  its  own  far  land  of 
shadows  ;  and  she  saw  them  not.  Then  commenced 
between  Maud  and  Raphael  one  of  those  interesting, 
all-absorbing,  and  lengthened  conversations,  which 
lovers  alone  have  the  secret  of  carrying  on  without 
uttering  a  single  word,  but  merely  by  looking  into 
each  other's  eyes,  where,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
master  passion  finds  the  aptest  pupils  in  the  world. 
This  conversation  had  lasted  about  an  hour,  when 
Valasquez  discovered  that  the  evening  was  intoler- 
ably warm,  and  proposed  to  Maud  to  stroll  into  the 
garden.  The  sky  was  gemmed  with  stars,  but  the 
moon,  which  was  on  the  wane,  had  not  yet  risen,  the 
air  came  soft  and  wooingly,  telling  the  braggart,  of 
all  the  kisses  he  had  stolen  from  the  flowers  ;  for 
here,  the  starry  jessamine  peeped  coyly  out  from  its 
dark  veil  of  leaves,  to  look  upon  the  large  red  roses 
that  were  blushing  beneath.     Further  on,  an  acacia 
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flung  its  golden  tresses  to  the  winds  ;  and  the  bridal 
orange  blossoms  fell  like  tears  from  off  their  parent 
stem,  while  the  spicy  carnation,  and  the  fairy-like 
fragrance  of  the  Egyptian  weed,*  bathed  the  whole 
atmosphere  in  perfume.  But,  had  the  wintry  wind 
been  howling,  and  the  sky  starless,  all  would  have 
appeared  equally  lovely,  equally  fragrant,  equally 
harmonious  to  them,  for  they  loved ;  and  what  is  love, 
but  hght,  harmony,  and  perfume,  stolen  from  above 
to  give  the  soul  a  foretaste  of  heaven  ?  They  have 
just  entered  an  arbour,  w^ell  tapestried  with  honey- 
suckle, and  flowering  myrtle ;  there  is  no  moon,  so 
I  cannot  see  very  distinctly,  and,  therefore,  I  won't 
be  sure,  but  I  thought  I  saw  Valasquez  put  his  arm 
round  Maud's  waist.  At  all  events  they  are  whis- 
pering in  such  a  very  low  tone,  that  it  is  evident 
they  don't  want  us,  so  w'e  will  return  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  Evelyn  was  sitting  as  we  left  her, 
plunged  deep  in  her  own  thoughts. 

"  And  this  is  what  it  is  to  marry  against  one's 
parent's  consent,''  said  she  at  length,  speaking  aloud 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands.  ^'  Mercy  ! 
mercy!  my  God!  it  is  so  very  terrible  to  have  no 
aim,  no  end,  no  object  in  existence,  to  find  all  barren* 
Oh  !  how  selfish  grief  makes  one  !  not  all  either,  for, 
is  not  dear  Maud  happy  ?  and  will  she  not  continue 
so?  for  Valasquez  is  so  good,  so   noble,  so   in  every 

*  Mignionette,  which  gruwa  wild  in  Egjpt. 
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way  worthy  of  her  ;  that  there  is  nothing  in  him 
which  papa  can  object  to."  Here  a  loud  ringing  was 
heard  at  the  door  bell,  so  loud,  that  it  caused  Eve- 
lyn to  start,  and  her  heart  to  palpitate  violently,  for 
she  was  always  expecting  or  fearing  she  knew  not 
what.  For,  alas  I  when  th«  affections  are  no  more, 
emotions  are  the  ignm  fatui  that  spring  from  their 
graves,  and  way-lay  us  with  their  pale,  cold  light, 
through  all  the  tangled  weeds  and  rank  obstruc- 
tions, that  cumber  the  vague  desert  of  expectation 
without  hope. 

The  doors  were  opened  a  deux  hattants,  and  Mon- 
seigneur  le  Due  de  Richelieu  was  announced.  It  is  a 
strange  feeling,  that  feeling  of  almost  gratitude  that 
we  somt  times  have,  even  to  the  most  indifferent  or 
disagreeable  person,  who  comes  at  an  apropos  mo- 
ment, and  interrupts  us  with  ourselves.  Evelyn  felt 
this  so  strongly  on  the  present  occasion,  that,  with- 
out raising  her  head  from  the  back  of  the  chair 
against  which  it  was  reclining,  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  the  Duke,  when  he  came  up  to  her,  which 
little  hand  he  raised  to  his  lips,  inquiring  with  much 
solicitude  after  her  health,  as  he  relinquished  it,'and 
then  asking  after  Maud. 

''  I  hope  you  have  oceans  of  news  for  me,  Duke?" 
said  Evelyn  with  a  slight  yawn,  as  she  turned  her 
face  to  the  divan  upon  which  Richelieu  had  seated 
himself;    '^  for  I  find  that,  even   in  your  dear,  de- 
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lightful   Paris,  one  cannot  escape  from  the  demon 

ENNUI." 

'*  Le  fait  est,  Madame  /"  said  Richelieu  leaning 
forward,  so  as  to  be  nearer  to  Evelyn ;  and,  assi- 
duously smoothing  the  beaver  on  each  side  of  his 
hat,  as  he  spoke,  while  his  eyes  were  intently  fixed 
upon  his  beautiful  hostess.  "Ze  fait  est,  that  the 
demon  ennui,  may,  perhaps,  be  afflicted  with  a  heart 
as  well  as  other  poor  devils,  and,  so  besets  you 
whenever  he  can  ;"  here  followed  a  deep  sigh  by 
way  of  peroration. 

"  Ah  !  very  true,"  replied  Evelyn,  with  another 
yawn.  "  There  is  nothing  so  ennuieux  as  having  a 
heart/' 

'*  When  that  is  the  case,  the  only  plan  is  to  give 
it  away,  and  accept  another  in  its  stead,"  ventured 
Richeheu  by  way  of  plummet. 

"  Is  there  then  no  news  at  all  ?"  repeated  Evelyn 
carelessly,  not  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  this  last 
speech,  except  the  faintest  possible  flush  of  indig- 
nation, for  half  a  second,  tinging  her  cheek,  and 
hghtning  in  her  eyes,  might  be  deemed  such. 

**  News  1'^  echoed  the  Duke,  slowly  turning  his 
hat  on  the  other  side  as  he  spoke,  as  if  transferring 
the  inquiry  to  the  outside  of  its  crown,  as  the  in- 
side had  not  been  at  all  communicative.  "  Yes, — 
no, — that  is, — you  know,  of  course,  that  poor  little 
Alexandrine  d'Etioles  is  dying,  if  not  dead  by  this 
time." 
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^'  Poor  child  !  yes  ;"  said  Evelyn.  , 

"  Madame  d'Esparbe,  too,  is  ill. 

*^  Indeed  !  what  is  the  matter  with  her?" 

**  Nothing  very  serious,  only  what  my  uncle,  the 
Marechal,  calls  a  coup  de  sang.'' 

*'  And  you  call  that  nothing  serious?" 

"  Then  are  you  not  aware/^  said  Richelieu,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  that,  according  to  la  chronique  soubrette, 
Madame  d'Esparbe  is  bled  regularly  every  fortnight, 
to  maintain  the  extraordinary  whiteness  of  those  very 
extraordinary  hands  of  hers,  and  on  dit  that  Telligny 
over-did  it,  and  bled  her  too  much  yesterday." 

''  And  Voltaire,  is  he  still  under  sentence  of  ban- 
ishment at  Ferney  ?" 

*'  Still  under  sentence  of  banishment,  and  likely 
to  remain  so,  as  the  Pompadour  is  otherwise  occupied 
just  now,  than  in  thinking  of  him." 

*'  Poor  man  !  I  pity  him  in  that  wild  country, 
among  those  savage  people,  surrounded  by  such 
beautiful  scenery,  and  beset  by  such  ugly  faces,  as 
Geneva  and  its  environs  produce ;  and,  above  all, 
I  pity  him,  for  being  deprived  of  the  intercourse  of 
his  friends." 

"  Oh  !  friends — that  is,  the  genus  of  acquaintance 
commonly  so  called  ;  those  Voltaire  can  command 
everywhere,  and  more  where  he  is  than  anywhere  ; 
for  in  the  provinces  reputation  makes  friends ;  whereas 
in  Paris,  or  other  great  capitals,  it  takes  all  the 
proner-ing  of  one's  friends  to  make  a  reputation  !  By 

k  4-  - 
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tj:ie  bye/'  continued  Richelieu,  "  there  is  one  piece 
of  news  which  is  making  all  Paris  laugh,  and  which 
if  you  have  not  heard  is  worth  the  trouble  of  listening 
to;  I  allude  to  the  capital  practical  joke  BufFon 
played  off  last  week  upon  de  Rouelle." 

"  No,  I  have  not  heard  of  it,  pray  tell  it  to  me." 
"  Of  course  you  are  aware,''  resumed  Richelieu, 
'•  that  de  Rouelle  is  always  crying  stoj)  thief.  All 
the  antients  (according  to  him)  have  robbed  him  by 
anticipation  ;  and  all  the  moderns  are  only  so  many 
literary  and  academical  highwaymen,  who  pillage 
him  under  his  very  eyes  in  the  most  barefaced  man- 
ner. Indeed  I  am  not  sure  that,  if  we  are  to  believe 
him,  he  had  not  started  an  idea  about  the  creation, pre- 
vious to  its  having  taken  place,  only  the  Almighty  had 
anticipated  him,  or,  as  is  equally  probable,  chaos  had 
made  a  confusion  in  the  estimates,  which  prevented 
his  undertaking  it !  Be  this  as  it  may,  Buifon,  either 
wishing  to  try  some  fresh  experiments  in  anima  vili, 
or  to  avenge  himself  and  his  colleagues  for  the  inter- 
minable harangues  de  Kouelle  belabours  them  with 
at  the  Academie  Frangaise — what  does  he  do  (laying 
a  wager  first  with  every  member  of  the  Academy, 
that  de  Rouelle  would  not  fail  as  usual  to  cry  thief 
and  plagiary),  but  send  him  off  by  the  jJetite  jwste  an 
anonymous  pamphlet,  which  he  had  written  and  read 
amidst  the  uproarious  laughter  of  the  academicians, 
containing  an  Essay  upon  the  presumable  organization 
of  young  Centaurs  I     No  sooner  arrived  at  its  desti- 
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nation,  and  perused  by  de  Rouelle,  than  he  returns 
it  to  Buffon,  as  the  most  distinguished  naturahst  of 
the  day  after  himself,  with  these  few  lines :  "  Mon 
clier  confrtre,  I  send  you  a  trashy  hrocheur  that  has 
been  forwarded  to  me.  I  have  only  to  say,  that 
there  is  not  a  single  observation  of  any  acuteness  or 
research,  in  this  anonymous  plagiary,  but  has  been 
stolen,  with  most  barefaced  effrontery,  either  from 
my  speeches  or  from  my  writings ;  pray  forewarn 
the  academy  of  this." 

"  Charming  !"  cried  Evelyn,  taken  out  of  herself 
for  a  moment,  and  laughing  as  joyously  as  in  days 
of  yore. 

''  Charming  indeed,'^  said  Richelieu,  in  a  low  voice, 
and  with  a  profound  sigh,  again  relapsing  into  the 
sentimental  mood,  as  he  kept  his  eyes  intently  fixed 
upon  Evelyn's  beautiful  face,  who,  still  smiling  at 
the  idea  of  Monsieur  de  Rouelle's  letter,  had  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  one  of  the  Cupids  pelting  roses  on 
the  ceiling,  and  as  her  head  was  still  leaning  back, 
she  did  not  perceive  all  the  admiration  with  which 
Richelieu's  eyes  were  pelting  her ;  but  at  length  she 
recollected  that  he  was  there,  and  that  she  must  talk 
to  him. 

"  Have  you  heard,"  said  she,  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  catch  at  some  straw  by  which  to  recommence 
the  conversation,  "that  poor  Madame  du  Deffand 
has  got  a  pleurisy  ? — I  suppose  the  result  of  her  pil- 
grimage with  Pont  de  Vesle  ?" 
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'^  I  rather  think,"  said  Richelieu,  "  that  Bussy 
Rabutin's  epigram  would  explain  the  cause  of  it 
better : 

/V_  /yl  i^  '  *^  Egle  vous,  vous,  Moqiiez  tout  bas 

'^    *     *  '     Dufeu  qui  nous  consume — " 

(and  here  he  fixed  his  eyes  more  intently  than  ever 
upon  Evelyn,  and  then  added  with  a  smile) 

"  Et  vous,  vous  croyez  des  appas  ? 
C'est  ce  que  vous  eurkume  .'" 

"  Fie  done!  poor  old  Mme.  du  DefFand !" 

"  Nay,''  rejoined  Richeheu,  *'  she  is  really  in- 
human ;  she  can^t  help  being  blind,  but  she  should 
remember  that  every  one  else  is  not  so ;  and  it  cannot 
be  for  the  good  of  science  that  she  makes  such  dis- 
plays, unless  she  means  to  jilt  the  academy  for  the 
Hotel  Dieu  ?  qe  qu^  avec  son  coeur  d'Hopital  est  bien 
possible  ?'' 

Evelyn  could  not  help  smiling.  After  this  another 
dead  silence  ensued  ;  during  which  she  had  taken  a 
sprig  of  myrtle  out  of  a  vase  of  flowers  that  stood 
before  her  on  the  table,  deliberately  plucking  off  the 
leaves,  and  letting  them  shower  down  Jinto  her  lap, 
Richelieu  not  failing  to  secure  each  stray  leaf  that 
fell  over  upon  the  carpet.  At  length  Evelyn,  ab- 
stracted as  she  was,  felt  his  gaze  upon  her,  and 
moved  back  her  chair,  declaring  that  the  heat  was 
intolerable. 

Richelieu  rose,  put  back  all  the  curtains,  and  as- 
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certained  that  all  the  windows  were  opened  ;  where- 
upon he  replaced  the  hangings  as  he  had  found 
them,  and  then  sauntered  carelessly  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  on  into  the  next,  till  he  had  satisfied 
himself  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  was  no  one  in  any 
of  them. 

''  Allow  me  ?"  said  he,  taking  Evelyn's  fan,  in 
order  to  fan  her,  as  he  reseated  himself  beside  her 
fauteuil.  ''  I  could  not  have  supposed,''  continued 
he,  after  another  pause,  and  another  profound  sigh, 
'*  that  so  cold  a  person  as  Lady  Evelyn  Howard  could 
ever  have  complained  of  heat." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  Evelyn,  wilfully  mis- 
understanding him,  for  she  was  in  one  of  those  diffi- 
cult positions  when  a  woman  gives  a  man  at  once  an 
opening  and  a  precedent  to  insult  her,  by  letting  him 
see  that  she  is  aware  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  make 
love  to  her ;  so  Evelyn  merely  answered  calmly,  as 
if  she  had  been  saying  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  *'  On  the  contrary,  the  most  chilly  persons  are 
generally  the  most  susceptible  of  heat." 

RicheUeu  was  not  her  dupe ;  therefore  he  bit  his 
lip  with  vexation,  till  he  could  hit  upon  some  more 
successful  method  of  commencing  the  siege ;  but 
Evelyn,  once  upon  her  guard,  kept  up  such  a  run- 
ning fire  of  commonplaces,  that  it  would  have  been 
nothing  short  of  amatory  sacrilege  to  have  thought 
of  exposing  anything  like  sentiment  to  such  a  battery  ; 
till  at  length,  fairly  out-generalled,  he  grew  desperate. 
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and  starting  up  and  throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  as 
he  seized  both  her  hands,  and  covered  them  with 
kisses,  passionately  exclaimed, — 

'^  Ah !  Madame  !  if  you  have  indeed  no  heart,  no 
soul,  why  have  so  much  in  your  eyes,  to  wreck  those 
of  all  who  come  near  you  ?  You  have  no  right  to 
keep  mine  enchained,  enthralled,  as  you  do,  and 
reject  me !  you  will  not !  you  cannot  !  I  love,  T 
adore  you ;  one  word,  only  one  word — unless  you 
mean  to  see  me  expire  at  your  feet  !" 

Evelyn  neither  screamed  nor  fainted,  nor  even 
struggled,  which  she  knew  would  be  useless ;  she 
merely  said,  looking  back  at  the  open  door  of  the 
other  room,  "  Hush  !  take  care  !  my  sister  !"  which 
so  raised  Richelieu's  hopes,  from  the  violent  and  in- 
dignant rebuff  that  he  had  expected,  that  he  loosened 
his  grasp  of  Evelyn's  hands,  in  order  to  clasp  his 
own  in  a  dumb  show  of  gratitude  to  her.  Taking 
advantage  of  her  newly-recovered  freedom,  she  in- 
stantly rang  the  bell,  and  the  valet  de  chamhre,  always 
in  waiting  in  the  ante-room,  almost^as  instantaneously 
appeared;  but  before  Evelyn  had  time  to  utter  a 
sound,  Richelieu  had  sprang  to  his  feet,  conveyed 
himself  more  like  electric  fluid  than  anything  else  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  chimney-piece  to  the  one  at 
which  she  was  standing,  and  with  the  most  consum- 
mate 5a7^^/ro^6/,  and  the  most  perfect  s«7i5  gtne,  which 
nothing  but  the  long  habit  of  similar  contretemps 
could  have  perfectionized  him  into,  said  to  the  ser- 
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vant  the  moment  he  opened  the  door,  as  if  it  was 
for  that  he  had  rang,  "  Un  verre  d'eau  s'il  vous 
plait  r* 

Evelyn  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  her  hand- 
kerchief to  hide  the  smile  that,  in  spite  of  herself, 
played  round  her  mouth  at  this  master-stroke  of  cool 
impudence. 

'^  Ah!  Madame, quelle  mauvaise plaisanierie !"  cried 
Richelieu,  slapping  his  forehead. 

*'  Nay,  Monsieur  le  Due,  not  so,  for  I  was  never 
more  in  earnest  in  my  life,"  said  Evelyn,  drawing 
herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and  pointing  to  the 
door  with  her  fan  as  she  spoke,  as  a  queen  might 
have  done  with  her  sceptre ;  "  et  maintenant  pour 
vous  rendre  la  monnaie  de  voire  piece, ''"^  added  she, 
as  the  door  opened,  and  the  servant  returned  with 
the  glass  of  water  ;  then  turning  to  Richelieu,  she 
said  with  the  most  perfect  politeness,  and  a  curtsey 
that  Mademoiselle  Clairon  might  have  envied,  '*  since 
you  are  good  enough,  Duke,  to  accept  my  excuses,"  I 
will  say  good  night,  for  my  headache  grows  worse. 
Laurent,"—  to  the  valet  de  chambre — "  light  Monsieur 
le  Due  out,  and  send  somebody  round  to  knock  at 
the  Hotel  de  Richeheu  ;^^  and  so  saying,  Evelyn  dis- 
appeared through  the  door  leading  to  her  bedroom, 
leaving  the  duke  more  surprised  than  pleased,  and 
hon  gre  mal  gre,  obliged    to   follow  the   obsequious 

*  "  A  glass  of  water,  if  jou  please." 

t  "  And  now  to  pay  you  back  in  your  own  coin." 
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valet  de  chamhre  (whom  he  most  heartily  wished  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Seine)  and  who,  to  obey  his  mis- 
tress's orders  to  the  letter,  had  seized  a  candelabra 
from  one  of  the  consoles,  and  preceded  Richelieu  with 
all  the  dignity  of  a  chamberlain. 

"  The  traitress  !"  muttered  the  former,  as  he  as- 
cended the  magnificent  staircase  of  the  Hotel  de 
Richelieu  four  steps  at  a  time,  "  there  is  no  enormity 
that  woman  would  not  be  capable  of,  even  to  making 
it  up  with  her  husband !  Mais  tout  de  meme  elle  est 
spirituelle  comme  un  demon,  et  telle  comme  un  ange, 
ainse  je  ne  me  tiens  pas  pour  battu.''^ 

*  "  Nevertheless  she  is  clever  as  a  d — 1,  and  beautiful  as  an  angel, 
so  I  don't  jet  consider  myself  defeated." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  In  a  physical  view  the  elements  of  matter  are  powers  essentially 
immaterial,  as  the  physical  universe  resolves  into  one  all-powerful 
agent ;  the  source  of  all  other  powers,  and  of  all  existence  ;  and  the 
physical  and  material  world  is  subordinated  to  the  moral  and  divine. 
Secondly,  between  the  physical  and  intellectual,  or  material  and 
moral  views,  throughout  the  world  of  sense,  all  the  loves  and  aver- 
sions of  animate  nature  are  ruled  by  one  all -connecting  harmony  and 
love.  Thirdl}--,  in  an  intellectual  view,  thought  is  a  unifying  process ; 
in  whatever  way  man  attains  knowledge,  it  is  by  this  process,  and  by 
uniting  his  thoughts  ;  the  result  of  thought  in  every  course  is  a  unity  ; 
and,  in  fine,  the  last  attainment  of  all  thought  is  an  absolute  univer- 
sality, one  intelligible  intellect,  and  all-comprehending  consciousness.'* 
— Outlines  of  Analogical  Philosophy .,l)y  George  Field. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  "  rage, 
resentment,  and  despair''  of  Zamora  on  his  return 
from  Marli,  at  finding  himself  the  double  dupe  of 
ce  hon  enfant  Nevron.  The  blow  that  met  him  at 
Condorcet  and  JerepstofF's  was  bad  enough,  and 
excited  the  former  passions  in  the  highest  degree  ; 
but  when  he  reached  his  own  house,  and  turned,  as 
even  the  hardest  hearts  do  turn  to  those  ties  which 
nature  has  given  them  for  consolation  in  time  of 
affliction,  and  found  that  of  these  he  was  also  bereft, 
that  his  child  was  gone,  nobody  knew  where  or  with 
whom,  except  that  it  was  with  an  Englishman,  who 
had  produced  a  written  order  from  Zamora  to  facili- 
tate his  and  his  companion's  departure  in  every  way, 
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which  document  the  stranger  had  had  the  considera- 
tion to  leave  with  the  concierge,  to  hand  to  his  master 
on  his  return,  with  the  addition  of  an  autograph  of 
Mr.  Nevron,  returning  Zamora  his  best  thanks  for 
the  great  use  it  had  been  of  to  hii^j  ; — then,  indeed,  his 
rage,  his  fury,  was  something  appaUing;  one  epileptic 
fit  succeeded  another.  The  poor  dwarf  was  no  longer 
there  to  lock  the  door  upon  his  awful  infirmity,  and 
hide  it  from  the  eyes  of  man,  as  he  knelt  upon  his 
miserable  task-master's  chest,  and  seemed  to  wrestle 
as  it  were  with  the  giant  paroxysms  of  the  malady, 
grinning  hideously  at  the  blue  livid  revolving  eye- 
lids, and  making  a  deep  mysterious  noise  like  the 
booming  of  an  angry  sea  ;~as  he  dashed  the  foam 
away  from  the  Jew's  mouth  with  one  hand,  while  he 
took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  possessing  himself  of 
a  large  bunch  of  keys, — keys  of  so  much  treasure, 
which  always  dangled  from  Zamora's  girdle, — and 
shaking  them  high  above  his  head  as  a  sort  of  savage 
accompaniment  to  this  horrible  pantomime  ;  but 
now  even  Xintro,  the  poor  despised  half  witted 
hunchback,  was  no  longer  there  ;  and,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance alone,  would  have  risen  to  a  priceless  value 
in  his  master's  estimation  had  that  master  been  then 
capable  of  reflection,  but  he  was  not ;  and  so  being 
laid  with  much  difficulty  by  his  servants  and  his 
factotum  and  head  clerk,  Jules  Quatremain,  upon 
his  daughter's  bed,  (for  it  was  in  her  room  the  fit 
had  seized  him,)  Quesney  was  sent  for ;  and  from  that 
hour  truly  the  rich  man ''  had  fallen  among  thieves," 
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but  with  no  good  Samaritan  to  come  to  his  assist- 
ance. Had  he  then  no  friends?  Friends,  what  are 
they  ?  Why,  though  the  very  rarest  things  on  God's 
earth  and  beyond  all  price  when  real  and  not  coun- 
terfeit, yet  not  being  of  visible  gold,  precious  stones, 
purple  or  fine  linen,  Zamora  had  never  dealt  in 
them.  No  wonder,  then,  that  even  he  was  imposed 
upon,  by  the  excellent  imitation  that  was  soon  to  be 
offered  to  him  as  a  friend.  Jules  Gluatremaine  had 
worked,  watched,  plodded,  feared,  obeyed,  starved, 
frozen  under  the  winter^s  frost,  broiled  under  the 
summer's  sun,  heard,  saw,  and  held  his  tongue  for 
twenty  years.  And,  for  cdl  these  sufferings,  Jules 
Quatremaine  'had  but  one  name,  and  that  was  Za- 
mora. In  appearance,  Jules  Quatremaine  was  more 
like  a  galvanized  mummy,  than  anything  else  of 
human  form ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  was  life 
enough,  keen,  panting,  eager,  glowing  life,  beneath 
this  withered  and  calcined  exterior.  For  Jules  Qua- 
tremaine was  a  shrewd  man,  and  was  only  hiding  his 
time — his  time  was  now  come.  Such  was  the  silent 
and  triumphant  shout,  which  his  innermost  soul 
gave,  as  he  watched  over  the  inanimate  form  of  his 
master,  his  tyrant !  henceforward  his  victim,  while 
awaiting  Quesnay's  arrival,  having  first  secured 
Zamora's  most  secret  keys,  in  order  to  have  duplicates 
made  of  every  one  of  them,  which,  by  distributing 
separately  to  different  locksmiths,  he  not  only  ac- 
complished in  a  few  hours,  but  also  avoided  detec- 
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tion,  from  placing  the  originals  under  Zamora's 
pillow,  before  he  came  to  himself  on  the  following 
<*day — a  piece  of  trustworthy  zeal,  that  would  tell 
well  in  the  new  part  he  was  about  to  act.  It  would 
have  been  a  curious  study  for  any  one  who  had  had 
the  time  to  devote  to  it,  and  the  mind  to  analyze  it, 
to  have  watched  the  reptile  grovelling  fast  crawling 
with  its  slimy  track  over  that  dry,  hard,  wizzen  face, 
and  then  to  see  it  gradually  vanish,  and  the  imperial, 
daring,  eagle  future  soar  rapidly,  and  plume  its  golden 
crest  in  his  now  brilliant  eyes.  Celebrated  as  the 
French  police  of  that  period  was,  for  its  ubiquit- 
ous and  almost  supernatural  vigilance,  yet  ail  its 
emissaries  combined,  could  not  equal  the  single 
esplonnage  of  its  anonymous  chef  Jules  Quatremain; 
even  to  the  unuttered  thoughts  of  every  individual  in 
every  house  in  Paris,  in  which  Zamora  had  any  deal- 
ings, (and  that  was  almost  every  house  from  the  pa- 
lace to  the  prison),  seemed  known  to  him,  and  he 
possessed  one  advantage  over  Zamora,  that  of  being 
a  Catholic  instead  of  a  Jew.  From  the  very  moment 
Vernon  Howard  had  arrived  in  Zillah's  room,  in  the 
ebony  chest,  the  fact  became  known  to  him  j  for  he 
happened  to  be  going  his  nightly  rounds  upon  the 
leads,  and  peering  into  each  separate  chamber,  just 
as  Howard  had  emerged  from  his  hiding-place. 
Crouching  down  below  the  window,  he  became  an 
eye  and  ear-witness  of  the  whole  scene  ;  and  ever 
after,  unseen,  unheard,   and  unsuspected,  was  pre- 
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sent  at  all  their  meetings.     Then  it  was  that  he  first 
quaffed  that  intoxicating  draft  of  lion's   blood  and 
demons'  wills,  which  mortals  call  revenge,  and  which 
the  gods  wisely  reserved   for  themselves.     Then  it 
was  that  his  scanty  meals  began    to  seem  to  him 
apician  banquets,  and  his  bitter,  flat  vin  de  macon 
nectar  ;   over  both  would  he  rub  his  hands  in  a  sort 
of  ecstacy,  as  if  every  mouthful  were  another  and 
a  stronger  mesh,  in  the  net  that  was  weaving  for 
Zamora.     Zillah  herself  could  not  promote  or  watch 
over  the  safety  of  her  meetings  with  her  betrayer, 
with  more  zeal  than  did   Jules  Quatremaine,  though 
little  she  suspected  his  good  offices ;  for,  next  to  her 
father,  she  most  dreaded  his  vigilance.  But  who  shall 
describe  his  frantic  delight,  the  day  on  which  he  dis- 
covered the  pretended  Nevron's  real  name,  and  identity , 
which  he  did  on   the  third  day  from  the  one  upon 
which  Vernon  Howard  had  introduced  himself  into 
Zillah's  chamber  ?    And  why  this   intense  delight  ? 
the  cause  was  compound,  as  the  causes  of  most  strong 
feehngs  generally  are.     First, — for  in   some  natures 
bad  passions  always  have  the  precedence, — he  knew 
that  in  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Vernon  How- 
ard, Zamora' s  daughter  fell  into  an  abyss,  from  which 
there  was  no  redemption.     And  thus,  in  the  total 
wreck   of  the   Jew's   fondest  hopes    and   proudest 
dreams,  was   Quatremain's  long  burning  thirst  for 
revenge  slaked  beyond  his  most  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions.    The  other  source  of  his  tumultuous  joy,  at 
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this  discovery,  was,  to  himself,  a  wild  onslaught  of 
conflicting  passions  without  a  name,  a  legion  of 
phantoms,  wrestling  with  darkness,  to  make  a  pas- 
sage for  themselves,  through  the  foul  arena  of  his 
heart.  Most  men  have  either  business  or  pleasure 
for  their  diurnal  aim ;  and,  with  some,  pleasure  is 
business,  with  others  business  is  pleasure.  But  up 
to  the  present  time,  both  had  been  equal  strangers 
to  Jules  Quatremaine  ;  for,  though  he  laboured  early 
and  late,  his  was  an  aimless,  zestless  toil,  whose 
fruits  were  for  Zamora.  And  as  for  pleasure,  though  it 
was  everywhere  beforehim  andaround  him,  its  subtile 
influences  had  never  yet  penetrated  into  his  callous 
excern  fibres.  But  there  is  one  spark  which  smoul- 
ders at  the  bottom  of  every  heart,  and  sooner  or  later, 
the  breath  must  pass  over  it,  which  either  fans  it  into 
a  bright,  genial,  steady  flame,  or  scatters  it  in  fierce 
volumes  of  devastation  and  destruction.  For  the  last 
year  this  spark  had  kindled  and  glowed,  till  it  perfectly 
raged  within  the  bosom  of  Jules  Quatremaine ;  for 
he  himself  felt  that  it  was  so  choked  by  the  dust  and 
ashes  of  all  the  better  feelings  and  fairer  humanities 
of  life,  that  if  ever  it  did  struggle  through  them,  and 
burst  forth,  it  would  only  be  to  consume  himself,  and 
scare  all  others  from  him.  For  the  last  year,  night  after 
night,  had  Jules  Quatremaine  sat  in  the  gloom  of 
his  own  narrow,  miserable  garret,  looking  down  into 
a  splendid  suite  of  gilded  saloons,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the   court ;    but  it  was  not  their  costliness 
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which  attracted  him,  nor  their  luxury  that  he  coveted. 
But  from  his  dark  ambush  could  he  see,  almost  every 
evening  from  dusk  till  midnight,  and  sometimes  later, 
in  those  gorgeous  rooms,  a  form  that  Grecian  sculp- 
tures might  have  dreamt,  and  a  fair  young  face  so 
pensive,  that  it  seemed  almost  holy,  leaning  on  a 
hand  and  arm,  of  equal  beauty,  and  nearly  as  much 
expression,  for  there  is  q.  physiognomy  as  well  as  a  poetry 
of  form,  Jules  Gluatremaine  had  heard  of  God  ; 
(who  has  not  ?)  but  that  was  all  he  knew  of  him  > 
for,  whenever  he  had  a  few  hours  to  spare,  and  a 
few  sous  to  spend,  he  preferred  spending  both  in 
the  Cafe  Procope  to  going  to  church  ;  and  if  he  did 
by  accident  saunter  into  Notre  Dame,  as  the  one 
nearest  to  him,  it  was  more  by  way  of  seeing  a  pa- 
geant gratis,  than  anything  else,  as  mass,  vespers,  or 
complines,  once  over,  he  never  stayed  for  the  ser- 
mon. Perhaps,  then,  it  was  that  he  mistook  Eve- 
lyn, in  her  pure,  high,  and  melancholy  beauty,  for 
the  exquisite  image  of  some  fair  saint,  enshrined 
amid  the  other  treasures  of  that  costly  room,  into 
whose  vista  he  sent  the  focus  of  his  gaze,  hour  after 
hour,  through  the  lonely  night,  when  the  stars  alone 
were  witness  to  his  vigils,  and  the  night  wind  only 
sighed  an  answer  to  his  thoughts.  Be  this  as  it 
might;  she  was  at  all  events  his  tutelary  divinity;  for 
he  knelt  to  her,  not  only  corporeally,  but  with  his 
very  soul ;  for  all  impious  as  he  was  in  most  things,  he 
felt  it  was  a  sort  of  sacrilege  for  one  like  him  to 
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think  of   hei'  but  as  men  think  of  angels  in  praver. 
Had  it  been  offered  to  him  during  one  of  these  long 
devotional  watches,  to  be  brought  into  her  presence, 
he  would  have  trembled  and  refused,  as  if  he  had 
been  threatened  with  being  sent  unshrived  to  hea- 
ven.    Why  then  his  exceeding  joy,  at  his  detection 
of  the  guilt  of  Evelyn's  husband  ?  when,  even  could 
this  have  dissolved   all  human  ties  between  them, 
and  have  left  her  free,  and  in  his  own  sphere  of  life, 
Jules  Quatremaine  never  for  a  moment  diluded  him- 
self by  supposing  that,  with  his  personal  appearance, 
— even  had  he,  morally  speaking,  been  angelic, — he 
could  ever  inspire  a  woman  with   any  feehng  but 
aversion  or  disgust.     The  joy,  like  the  gratified  re- 
venge he  felt  at  Zamora's  punishment,  was  as  yet 
vague,  wandering  and  esoteric,  for  there  are  physio- 
logical dunces  as  well  as  scholastic  ones,  and  some 
men  only  begin  to  learn  their  passions  late  in  life,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  clearly  analyse  and  explain  them- 
selves to  themselves,  being  unable  to  form  deductions 
from  experience,  being  wanting  in  fact  in  what  Bacon 
calls  axiomata  infima ;  and  Jules  Quatremaine  was 
one  of  these  physiological  dunces,  a  man  in  years, 
but  only  now  beginning  the  alphabet  of  life.    It  was 
not  the  mere  vulgar  grasping  instinct  of  theft,  that 
had  instigated  him  into  abstracting  Zamora's  keys, 
but  the  intuitive  knowledge  that  wealth  was  power, 
and   why  did  he  want  power  ?    power  !    power !  at 
least  the  power  of  money  ?     Was  it  not  the  golden 
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lever  that  was  to  remove  every  barrier  that  separated 
him  from  her,  how  he  could  not  tell,  nor  did  he 
want  to  know ;  but  such  was  his  dreamy  from  which 
he  did  not  care  to  be  awakened  ;  for  he  linew  that  the 
reality  was,  that  she  never  could  be  any  thing  to 
him  hut  a  dream.  Had  he  not  a  right  then  to  steep 
the  too  lovely  shadows  of  his  dream  in  any  hues  he 
pleased  ?  Besides,  he  felt  (for  as  yet  all  with  him 
was  intuition,)  that  Zamora  had  a  wealth  of  secrets 
at  least  coequal  with  his  wealth  of  gold,  and  once 
in  possession  of  them,  Zamora  was  in  his  power. 
On  the  preceding  evening  Jules  Quatremaine  had, 
as  usual,  been  riveted  to  his  own  narrow  window, 
looking  down  into  Lady  Evelyn's  apartment ;  the 
space  across  the  court  from  his  window  to  hers, 
was  his  world,  and  the  spot  where  she  sat  was  its 
uttermost  limits.  He  had  watched  her  through 
the  whole  of  her  reverie,  when  Maud  had  left  her  to 
go  into  the  garden  with  Valasquez  ;  and,  as  the 
small  pearly  tears  coursed  themselves  like  dew  upon 
a  flower  down  Evelyn's  fair  and  delicate  cheeks, 
two  large  drops  overflowed  his  eyes,  and  rolled  down 
his  furrowed  face.  The  letter  she  held  in  her 
hand,  (the  first  that  she  had  received  that  evening 
from  her  husband,  demanding  the  twenty  thousand 
louis),  had  been  read  before  it  reached  her  by 
Quatremaine,  for  he  in  fact  it  was  who  had  under- 
taken for  Mr.  Howard,  to  have  it  conveyed  to  his  wife. 
''  Ah  !^'  thought  Jules,  actually  gnawing   the  back 
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of  his  own  hand  ;  "  no  doubt  she  has  not  got  the 
money,  and  that  it  is  which  frightens  and  distresses 
her  ;  and  to  think  that  /,  poor,  miserable  wretch  that 
I  am,  have  not  got  it  to  send  her, — unknown,  anony- 
mously from  2i  friend,  her  friend  !  she  could  not,  she 
would  not  quite  spurn  me,  when  at  some  long, — long 
time  hence,  she  knew  that  that  friend  was  me !''  and 
here  he  rocked  himself  too  and  fro,  and  knocked  the 
bare  wall  beside  the  little  window  with  his  clenched 
hand  like  a  maniac.  When  he  again  turned  his  head 
to  the  window,  and  sent  his  eyes  downwards  on  their 
untiring  watch,  he  saw  the  gilded  doors  of  Evelyn's 
ante-room  opening  wide,  to  admit  the  young,  hand- 
some rajffine,  elegant,  and  all  conquering  Richelieu,  ^-^^^'H- 
There  he  stood  like  one  in  a  dream,  writhing,  but 
unable  to  move  ;  his  breath  came  thick  and  short, 
the  beatings  of  his  heart  were  so  violent  that  they 
actually  seemed  to  lash  through  his  eyes  and  obscure 
his  sight ;  but  still  he  stood  watching  it  all,  and 
gloating  on  each  separate  torture  in  its  preparation. 
Richelieu  kissed  her  hand  !  true  it  was  but  the  com- 
mon custom  of  the  time,  but  Jules  Quatremaine 
cursed  such  sacrilegious  customs  in  his  heart,  and 
twisted  his  icy  fingers  with  a  convulsive  writhing  as 
he  did  so.  Evelyn  moved  not  beyond — languidly 
turning  her  head  towards  the  place  where  Richelieu 
had  seated  himself;  was  this  the  nonchalance  of  in- 
difference, or  of  habit?  yet  no — he  had  scarcely  ever 
seen  him  there  before.     Oh,  this  was  a  kind,  kind 
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thought,  and  for  a  moment  he  hugged  it :  but — but 
they  might  have  met  ehewhere ;  true,  he  knew  all  her 
haunts,  for  did  he  not  follow  her  to  them  all  ?  but 
only,  like  a  fallen  angel,  to  hover  round  the  threshold 
of  the  paradise  which  he  could  never  enter !  Was 
she  then — she  whom  he  had  worshipped  so  purely, 
because  she  was  pure,  though  breathing  an  atmo- 
sphere of  vice — was  she  then  a  cheat  like  all  the  rest  ? 
fair  without,  but  foul  within  ?  he  who  would  not, 
had  he  been  her  equal  in  station,  in  attraction,  in 
youth,  have  injured  her  by  one  equivocal  act,  who 
would  not  have  polluted  her  by  one  unworthy 
thought ; — he  who  had  knelt  before  her  living  image, 
preferring  a  breathing  seraph  to  its  marble  effigy, — 
was  he  then  about  to  see  the  idol  he  had  set  up 
desecrated  by  the  theophism  of  another !  shivered  to 
the  profane  paeans  of  a  Richelieu  ? 

It  was  with  no  sinister  views  in  reference  to  him- 
self, that  Qaatremaine  had  felt  such  an  undefined, 
but  triumphant  burst  of  delight,  when  he  discovered 
Vernon  Howard's  designs  with  regard  to  Zillah  ;  but 
had  this  feeling  been  put  into  words,  it  would  have 
amounted  to  this:  "/if  is  true  she  can  never  be  mine, 
but  now  she  is  freed  from  him,  rieither  will  she  be 
ANYBODY  else's."  What  a  relief  to  him  was  it 
then  when  he  saw  Richelieu  conversing,  apparently, 
upon  indifferent  topics,  and  Evelyn  laughing  so  joy- 
ously 1  "  There  is  no  danger  where  the  people  laugh,'' 
said  the  great  Cardinal  (Richelieu).    If  this  be  true 
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politically,  it  is  equally  true  with  regard  to  gallantry  ; 
guilt,  like  love,  may  have  smiles,  but  it  has  no  laughter » 
But  when  he  saw  Richelieu  kneel  to  her,  to  cover  her 
hands  with  kisses,  and  Evelyn  make  no  other  obstacle 
to  the  proceeding  than  by  merely  turning  her  head 
to  warn  him  of  the  open  door  behind  her,  as  if  de- 
tection and  interruption  were  all  she  dreaded  !  the 
ONE  great  agony  of  Quatremaine's  whole  life  was 
concentrated  in  the  bitter  burning  gall  of  that  mo- 
ment. The  reaction  that  took  place  at  the  termi- 
nation of  this  scene,  which  convinced  him  that  Evelyn 
was  what  he  had  always  thought  her,  was  too  much 
for  him  morally  and  physically,  and  he  sank  down 
beside  the  little  window  perfectly  exhausted ;  but  by 
degrees  a  wild  but  ecstatic  delirium  took  possession 
of  him,  he  gave  two  or  three  liberated  gasps,  as  if 
the  weight  of  the  whole  universe  had  suddenly  been 
removed  from  his  chest ;  he  put  back  his  hair,  to  ob- 
tain still  more  air;  then  he  patted  and  caressed  his 
own  hands,  as  if  thei/  had  done  some  good  deed  with 
which  he  was  well  pleased  ;  then  he  raised,  upon  the 
fair  and  boundless  site  of  imagination,  colossal 
structures  of  the  good  and  beautiful ;  but  alas  ! 
their  foundation  was  evil,  for  they  were  all  based 
upon  the  ruin  and  the  spoils  of  Zamora.  No  mat- 
ter ;  should  he  not  be  serving  and  avenging  many 
in  thus  avenging  himself?  besides,  he  should 
then  know  who  and  what  he  was  ;  for  verily 
Zamora  had  never  clothed  and  fed  him  since  the  age 
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of  nine,  out  of  pure  charity  and  benevolence ;  and 
hard  as  he  had  made  him  toil  for  the  bitter  bread  of 
dependence,  he  would  still  have  considered  his  slave 
his  debtor,  had  he  not  some  mysterious  but  more 
binding  claim  upon   him,     ^*  Who  knows,"  cried  he 
aloud,  "  but  that  I  may  have  a  name  worth  hfting 
out  of  the  mire,  and  gilding  with  good  deeds  ?  if  not, 
why,  ever  since  I   have  seen  her,  has  a  yearning  for 
better  things,  a  craving  for  greater,  tugged  so  strongly 
at  my  heart  ?"  and  so  he  went  on,  detaching  here 
and  there  some  grain  of  gold  from  the  fretted  tissue 
of  his  thoughts  with  the  quicksilver  of  hope.     Like 
Christopher    Columbus,    he   ascribed,    unknown   to 
himself  in  his  crude,  undigested  aspirations,  a  moral, 
nay,  a  religious  value  to  gold.*     He  started  to  his 
feet,  and  struck  a  light,  all  was  now  dark  in  Evelyn's 
apartment,   so   he  drew  the   scanty  red  and   white 
checked  curtain  across  his  own  window,  and  then 
walked  over  to  an  old,  high,  much  worm-eaten  oak 
chest,  which  served   the  triple   purpose  of  library- 
table,  toilet,  and  w' ardrobe ;  above  it  was  what  had 
once  been  deemed  a  handsome  old  glass,  when  glass 
was  so  rare  as   to  have  the  smallest   portion  of  it 
thought  of  value.     This  one  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  shield,  the  gilding  entirely  rubbed  off  the  florid 

*  "  Because  whoever  possesses  it,"  says  Columbus,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  about  the  gold-island  of  Chryse, 
''  obtains  what  he  will  in  this  world  ;  nay,  by  the  payment  of  masses, 
brings  many  souls  into  Paradise." 
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carving  of  the  frame,  and  the  quicksilver  departed 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  glass — as  it  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  old  palace  of  Plesis  les  Tours,  where 
the  gloomy  reflections  it  had  made  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  had,  no  doubt,  so  terribly 
dimmed  its  pristine  lustre. 

''  This  will  not  do,"  soliloquised  Quatremaine, 
looking  at  his  intersected  face,  as  it  appeared  through 
the  little  splashes  of  quicksilver,  ^'  few  and  far  be- 
tween," in  the  old  glass.  *^  If  Dage  ever  dressed  [a 
head  for  gold,  he  shall  dress  mi7ie  ;  and  still  less  will 
this  do,''  added  he,  lifting  up  one  of  the  lapels  of  his 
corheau  cloth  coat,  with  its  rusty  steel  buttons,  ''  so 
if  ever  Duprez  *  made  a  coat  for  gold,  he  shall  make 
me  one.  What  would  Richelieu  himself  be,  dressed 
as  I  am  ?  and  what  should  I  be,  dressed  as  he  is  ? 
ha  I  ha  !''  continued  he,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  holding 
the  light  above  his  head,  and  peering  into  the  churlish 
glass,  that  sent  him  back  his  own  features  by  instal- 
ments ;  "  no  beauty,  verily,  but  less  ugly,  decidedly;" 
and  for  the  first  tim2  Jules  Quatremaine  discovered 
two  indisputable  facts  ;  namely,  that  he  had  very 
handsome  eyes,  and  very  handsome  hands.  **  I  am 
glad,"  thought  he,  replacing  the  lamp  upon  the  old 
oak  chest,  '"'  that  I  am  not  so  very  a  monster  as  I 
thought ;  and  gold,  gold,  thou  brave  red  fluid  that 
runs  through  the  veins  of  the  universal  world,  and 
quickens  the  pulse  of  every  fate,  thou  shalt  do    the 

•  The  tailor  then  most  in  vogue  at  Paris. 
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rest."  As  he  laid  down  the  lamp,  the  light  fell  upon 
a  short,  thick  old  book,  bound  in  black  leather,  with 
a  flowing  pattern  of  gold  leaves  over  it,  and  a  place 
where  once  had  been  a  gold  clasp,  but  that  was  there 
no  longer.  By  one  of  those  extraordinary  coincidences 
which  so  often  continue  our  thoughts,  by  some  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  in  the  exterior  world,  this 
quaint-looking  volume  chanced  to  be  one  that  had 
been  published  at  Barcelona  in  1545,  bearing  the 
curious  title  of  Sentexcias  Catholicas  del  Divo 
Poeta  Dante  I  but  what  rendered  it  so  extraordinary 
was,  that  in  it  was  a  letter  of  Mossen  Taime  Teener, 
the  Catalonian  lapidary,  to  Columbus,  in  which,  among 
many  other  strange  theories,  the  following  curious 
passage  occurs,  touching  the  island  of  Saila, where  dogs 
and  apes  were  said  to  wear  golden  collars  :  ">So  long^' 
writes  Mossen,  "t/5  your  Excellency  does  not  find  hlack 
men,  you  mttst  not  look  for  great  things,  real  treasures., 
such  as  sjAceSf  diamonds,  and  gold.^''  ''Truly,  then, 
the  mystery  is  solved,''  cried  Quatremaine,  closing  the 
book  at  this  passage,  where  he  had  by  chance  opened 
it,  *'  for  Zamora  is  the  blackest  man  at  heart  that 
I  know,  and  consequently  no  doubt  the  richest.''  As 
he  spoke,  he  flung  the  quaint  old  volume  from  him, 
and  in  doing  so,  a  small  oblong  piece  of  parchment, 
torn  at  one  end,  as  if  it  had  been  a  label  attached  to 
a  key,  fell  out  of  it  at  his  feet;  he  picked  it  up,  and 
read  on  it,  in  Zamora's  hand-writing,  these  words  : 
''Key  of  small  chagrin  and  silver  casket^  containing 
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papers  relative  to  the  birth  of  the  real  Lord  ; 

Madanw  de  P — re's  contract  for  the  pension  ;  the 
Regent's  and  Lord  G,'s  ditto  for  same  ;  Marie  Cadets 
agreement,  and  other  proofs  ;  Duboisiana." 

"  So,'*  said  Quatremaine,  turning,  and  returning 
this  document  in  every  direction,  here  is  a  clue  to 
one  of  his  secrets,  and  it  should  not  be  one  of  the 
least  by  the  names  here  on, — Lord  G — ,  who  can  he 
be  ?  well,  no  matter,  Madame  de  P~re,  thafs  plain 
enough,  it  must  be  Madame  de  Parabere,  by  the 
names  of  the  regent  and  Dubois  following  it  so 
closely  ;  at  all  events,  the  chagrin  and  silver  casket 
shall  soon  solve  the  enigma  for  me ;  and  carefully 
inclosing  this  slip  of  parchment  in  his  pocket-book, 
he  gave  one  more  look  down  at  Evelyn's  windows* 
where  seeing  that  all  was  now  dark,  he  left  Ihe  lamp 
lighting  in  his  own  room,  and  flinging  himself  all 
dressed  as  he  was,  on  the  bed,  slept  soundly  till  nine 
the  following  morning,  when  he  arose,  went  out, 
took  a  bath,  called  upon  Duprez,  who  promised  him 
a  quiet  but  unexceptionable  suit  by  noon,  and  Dage, 
being  too  great  a  man  to  be  had  at  a  moment's 
notice,  especially  by  a  mere  commis,  he  was  fain  to 
content  himself  with  the  gratuitous  performance  of 
his  friend,  Monsieur  Isabe,  Valasquez's  valet,  whom 
he  met  like  himself  breakfasting  at  Ramponneau's; 
and,  so  great  was  the  change  wrought  in  Gluatre- 
maine's  appearance  by  this  soignee  toilette,  that  he, 
himself,  was  more    surprised    than    any  one  at  it. 
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Duprez,  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  had  looked  at  the 
man  for  whom  he  was  'to  improvise  a  dress,  and  as 
he  knew  from  long  experience  that,  although  there 
were  some  forms  which  nothing  can  embellish,  yet, 
were  there  none  that  might  not  be  improved  by 
keeping  them  true  to  themselves,  that  is,  by  pre- 
serving that  symmetrical  harmony  which  nature,  in 
her  ugliest  freaks,  never  fails  to  adhere  to  ;  and  the 
chocolate-brown  velvet  coat,  Valenciennes  ruffles, 
canary-coloured  silk  waistcoat,  and  black  mode  silk 
small  clothes,  which  he  had  sent  Quatremaine,  toned 
in  admirably  with  his  whole  appearance,  and  sub- 
dued, as  it  were,  into  a  sort  of  vague  mellowness  the 
otherwise  angular  awkwardness  of  his  appearance. 
In  donning  his  new  clothes,  he  seemed  to  have  put 
on  a  new  nature,  for  there  was  a  repose  and  self  pos- 
session about  his  manner,  for  which  it  had  never 
been  remarkable  before ;  and  it  was  almost  with  the 
graceful  dignity  of  a  grand  seigneur,  that  he  rose  from 
his  seat,  by  Zamora's  bed-side,  to  receive  Quesnay 
when  the  latter  arrived. 

'^  Ah  !  bad  case,  bad  case,^'  said  Gluesnay,  draw- 
ing back  the  curtain,  and  raising  one  of  Zamora's 
eyelids,  "  I  should  say  these  attacks  were  chronic." 

'^  Ever  since  I  can  remember,  and  that  is  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  he  has  been  subject  to  them,"  re- 
plied Quatremaine. 

**  Has  this  one  been  brought  on  by  any  unusual 
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moral  or  physical  excitement?''  asked    Quesnay,  as 
he  felt  the  sick  man's  pulse. 

"  A  very  unusual  and  a  very  terrible  occurrence 
has  been  the  cause  of  it."  sighed  Quatremaine,  with 
an  air  of  well  feigned  grief;  "  his  daughter,  his  only 
daughter,  his  pride,  his  hope,  his  beautiful  Zillah, 
has  been  carried  off  in  the  night  while  he  was  at 
Marli  with  the  king." 

"  God  bless  me  !  really  ?  what,  Lebel,  eh  ?" 
"  Non,  Monsieur,  non  ;  worse  even  then  that,  for 
even  then  there  might  be  hope  of  a  rescue,  for  what 
cannot  gold  achieve,  and  his  majesty  is  quite  as  fond 
of  money  as  he  is  of  beauty.     No,  it  is  with  an  un- 
principled Englishman,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,"  con- 
tinued Quatremaine,  in  a  compassionating  tone,  telling 
the  very  thing  which  he   knew  it  would  most  grieve 
Zamora   to  have  known,  and  which,   repeating   to 
Quesnay,  was  equivalent  to  having  inserted   in   Les 
mouvelles  a   la  main,  as   it  was  sure  to  be  published 
in  every  house  in   Paris— *' The  very  worst  of  it  is, 
that  Zamora  has  been  this   Englishman's  complete 
dupe  throughout  the  whole  affair,  giving  him  money 
to   help  it  on,  and   never  dreaming  it  was  his  own 
daughter  !  even  urging  him  to  carry  off  the  lady  from 
this  house,  for  the  better  preservation  of  his  secret.*' 
"  Ah  !"  said  Quesnay,  taking  a  long  pinch  of  snuff 
as  if  he  enjoyed  the  idea  of  the  Jew's  self-baited  trap 
quite  as  much  as  the  fragrant  weed  he  was  respiring. 
"  Ah  !  cest  joli,  and  this  Englishman's  name  V 
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"  Here  it  is,"  said  Quatremaine,  handing  him  the 
paper  of  thanks  ^to  Zamora,  which  Vernon  Howard 
had  left  with  the  porter. 

*'  Vernon  Hov — Hovard,  connois  pas/^  said  Ques- 
navj  reading  the  signature  of  the  paper.  "  Well," 
added  he,  with  a  shrug,  as  he  seated  himself  before 
a  table  to  write  a  prescription,  "  there  is  every  pro- 
bability that  this  last  attack  may  end  in  insanity  ; 
you  must  keep  him  very  quiet,  remove  him  if  pos- 
sible before  he  comes  to  himself,  to  his  own  room, 
not  let  him  be  consulted  upon  business  or  affairs  of 
any  kind.    Who  have  I  the  honour  of  speaking  to  ?'' 

"  My  name  is  Quatremaine,  sir." 

"  A  friend  of  Monsieur  Zamora's,  I  presume." 

"  His  managing  clerk,  sir." 

"  Well  then,  Monsieur  Quatremaine,  you  must 
fulfil  your  calling,  and  act  for  him  in  all  things." 

The  vivid  glow  that  pervaded  Quatremaine's  heart 
at  this  speech,  could  only  be  compared  to  one  of 
those  sudden  bursts  of  sunshine  that  sometimes 
flood  the  Valais,  when  the  storm  has  been  wrestHng 
with  darkness  upon  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
day  god,  with  his  golden  armour,  rushes  between 
them,  and  putting  them  to  flight  plants  his  conquer- 
ing standard  upon  the  plain. 

But  Quatremaine  mastered  himself,  there  is  such 
moderation^  m  conscious  strength,  and  with  a  quiet 
smile,  he  replied — "  Alas  !    sir,  M.  Zamora  is  very 
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jealous  of  his  authority,  very  tenacious  of  any  inter- 
ference in  his  affairs.'' 

'•  3Ials  Diable  !  mon  cher  Monsieur  Quatremaine,^* 
said  Quesnay,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  suspending 
his  pen,  and  pointing  with  it  over  his  shoulder  to 
the  inanimate  form  of  Zamora,  ''  is  that  a  man  ca- 
pable of  attending  to  his  affairs  ?" 

"  I  have  long  thought  that  he  was  not,^'  muttered 
Quatremaine,  with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head. 

"  Eh  Men  raison  de  plus  that  you  should  manage 
them  for  him." 

''But — but— I  scarcely  like  to  delegate  so  much 
responsibility  to  myself  without  I  had  your  written 
authority  for  doing  so." 

**  If  that  be  all,  I'll  soon  end  your  dilemma,''  cried 
Quesnay,  writing  the  required  order,  which  he  placed 
in  Quatremaine's  hand  with  the  prescription,  telling 
him  to  lose  no  time  in  having  the  latter  made  up, 
and  then  taking  possession  of  his  hat  and  large 
gold-headed  cane,  he  took  leave  of  Zamora's  head 
clerk,  promising  to  look  in  again  in  the  evening. 

The  echo  of  Quesnay's  carriage  wheels  had  not 
died  away,  before  Quatremaine,  with  folded  arms,  had 
resumed  his  seat  by  Zamora's  bed-side.  ^'This  last 
attach  may  end  in  insanity ^^  murmured  he,  repeating 
the  physician's  words,  as  he  looked  stedfastly  upon 
the  livid  face  of  his  enemy,  "  then  if  so,  God  has 
done  my  work  for  me,  I  need  no  further  vengeance 
on  thee,  Abdias  Zamora,  than  to  enjoy  thy  ill  gotten 
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wealth;  enjoy!  how  can  /  enjoy?  what  is  enjoy- 
ment ?  not  pleasure,  surely,  for  how  blase  and  list- 
JfA/^y\  less  are  all  those    Freluquets  who  haunt  Rampon- 
neaus,  and  yet  they  live  on,  and  for  pleasure — good. 
Suppose  I  were  to  try  and  do  good.     She  is  always 
doing  good — she  is  good — is  it  that,  that  makes  her  so 
beautiful  I  wonder  ?  Oh  I  if  being  good,  could  make 
me  like  to  her  ;    if  doing  good,  could  bring  me  near 
to  her ;  and  yet,  ever  since  I   have  thought  of  no- 
thing but  her,  I  have  felt  less  hard,  less  bad,  I  have 
even  given  to  the   poor,  though  I  have  been  poor 
myself;  but  it  was  such  happiness  to  know  that  I 
could  do  any  thing  that  she  did,  except  my  hatred  of 
HIM.    The  old  leaven  seems  to  have  been  gradually 
passing  away  from  me,  but  even   that  would  pass 
away  too,  if  God  takes   all  that  was  Zamora  and 
leaves    a    powerless   idiot    in  his    stead ;     I'll    not 
harm  you  then,  nay,  more,  I'll  prevent  others  doing 
so,  and  see  you  cared  for ;  will  not  that  be  what  the 
preachers  tells  us  to  do,  returning  good  for  evil? 
aye,  verily,  that  will  it.     Oh  !  if  she  would  but  teach 
me  how — for  goodness  seems  to  me  like  alchemy,  a 
glorious  thing  with  all,  but  hard  to  acquire."     And 
again  Jules  Quatremaine  thought  of  Evelyn,  and 
the  more  he  thought  of  her  the  more  he  aspired 
after  better  things,  the  more  good  faith  crept  into 
the  Httle  offices  he  performed  for  his  heavily  stricken 
foe.    But  Quatremaine  loved  in  the  real  and  abstract 
meaning  of  the  word,  without  any  alloy  of  human 
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passion,  without  any  lackering  of  human  hope,  the 
good  and  the  beautiful,  that  many  worship  in  a 
vague  and  impalpable  spirit,  he  worshipped,  em- 
bodied in  a  beautiful  reality;  what  w^onder  then, 
that  the  dark  and  shrunken  web  of  his  nature  began 
gradually  to  whiten  and  to  expand,  since,  like  the 
patriarch  of  old,  he  now  entertained  an  angel  un- 
awares ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

'• 'Tis  the  cruel  artifice  of  fate, 

Thus  to  refine,  and  vary  on  our  woes, 
To  raise  us  from  despair,  and  give  us  hopes^ 
Only  to  plunge  us  in  the  gulf  again, 
And  make  us  doubly  wretched." 

*''  Sorrow  is  the  flock  of  sparrows  which  remains  behind,  and  builds 
in  the  nests  of  the  birds  of  passage." — The  True  Story  of  my  Life,  by 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  translated  by  Mary  Houiit. 

The  morning  after  the  evening  upon  which  Valas- 
quez  had  so  anxiously  inquired  if  Lord  Athenreagh'a 
answer  had  been  received,  the  long-looked-for,  long- 
hoped-for  letters  arrived  from  England,  and,  like 
most  long-looked-for,  long-hoped-for  things  in  this 
world,  brought  nothing  but  bitter  sorrow  and  keen 
disappointment,  and  the  most  poignant  part  of 
Maud's  affliction  was  the  death-blow  she  was  about 
to  inflict  upon  Raphael ;  she  who  had  been  so  sure 
of  her  father's  consent,  that,  the  very  day  before,  she 
had  accepted  of  a  casket  of  pearls  from  Valasquez, 
whose  beauty  and  magnitude  could  only  be  equalled 
by  those  far-famed  sets  then  of  European  celebrity, 
belonging  to  Madame  D'Egmont,  those  historical 
pearls,  in  fact,  upon  which  the  republic  of  Venice 
had  lent  such  immense  sums  to  her  husband's  an- 
cestor, the  Comte  Lamoral  D'Egmont,  to  carry  on 
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the  war  of  the  Netherlands  against  Philip  of  Spain 
and  his  statholder  the  Duke  of  Alba.* 

The  sisters  were  sitting  at  breakfast  when  the 
servant  returned  from  the  poste  restante  with  the 
letters ;  the  bag  was  soon  unlocked,  and  the  con- 
tents eagerly  glanced  over. 

*'  For  you,  Maud,  from  papa/^  said  Evelyn,  tossing 
over  Lord  Athenreagh's  packet  to  her  sister,  with 
almost  as  much  delight  in  her  eyes  as  sparkled  in 
poor  Maud's,  so  little  did  either  of  them  dream  of 
the  death-warrant  it  contained.  Maud  tore  it  open, 
and  Evelyn  at  the  same  time  opened  one  from  her 
father's  valet,  Latimer,  which  ran  as  follows  : — 
*'Mt  Lady, 

"  I  feel  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform  your  lady- 
ship that  your  honoured  father  has  had  another 
paralytic  stroke  since  yesterday ;  I  say  another,  be- 
cause, honoured  madam,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  his  lord- 

•  It  13  a  remarkable  fact  that  since  the  sixteenth  century  only  two 
of  these  splendid  pearls  had  been  injured  or  discoloured;  and  Ma- 
dame D'Egmont  (Sophie  Septimanie  de  Richelieu,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  Marechal  de  Richelieu),  in  whose  possession  they  were 
at  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  affirmed  that  putting  up  pearls  with  a 
piece  of  the  root  of  the  ashe  {la  racine  de  Frene)  would  always  pre- 
serve them  from  being  discoloured,  a  fact  which  Buffon  would  not 
believe  ;  but  the  truth  of  this  assertion  was  proved  by  these  very 
pearls  having  been  preserved  unblemished  by  succeeding  generations 
for  seven  hundred  years  by  this  simple  process.  These  pearls  origi- 
nally came  from  the  Gradenigo  family,  of  Venice,  and  cost  fifteen 
thousand  golden  crowns^  equivalent  to  double  the  number  of  pounds 
sterling  now.  The  necklace  and  bracelets  of  these  pearls  had  at  the 
clasps  forty  pendant  pear-shaped  pearls  and  jacyntbs. 
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ship  had  one  about  four  months  ago,  but  which, 
before  it  came  on,  he  had  positively  forbid  my  men- 
tioning to  you  or  Lady  Maud,  should  he  ever  be 
similarly  afflicted,  (of  which  he  always  seemed  to 
have  a  forewarning  like).  I  trust  therefore  to  your 
ladyship's  well-known  goodness,  not  to  be  angry  with 
me  for  having  concealed  this  first  stroke  from  your- 
self and  Lady  Maud  ;  but  indeed  I  could  not,  as  your 
ladyship  must  be  aware,  go  directly  counter  to  my 
lord's  orders, — now  it  is  different ;  I  fear  the  worst, 
from  what  Drs.  Jennings  and  Yerschoyle  say,  that 
is,  that  my  honoured  master  may  never  again  be 
in  his  right  mind ;  and  yet  he  seems  sensible  in  a 
manner,  too,  of  what  is  going  on  about  him,  though 
hot  able  to  speak.  Such  being  the  case,  I  feel  it  my 
bounden  duty  to  let  your  ladyships  both  know  ex- 
actly how  matters  are.  His  lordship  had  almost 
entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  first  seizure, — 
and  I  don't  know  when  he  seemed  so  v/ell,  or  in 
such  spirits  as  yesterday,  as  he  seemed  much  de- 
lighted with  some  letters  he  had  received  from  foreign 
parts, — I  believe  from  your  ladyships  ;  and  instantly 
ordered  the  coach  to  go  to  my  Lady  Glensboroughs, 
where  he  remained  more  than  two  hours ;  when  he 
came  away,  his  face  was  much  flushed,  and  he 
seemed  altogether  greatly  excited.  He  did  not  take 
his  after  dinner  airing  as  usual,  but  sat  till  quite 
dark,  (without  ringing  for  lights,  in  the  library 
window  overlooking  the  Mall,  w  here  I  found  him  at 
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nine  o'clock,  when  I  went  with  Tarleton  to  announce 
supper ;  he  ate   sparingly,  as  he  always  does, — in- 
deed,   more   sparingly,   than    usual,    though    Dean 
Swift  had  sent  him  that  morning  the  finest  Wexford 
barnacle  I  ever  saw,  which  my  lord  quite  looked  for- 
ward to  for   supper ;    neither  at  dessert  would  he 
touch  another  favourite  dish  of  his,  namely,  a  pupton 
of  quince,  which  Mr.  Pope  had   sent  him  up  from 
Twickenham,   and  which  he  said  Mrs.  Blount  had 
made  with  her  own  hands  for   him.     In  short,  he 
took  nothing;  and  after  I  hadgot  him  up  stairs,  and 
valeted  his  lordship  for  the   night,   I  had  gone  into 
my  own  room,  which  since  my  lord's  first  attack  is 
the  blue   and  buff  damask   octagon  room,  next  (as 
your  ladyship  is  aware,  to  your  honoured  father's, 
with  only  the  dressing-room  between.     I  had  not 
been  more  than  ten  minutes  in  my  own  room  before 
Mrs.  Pomfret,  who   took  up  his   Canary   posset  as 
usual,  rang  his  lordship's  bell  violently.     I  ran  in- 
stantly, so  did  three  or  four  more  of  the  servants,  for 
she  had  rang  the  down  stairs  bell  too,  and  there,  to 
our  great  consternation  and   sorrow,  we  found  my 
lord  had   had   another  seizure.     I   lost  no  time  in 
sending  for  Drs.  Jennings  and  Verschoyle,  and  every 
thing  has  been  done  that  human  skill  can  do  ;  and  I 
would  fain  spare  your  ladyships  the  knowledge  of 
this  sad  event,  but  indeed  I  could  not  answer  it  to 
ray  conscience  to  do  so,  knowing  the  love  you  both 
bear  to  your  honoured  father, — as  who  does  not  that 
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knows  him?     The   moment  my  lord's  illness  was 
announced  in  the  morning  papers,  there  was  no  end 
to  the   inquiries ;    his  Majesty  and   the    Prince    of 
Wales  sent  twice  in  the   day,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Queensberry  called  herself,  as   did  the   Duchess  of 
Hamilton.     Mr.  Walpole  called   and   asked  to    see 
me,  and  after  he  had  asked  a  deal  about  my  lord, 
and  when  your  ladyships  was  expected  back,  he  said 
he  very  much  wished  I  would  let  a  Munseer  Mesmer 
from  Paris,  now  in  London,  see  Lord  Athenreagh  ; 
but  I  said  being  a  Frenchman  I  dare  not,  as  I  was 
sure  my  lord  would  have  no  faith  in  him,  and  would 
be  angry  with  me  when  he  came  to  know  it.     Mr. 
Walpole  laughed,  and  said  he  was  not  a  Frenchman, 
but  a  German.     I  said  it  was  all  the  same  thing,  as 
long  as  he  was  a  foreigner.    I  must  say,  as  all  London 
has  seemed  to  feel  my  honoured  lord's  illness,  except 
my  Lady  Glensborongh,  who  I  cannot   (God  forgive 
me  if  I  wrong  her,)  help  thinking  is  the  cause  of  it. 
It  is  true,  she  has  sent  twice  to  know  how  his  lord- 
ship is  ;  but  though  I  made  out  matters  even  worse 
than  they  are  to  hpVy  that  does  not  prevent  her  giving 
a  masquerade  to-night ;  and  indeed,  independent  of 
my  lord^s  illness,  I   think  she  might  as   v/ell  let  it 
alone,  as  they  do  say  my  Lord  Glensborongh  is  well 
nigh  ruined,  between  her  extravagance  and  his  own 
gambling.     However,  I  know  that  we  servants  have 
no  business  to  see  and  hear,  much  less  to  repeat, 
what  we  do  see  and  hear ;  and   I  humbly  beg  your 
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ladyship's  pardon    for    doing    so  in    this    instance. 
And  now,   I  am  going  to  take  a  very  great  liberty 
with  your  ladyship's  goodness ;  but  I  dare  not  ask 
the  dean  himself,  for  there  is  a  something  about  him 
that  don't  exactly  frighten  me,  but  it  confuses  me, 
he  has  such  a  bantering  way  with  him,  which  always 
reminds  me  of  a  bear's  growl,  which  one  never  can  tell 
whether  it  is  in  play  or  in  earnest.     But  this  is  what 
I  would  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  ladyship,  if 
you  would  condescend  to  tell  me  if  that  book  the 
dean    has  lately  published,  called  'Advice   to  Ser- 
vants,' is  not  all  a  squib  upon  them,  to  laugh  at  them 
for  neglecting  their  business  and  telling  stories,  as 
so   many  of  them   do, — this,  at  least,  is  the  way  / 
take   it.     But    Mr.   Gerant,    Sir   Robert  Walpole's 
butler,  says  that  it  is  no  such  thing,  but  that  it  is  all, 
in  reality,  against  the  quality,   who  exact  too   much 
from  us  servants,  and  that  we   should  not  give  into 
it.     Now,  if  your  ladyship  would  tell  me  the  rights 
of  this,  I  should  be  very  grateful,  as  there  is  a  silver 
tankard  depending  upon  it.  Again,  I  humbly  beg  your 
ladyships'  pardon  for  this  great  hberty,  but  having 
known  and  loved  both  your  ladyships  from  babies,  I 
cannot  sufficiently  remember  that  I  am  but  a  servant, 
and  that  you  are  now  no  longer  babies,  but  great  ladies. 
Lord  George  De  Vere,  your  ladyship^s  uncle,  was  in 
town  about  three  weeks  ago.     I  thought  him  looking 
in  good  case,  though  he  still  complained  of  the  pain  in 
his  side,  and  returned  to  The  Bath  again  at  the  end  of 
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four  days.    All  the  dogs  are  well,  and  there  is  no  get- 
ting Damson  and  Phillis  from  under  my  lord's  bed. 
Poor  things  !  they  seem  quite  aware  of  the  illness  of 
our   dear   good  master,   for   they  are   moping   and 
melancholy -like,  poor  things  !  and  so  sensible,  that 
they  let  the  doctors  come  and  go  without  barking. 
Mrs.  Pomfret  joins  me  in  humble  duty  to  both  your 
ladyships. 
"  And  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  lady, 
'*  Ever  your  ladyships'  most  faithful  and 
^'  Devoted  humble  servant  to  command, 

"Maurice  Latimer." 

"  My  poor  dear  father/'  thought  Evelyn,  the  tears 
overflowing  her  eyes  as  she  laid  down  Latimer's 
letter;  and  her  next  thought,  was  *^  poor  dear  Maud, 
can  there  then  be  no  earthly  joy  without  some  mighty 
sorrow  stalking  after  it,  and  casting  its  cold  blight- 
ing shadow  upon  it  ?  and  papa's  letter  to  Maud,  it 
must  then  have  been  written  before — just  before  — 
this  terrible  visitation  ;  perhaps  his  joy  at  the  idea 
of  her  being  so  happily  married^  over-excited  him 
and  brought  it  on  ;  well,  at  all  events,  /  have  not 
that  to  answer  for  in  my  marriage."  And  here  an 
almost  bitter  smile  passed  over  Evelyn's  beautiful 
face,  and  each  small  hand  was  convulsively  clenched 
till  the  nails  were  driven  into  the  delicate  palms. 
"  Well,  well,  poor  Maud,^I  need  not  be  so  selfish,  so 
—  so  detestable  as  to  envy  her — envy  her!  oh!  no. 
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I  love  her  too  much  for  that  ;  but  then  there  is 
something  over-bearing,  nay,  almost  insulting,  in 
such  intense  happiness  as  hers,  throning,  in  all  the 
regal  splendour  of  its  success,  by  such  abject  misery 
as  mine  !  But  no,  not  so  unalloyed  either,  for  this 
sad,  sad  news  of  poor  dear  papa  will,  Heaven  only 
knows,  be  quite  draw  back  enough  to  bring  her  al- 
most down  to  7J12/  level  of  sorrow."  And  these 
kinder  thoughts  of  her  gentler  nature  instantly  re- 
gaining the  ascendant,  Evelyn  prepared  to  break  the 
melancholy  tidings  to  her  sister ;  but,  with  that  pain- 
ful bashfulness  which  is  inseparable  from  real  sym- 
pathy, that  coquetry  of  compassion  which  hesitates 
over  the  display  of  each  new  feature  of  the  affliction 
that  7)mst  be  revealed,  she  dared  not  look  at  Maud  ; 
but,  rising  from  her  chair,  and  turning  her  back  to 
her,  as  she  walked  to  the  chimney  piece,  and  began 
a  busy  search  there  for  something  she  did  not  want, 
said  : 

"  Do  you  know,  Maud,  love,  I  fear  we  shall  have 
to  go  to  England  immediately  ?^' 

But  Maud  made  no  answer. 

"  How  very  tiresome  that  I  cannot  find  my  chate- 
laine" continued  Evelyn  aloud,  affecting  to  look  for 
what  she  knew  was  hanging  to  her  side.  "  Sister 
mine,  do  you  hear  me  ?  I'm  afraid  we  shall  have 
to  go  to  England  immediately." 

But  still  Maud  returning  no  answer,  Evelyn  began 
to  think  she  must  have  left  the  room,  and  so  turned 
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suddenly  round  to  ascertain  whether  such  was  the 
case.  There  sat  Maud,  paler  than  marble,  her  fa- 
ther's letter  in  both  her  hands,  with  her  eyes  cold, 
heavy  and  vacant,  as  stones  fixed  upon  it. 

*'  Good  God  !  Maud,  don't  look  so  !"  cried  Evelyn, 
rushing  across  the  room  to  her,  and  taking  both  her 
cold  hands  in  her  own,  as  she  knelt  down  before  her, 
and  looked  up  under  her  eyes  to  see  if  the  sight  had 
indeed  left  them  ;  and  then  added,  taking  one  of 
her  sister's  passive  hands  between  both  of  hers,  and 
slapping  it  as  if  to  recover  her  from  a  swoon, 

"  Maud,  dear  Maud,  speak  to  me  .'  You  know  it 
then?" 

'^  Oh,  yes,  I  know  it,"  said  Maud,  in  a  hollow 
sepulchral  voice,  returning  Evelyn's  intent  and  anx- 
ious gaze  with  a  wide  and  vacant  stare.  ''  I  know 
it.  Would  not  wilfully  plant  a  nettle  upon  my 
father's  grave — no — no,  not  for  worlds,  not  even  for 
him,  no,  they  shall  be  all  on  mine,  but  I  shall  not 
feel  them,  with  my  father's  blessing  between  them 
and  me,''  muttered  the  unhappy  girl,  incoherently 
repeating  the  conclusion  of  Lord  Athenreagh's  letter, 
and  coupling  it  with  her  own  thoughts. 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  my  ovvn  Maud,"  said  Evelyn, 
springing  to  her  feet,  and  drawing  Maud's  head  to 
her  bosom,  and  telling  her  as  she  would  an  infant, 
as  she  took  her  father's  letter  off  her  sister's  lap, 
Maud  having  now  relaxed  her  grasp  of  it.  No 
sooner  had  Evelyn  ran  her  eye  over  it  than  she  at 
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once  perceived  that  the  only  way  to  rouse  Maud 
from  the  stunning  effects  of  this  blow  to  all  her 
hopes  was  by  deaUng  another ;  and  informing  her, 
without  further  delay,  of  their  father's  critical  state. 

*^  My  poor  Maud  !"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her 
hi  her  arms,  '*  we  are  now  indeed  twins !  twins  in 
sorrow  as  we  have  been  by  birth  and  by  affection  ; 
then  who  shall  ever  part  us  now  ?  for  is  not  sorrow 
in  this  world  stronger  than  either  ?  or  than  both  ? 
aye,  than  all  ?  since  all  passes  away  but  it.  Look 
up  then  my  own  Maud,  for  perhaps  we  shall  soon 
be  orphans,  and  then  we  shall  have  no  one  to  look 
to  but  each  other.  Maud,  listen  to  me,  our  poor 
father  has  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  two,  Maud,  for  this 
is  the  second. '^ 

*' Our  father,  our  father,  what  of  him  ?  I  will 
obey  him  ;  so  don't  say  I  did  not,"  said  Maud,  sud- 
denly drawing  herself  up  with  an  impotent  attempt 
at  resolution,  and  then  with  a  trembling  hand  grasp- 
ing Evelyn's  shoulder. 

"  I  know  you  will,  he  knows  it  too  ;  but  all  this 
about  Valasquez  may  be  set  right,  I  know,  I  feel 
sure  there  is  some  mi&understanding,  and  that^s  all ; 
but  alas !  dear  Maud,  what  cannot  be  helped,  what 
is  only  too  true,  is  that,  our  poor  father  has  had  a 
paralytic  stroke." 

Maud  looked  wildly  in  Evelyn's  face  with  a  con- 
tracted brow  as  if  struggling  painfully,  but  in  vain, 
to  catch  at  the  meaning  of  her  words.     Evelyn  re- 
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peated  them,  till  at  length,  their  fearful  import 
seemed  to  grow  plain  to  Maud's  confused  senses 
out  of  their  reiterated  sound.  And  no  sooner  had 
their  meaning  reached  her  than  she  gave  one  piercing 
shriek,  and  sank  down  lifeless  at  her  sister's  feet, 
Evelyn,  whose  presence  of  mind  always  increased 
according  to  the  emergency  of  the  case,  rang  for 
Maud's  maid  and  her  own,  with  whose  assistance 
she  placed  her  on  the  sofa,  and  gave  orders,  that 
when  Don  Raphael  came,  (for  they  expected  him 
that  morning,)  he  should  be  shew^n  into  another 
room,  and  she  would  go  to  him.  In  vain,  for  a  whole 
hour,  Evelyn  chafed  her  sister's  temples  ;  in  vain, 
Mademoiselle  Augustine  sighed,  and  ^' est  il  pos- 
sible dT'  over  Maud's  hands  as  she  saturated  them 
with  Hungary  water  ;  and  in  vain,  her  own  maid 
Phoebe  Ford^  cried  and  "  dear  hearted  P'  over  her 
feet  as  she  rubbed  them ;  still  Maud  remained  as 
inanimate  as  the  couch  upon  which  she  was  reclin- 
ing. But  as  Evelyn  knew  that  had  she  sent  for  all 
the  physicians  in  Paris,  they  could  do  no  more  in 
the  present  crisis  than  let  nature  take  its  course,  she 
preferred  not  having  any  more  witnesses  than  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  her  sister's  distress,  although 
Mademoiselle  Augustine,  (who,  like  all  her  order, 
knew  not  only  everything  that  went  on  in  every- 
body's house,  but  even  all  that  happened  in  every 
one's  room,  no  doubt,  surmising  a  great  deal  of  the 
latter  from  analogy,)   had  officiously  informed  her 
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that  Monsieur  le  Docteur  Quesnay  was  at  that  mo- 
ment providentially  in  the  house  with  le  vieux  Za- 
mora,  who  had  become  fou  a  Her  at  the  scandale  of  ^Actt: 
his  daughter's  elopement  with  an  Englishman  the  '^"''^f'o 
night  before  ;  and  after  dealing  out  a  great  deal  more 
information  on  the  subject,  to  which  Evelyn  did  not 
even  listen,  wound  up,  for  her  own  special  satis- 
faction, with  this  soliloquy, 

'^  Ciel !  "sont  Us  done  des  originaux  r enforces  ces 
autres  Anglais  ?  quand  Us  out  la  clef  des  chamhres  de 
sobstiner  toujours  a  prendre  la  clef  des  Champs  /"* 

Which  profound  aphorism,  Mademoiselle  Au- 
gustine had  scarcely  muttered  before  Evelyn  was 
informed  that  Valasquez  was  in  the  drawing-room  ; 
she  immediately  rose,  and  consigned  Maud  to  the 
care  of  the  two  women,  with  strict  injunctions  that 
they  should  neither  leave  her,  nor  admit  any  one  else 
into  the  room  till  she  returned,  and  then  passed  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  nerved  herself  as  she  best  could 
for  another  scene  with  Raphael,  which,  if  less  pain- 
ful to  her,  was,  she  felt,  more  difficult,  from  having 
no  legitimate  source  from  whence  she  could  draw  any 
consolation  wherewith  to  temper  the  heavy  blow  that 
awaited  him, 

**  Good  heavens  !  my  dear  Lady  Evelyn,"  ex- 
claimed Valasquez,  taking  her  hand  and  raising  it  to 
his  lips.     "You  look  ill— pale — agitated — is  anything 

*  "  Prendre  la  clef  des  champs,'  literally  to  take  the  key  of  the 
fields,  means  in  French,  to  decamp." 
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the  matter  ? — Maud — "  and  he  could  get  no  further, 
for  like  a  true  lover,  in  Evelyn's  pale  face,  he  only 
read  danger  to  Maud. 

"  My  dear  Don  Raphael/'  said  Evelyn,  trying  to 
smile  through  her  tears,  and  without  replying  to  his 
question,  putting  out  both  her  hands  and  drawing 
him  to  the  sofa,  beside  the  seat  which  she  sank  into, 
added,  with  one  of  those  pious  frauds,  whose  kind 
intentions  have  often  such  cruel  results — "  My  dear 
brother,  for  such,  I  feel  assured  I  shall  one  day  have 
a  right  to  call  you.     I  know  you  love  Maud — " 

"■  Of  course,"  interrupted  Raphael,  impatiently, 
*'  you  know  that  I  breathe,  that  I  live,  and  my  love 
for  Maud  is  to  me  my  breath  of  life,  my  existence." 

"  I  believe  it,"  said  Evelyn,  "  and  for  that  reason 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  demand  I  can  make 
upon  your  generosity,  your  self  sacrifice,  that  you 
are  not  ready  to  accede  to.*' 

Valasquez,  with  a  foreboding  of  evil,  which  the 
stingings  of  his  glittering  talisman  had  given  him 
notice  of  all  the  morning,  rather  winced  under  this 
compliment  to  his  generosity  ;  for,  as  in  politics,  the 
most  perfect  code  or  constitution,  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  human  wisdom  to  frame,  would  still 
have  something  in  it  offensive  to  our  self-love,  and 
consequently,  faulty  to  our  notions,  if  it  had  been 
formed  without  our  concurrence,  or  an  appeal  to 
our  judgment;    so  lovers,  ^  however  magnanimous. 
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invariably  rebel  against  any  act  of  generosity  or  self 
abnegation  that  does  not  originate  in,  and  emanate 
from,  themselves. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  !  tell  me  the  worst  at  once  ?" 
cried  Raphael,  rising,  and  pacing  the  room  impa- 
tiently. "What  of  Maud?  anything,  everything, 
for  her,  there  is,  there  could  be,  no  sacrifice  where 
she  is  concerned,  except  to  forego  all  claim  to  her 
— but,  oh  !  no,  I  am  dreaming,  raving,  it  cannot  be 
that  !  for  you  have  just  called  me  brother,  and  it 
was  only  last  night,  she  again  told  me  she  loved 
me,  and  happen  what  might,  never  would  be  ano- 
ther's." 

"And  that  I'm  sure  she  never  will,"  interrupted 
Evelyn,  delighted  at  being  able  to  tell  him  one  truth, 
that  was  not  fraught  with  agony  and  despair. 

"  Ha  !"  said  Valasquez,  glancing  for  the  first  time 
at  the  two  letters  Evelyn  held  in  her  hand.  "Lord 
Athenreagh,  your  father,  perhaps,  after  all  our  cer- 
tainty withholds  his  consent?  Well,  well,— that  is 
annoying,'^  continued  he,  turning  deadly  pale,  and 
biting  his  lip  till  the  blood  came ;  "  but  surely, 
surely,  Maud  will  not  give  me  up,  because  her  fa- 
ther chooses  to  play  the  tyrant." 

^'  My  dear  Don  Raphael,"  said  Evelyn,  "  pray 
try  and  compose  yourself.  Never  was  there  any 
one  less  of  a  tyrant  than  my  poor  father;  if  he  was 
one,  perhaps,  Maud  would  have  less  scruple  in  dis- 
obeying him  ;  my  fatal  marriage  is  a  sufficient  proof 
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to  you,  that  his  fault  is  that  of  being  too  yielding,  too 
confiding,  too  kind." 

"  So  it  would  appear,  I  am  an  instance  of  it,"  in- 
terrupted Valasquez,  tauntingly. 

"  No,'^  resumed  Evelyn,  calmly,  "  you  are  unfor- 
tunately at  present  a  victim  of  this  too  yielding  na- 
ture ;  read  these  letters,  and  I  think  you  will  then 
agree  with  me,  that  there  has  been  some  foul  slander 
at  work  with  regard  to  you,  but  which  time,  that 
alias  of  God's  justice,  and  your  own  unblemished 
w^orth,  must  triumphantly  refute,  but  that  till  this 
extraordinary  and  mysterious  prejudice  of  my  poor 
father's  against  you  is  elucidated  and  removed,  he 
is  in  no  state  for  his  child,  his  favourite  child  too,  to 
disobey  the  first  and  last  unreasonable  commands, 
which  his  reason  allowed  him  to  issue." 

Valasquez  took  the  letters,  and  while  his  hands 
trembled  so  violently,  as  to  render  the  task  almost 
impossible,  read  them  in  a  sort  of  frenzy.  When 
he  had  finished  Lord  Athenreagh's  to  himself,  his 
hands  dropped,  and  he  appeared,  as  Maud  had  done 
before,  turned  to  stone. 

"Dear  Don  Raphael/'  said  Evelyn,  soothingly 
laying  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  "  Courage  to 
the  end,  here  is  another  letter  from  an  old  and  faith- 
ful servant  of  my  father's,  from  which  I  derive  great 
hope,  for  it  clearly  proves  that,  when  first  my  poor 
father  received  your  proposals,  he  v»as  delighted  with 
them,  and  that  it  must   have  been   the  malignant 
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Stratagems  of  some  ulterior  influence,  which  effected 
such  a  sudden  change  in  him.'' 

Raphael  took  Latimer's  letter,  and  rushed  through 
it  as  he  had  done  the  preceding  ones.  ^'  And  who 
is  this  Lady  Glensborough  ?"  asked  he,  as  soon  as 
he  had  finished  reading  it. 

"  One  of  the  world's  charming  women,"  replied 
Evelyn,  somewhat  bitterly  ;  "  one  whom  I  also  used 
to  think  charming,  but  whom  I  now  begin  to  believe, 
report  has  ?iot  belied,  in  saying  she  has  injured  me 
deeply,  and  whom,  I  fear,  is  trying  to  injure  Maud 
too  ;  though  what  her  motive  can  be  heaven  only 
knows,  for,  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  we  never  in- 
jured her,  and  to  believe  her  words  she  adores  us  ; 
altogether,  I  am  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  contradictory 
conjecture,  for  I  can  in  no  way  account  for  such  gra- 
tuitous malignity," 

"  I  will  go  instantly  to  England  ;  I  will  see  this 
fiend  in  human  shape ;  I  will  tear  her  base  motives 
from  her  black  heart,  if  1  cannot  get  at  them  in  any 
other  way,"  exclaimed  Valasquez  frantically. 

"  Nay,  dear  Don  Raphael,  youi  wdll  do  no  such 
thing  for  our  sakes,  for  Maud's,  you  will  not  do  it  V 
said  Evelyn,  laying  one  of  her  small  white  hands 
upon  each  of  his  wrists,  and  looking  imploringly  up 
in  his  face. 

"  Oh  !  do  not  look  so  like  her,  or  I  don't  know 
what  I  may  do,"  cried  he,  biting  his  lip,  and  turning 
away  his  head. 
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"  Bat  /know  what  you  will  do,"  rejoined  Evelyn, 
gently,  yet  almost  solemnly ;  "  you  will  prove  yourself 
the  noble,  generous,  unselfish  being  that  Maud  loves, 
and  that  I  admire ;  by  forgetting  yourself  to  think 
only  of  her^  you  will  sanctify  her  choice  to  herself , 
and  justify  it  to  my  father y  by  convincing  them  by 
your  actions,  that  none  so  worthy,  to  be  confided  in, 
because  none  so  loyal  to  be  depended  on  as  you. 
Poor  Maud  !  in  this  her  bitterest,  because  her  first 
hour  of  trial  after  God,  she  leans  on  you  alone,  do 
not  then  fail  her,  but  at  least  assume  the  courage, 
which  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  you  should  in 
reality  feel ;  before  her  you  must  appear  sure  of  the 
future,  not  to  shake  her  trust ;  for  in  love  as  in  re- 
ligion, a  blind  faith  is  better  than  an  enlightened 
doubt,  for  to  believe  is  to  hope.  Oh  !  let  her  then 
see  that  you  love  her  more,  not  less,  that  she  makes 
her  love  for  you  subservient  to  a  paramount  duty 
that  she  owes  to  her  father  ;  depend  upon  it,  no  one 
can  he  false  to  one  tie  and  true  to  another,  for  duty 
where  it  exists  is  to  the  moral  world  what  God  is  to 
the  universe.  All  our  actions  are  but  the  rays  of  a 
circle  of  which  it  is  the  centre  ;  and  where  it  does 
not  exist,  our  best  impulses  are  but  as  the  transient 
flickering  of  a  lamp  which  consumes  as  it  glows,  and 
ends  in  rank  darkness,  so  do  not  trust  to  them,  for 
t  hey  will  fail  you." 

"  You  speak,  as  you  look,  like  an  angel,"  said  Va- 
lasquez,  taking  her  hand  and  raising  it  to   his  lips. 
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but  what  is  it  you  want  me  to  do  ?  anything,  every- 
thing, except  to  resign  all  thoughts  of  Maud,  that  I 
cannot  do." 

"  Nor  do  I  want  you/^  resumed  Evelyn  ;  *'  on  the 
contrary,  I  want  you  to  believe,  as  I  do  firmly,  that 
my  father's  most  incomprehensible  refusal  originates 
in  some  mysterious  misunderstanding  which  time 
must  and  will  clear  up  and  set  aside,  and  above  all, 
I  want  you  to  support  Maud,  by  impressing  her  with 
the  same  belief/' 

"  Aye,  but  if  it  should  not,  your  father's  refusal  is  so 
very  positive,  and  his  health  so  precarious,"  objected 
Raphael  despondingly. 

"  I  grant,"  said  Evelyn,  "  that  as  we  see  it  now, 
the  prospect  is  not  cheering;  but  often  the  darkest 
clouds  have  the  brightest  linings,  and  shall  we  not 
be  amply  repaid,  if  we  are  but  ^patient  unto  the  end?' 
till  God  pleases  to  turn  their  bright  side  towards  us." 

"  Yes, — yes, — no  doubt,'^  replied  Raphael,  with  a 
melancholy  smile,  "  but  how  many  perish  in  the 
storm  before  the  sunshine  arrives.^* 

"Not  so,"  dissented  Evelyn;  "it  may  not  in- 
deed come  to  us  on  the  same  spot  where  the  storm 
has  overtaken  us,  but  it  ivill  come  in  some  other  form 
and  place." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Valasquez,  shaking  his  head  ;  "  I  fear 
the  immutable  is  the  universal  law,  and  extends  to 
the  particular  grains  and  globules,  which  we  call 
events  and  circumstances,  and  which  make  or  mar 
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our  individual  fates  ;  what  I  mean  is,  that  things 
never  do  change,  though  our  mode  of  viewing  them 
may  and  constantly  does." 

As  Evelyn  only  too  deeply  felt  the  truth  of  this, 
(for  experience  is  the  wealth  of  reason  acquired  at 
the  expence  of  hope),  she  could  neither  gainsay  it, 
nor  hold  out  any  more  vague  consolations  to  him,  in 
opposition  to  her  own  equally  desponding  convic- 
tions ;  so,  drying  her  eyes,  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
him,  and  merely  said  as  she  rose, 

'*  I  am  now  going  to  Maud  to  tell  her  you  are 
here ;  and  I  know  I  may  trust  you  ;  remember,  no 
desponding  before  her,''^ 

"  Ah  !"  sighed  Valasquez ;  "  do  you  not  think  she 
has  read  my  heart  too  often  and  too  well,  to  be  de- 
ceived by  any  mask  I  may  put  upon  my  face,  or 
any  restraint  I  may  place  upon  my  words  ?'' 

"  Nay,  not  so,'*'  said  Evelyn,  "  for  the  face  we  love 
is  like  a  magic  mirror,  of  which  our  own  heart  is  the 
sorcerer,  who  generally  contrives  that  we  should  see 
in  it  what  we  wish.  Maud  has  never  yet  doubted 
your  w^ords,  nor  will  she  now,  unless  your  looks  bely 
them.  So  have  the  goodness,'^  added  she,  with  a 
faint  smile,  "  to  leave  that  rueful  countenance  here, 
when  I  come  back  to  bring  you  to  her." 

His  only  reply  was  to  bury  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  lean  his  head  upon  the  mantlepiece,  as  Evelyn 
closed  the  door  after  her,  for  under  the  first  stunning 
blow  of  an  overwhelming  and  unexpected  misfor- 
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tune  we  cling  to,  and  ensconce  ourselves  in  our  de- 
spair, as  in  a  stronghold,  where  no  further  harm  can 
reach  us.  We  turn  from  consolation  as  a  mockery, 
and  from  the  consoler  as  a  false  prophet,  who  nomi- 
nally offers  us  the  fair  spring  of  hope  wherewith  to 
quench  our  burning  agony,  but  which  to  our  sor- 
rowing, and  weary  souls  seems  bitter  as  the  waters 
of  Marah,  and  we  recoil  from  it  with  disgust.'^ 

"Ha!"  cried  Valasquez,  suddenly  tearing  the 
Ophidion  from  the  slight  Venetian  chain  which  at- 
tached it  within  his  bosom,  and  grasping  it  angrily 
as  he  apostrophised  it,  "  thou  glittering  treachery  ! 
thou  art  the  cause  of  all  my  misery,  and,  here  I  will 
crush  thee  as  my  direst  and  bitterest  foe."  And  he 
raised  his  arm  high  above  his  head,  in  order  to  dash 
down  the  unconscious  talisman  with  the  more  force  ; 
butjustashe  was  about  to  fling  it  from  him,  and 
shiver  it  to  atoms,  a  firm  hand  restrained  his  arm, 
and  the  deep  toned  and  imperative  voice  of  St.  Ger- 
main cried,  "  Zfo/cZ /"  RaphaeFs  arm  fell  powerless 
at  his  side,  and  he  actually  trembled  at  what  he  con- 
sidered Saint  Germain's  sudden  and  supernatural 
apparition.  "  Then  you,  indeed,  know  everything  ?" 
faltered  Valasquez,  as  he  looked  wildly  and  inquir- 
ingly at  the  former. 

"Nay,"  said  St.  Germain,  with  a  smile,  taking 
Valasquez  by  the  shoulder;  and,  turning  him  round 
to  the  open  glass  door  with  its  flight  of  double  steps 
leading  into  the   garden.     "  I  will  thank  you  to  be 
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more  economical  of  the  supernatural,  and  not  to 
squander  it  upon  the  most  ordinary,  and  every  day 
occurrences.  I  had  business  in  Zamora's  house  this 
morning  ;  and  as  I  was  passing  through  the  garden, 
as  the  nearest  way  to  Quatremain's  bureau,  I  saw  the 
rash  act  you  were  about  to  commit ;  for  to  return  to 
your  favourite  supernatural,  once  voluntarily  em- 
barked in  it,  you  cannot  violate  its  laws  with  impu- 
nity. Oh  !  men,  men,  ever  mad  to  obtain^  and  fools 
to  destroy^  whether  the  thing  coveted  be  one  of  am- 
bition's dazzling  baubles,  or  that  most  precious  of 
all  talismans,  a  faithful  heart ;  still,  to  possess  is  to  neg- 
lect or  to  despise  ;  but  you  are  not  only  ungrateful 
but  unjust.  Did  1  ever  tell  you  or  did  ^thalides, 
that  the  Ophidion  which  you  so  much  coveted, 
which  you  would  have,  could  alter  your  fate  one 
hair's-breadth  ?  on  the  contrary,  you  were  expressly 
warned  that  it  could  not ;  but  the  boons  it  can  bestow 
upon  you,  and  for  which  alone  you  were  willing  to 
barter  everything^  namely,  those  of  annihilating  at 
your  command  time  and  space,  and  giving  you  timely 
warning  of  any  danger  that  threatens  the  person  you 
love  best.  These,  now  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
most  important,  most  inestimable  to  you,  you  were 
about  rashly  to  destroy  ;  nor  was  that  all,  you  would 
have  involved  your  own  and  another's  complete 
ruin.  For  the  powers  you  have  invoked,  which  are 
the  high  priests  of  nature's  most  secret  and  sacred 
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mysteries,  visit  with  unimaginable  anathemas  any 
act  of  sacrilege  in  their  votaries." 

'^  I  am  indeed  a  madman  and  a  fool,'^  said  Raphael, 
extending  his  hand  to  Saint  Germain,  "  but  you  who 
know  everything,  know  how  much  I  have  to  madden 
me  now ;  my  very  soul  seems  clogged  and  crushed, 
and  I  can  neither  hope  nor  pray." 

''Human  will  and  human  passion,"  resumed  Saint 
Germain,  "are  as  rank  bad  oil  to  that  celestial  lamp, 
the  soul,  which  is  the  light-house  God  has  placed 
amid  the  rocks  and  breakers  of  life's  stormy  sea,  and 
unless  we  feed  it  with  a  purer  naptha,  we  must  be 
shipwrecked  in  the  confusion  of  our  own  darkness." 

*'  But  where  find  that  naptha?"  interrupted  Valas- 
quez. 

*'  Depend  upon  it,"  rejoined  Saint  Germain,  *'  the 
only  true  and  genuine — which,  like  the  sacred  fire, 
never  goes  out,  but  will  light  and  save  you  through 
the  darkest  night,  making  your  spirit  Hke  a  flame 
ever  tending  upwards,  and  growing  brighter  and 
steadier  the  higher  it  rises — is  submission  to  and  de- 
pendence on  God.  Think  not  that  those  who  have 
been  burnt  at  the  stake  are  those  who  hold  the 
highest  rank  in  the  army  of  martyrs  ;  for  what  men 
do  pubHcly,  their  fellow  men  may  judge,  and  their 
applause  repay  ;  but  God's  Holy  of  Holies  is  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  secret  heart,  therein  is  His 
only  true  altar,  and  sacrifices  to  be  acceptable  to 
Him   must  be  offered  up  on  it  alone ;  therefore  let 
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your  heart  be  to  itself  its  own  world,  and  God  its  only 
arbitrator  ;  then  will  your  crusades  be  against  your 
own  infidel  passions,  and  every  victorious  struggle  a 
stake,  at  which  some  martyred  affection  has  perished, 
to  maintain  inviolate  God's  law.  It  is  a  common 
error  to  sound  the  depths  of  our  own  responsibihty 
with  the  plummet  of  other  men's  position  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  think,  '  oh,  were  I  so  and  so,  then 
indeed  I  should  act  very  diflferently  ;'  forgetting  that 
this  alone  is  disobedience  to  God,  as  He  has  placed 
us  in  the  exact  niche  in  creation  which  he  chooses  us 
to  fill,  and  allotted  to  us  the  precise  duties  He  wills 
us  to  perform  ;  however  we  overrate  ourselves,  we 
generally  underrate  our  position^  and  yet  this  appa- 
rent arrogance  is  in  reality  the  humility  of  ignorance, 
from  not  suspecting  that  the  humblest  materials  often 
form  God's  greatest  implements.  Whatever  our  in- 
dividual and  peculiar  trials  may  be,  whether  of  the 
palpable  and  positive  kind,  which  come  from,  and 
therefore  are  acknowledged  and  understood  by  the 
outward  and  material  world,  or  of  the  subtile,  occult, 
unsuspected,  and  unknown  (save  to  ourselves)  legion 
of  trials,  tortures,  and  temptations  that  besiege  the 
citadel  within,  depend  upon  it,  this  and  this  alone  is 
the  exact  post  God  intends  us  to  defend  in  the  battle 
of  life ;  and  how  could  even  an  earthly  battle  be 
won,  if  the  moment  an  engagement  commenced, 
every  officer  refused  to  fight,  because  he  was  not  in 
the  position  of  a  general,  or  a  commander-in-chief, 
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or  every  soldier  deserted  because  he  was  not  a  field- 
officer,  and  had  only  a  musket  and  a  bayonet  to  fight 
with  instead  of  a  sword? — or  how  could  a  theatre  be 
conducted,  if  the  carpenters  and  lamplighters  muti- 
nied, and  refused  to  snufF  a  candle  or  knock  in  a 
nail,  because  the  occupations  were  menial,  and  their 
salaries  were  poor  and  paltry,  compared  with  those 
of  the  head  actors,  or  the  Prima  Donna  ?  while  a 
third  gentleman,  who  owed  his  existence  to  the  com- 
passion of  the  manager,  and  had  been  taken  into  the 
establishment  expressly  to  fetch  and  carry,  and  who 
did  not  object  to  the  tables  as  long  as  he  was  only 
required  to  sit  at  them  in  the  banquet  scenes,  yet 
the  moment  he  was  told  to  carry  one  off  the  stage, 
burst  into  open  rebellion,  and  declared  he  could  not 
even  attempt  it,  as  he  should  inevitably  sink  under 
such  an  insupportable  load?'^ 

"  All  you  say  is  true,"  said  Valasquez,  "  but  my 
load  is  rather  heavier  than  your  theatrical  table ;  but 
for  her  sake  I  will  try  and  bear  it.'^ 

''  I  could  have  wished  a  higher  motive,"  rejoined 
Saint  Germain,  "  however  men  must  rise  to  that, 
otherwise  it  will  not  come  down  to  them.'^ 

'*  I  know  not  how  it  is,''  said  Raphael,  ''  but  when 
I  am  with  you  I  feel  to  have  the  courage  of  my  fatal 
curiosity,  but  the  moment  I  am  left  to  myself,  I 
shrink  into  a  coward,  dreading  all  things,  and  myself 
more  than  all  else." 

"  For  which  deteriorating  malady  of  morbid  indi- 
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viduality  I   can  only  leave  you   this    prescription,' 
rejoined   Saint    Germain  :    ''  Hope,    which   is   the 
worldly  translation  of  trust  in  God  ;  do  what  you 
ought,  and  right  will  come  of  it.'* 

"An  excellent  prescription,"  said  Valasquez,  with 
a  wan  smile,  "  only  under  certain  circumstances 
somewhat  difficult  to  swallow." 

"  Under  all  more  or  less  so ;  but  renovating  drugs 
and  salutary  poisons,  whether  in  the  physical  or  moral 
pharmacopoeia,  never  yet  were  palateable,  save  in 
their  results,  but  only  make  a  fair  trial  of  the  bitter 
draught  I  leave  you,  and  at  each  fresh  essay  you  will 
find  it  less  nauseous  and  more  invigorating.'' 

'^  What,  are  you  going  already  ?"  cried  Valasquez, 
seeing  Saint  Germain  about  to  open  the  glass  door 
leading  to  the  garden,  by  which  he  had  entered. 

"  I  must  go  now;  but  we  shall  meet  again." 

"  When  ?"  interrupted  Raphael,  eagerly. 

"I  see,"  replied  Saint  Germain,  *' that  you  are 
disappointed  that  your  taHsman  has  not  raised  the 
veil  of  more  mysteries  to  you ;  and  perhaps  with 
some  reason,  for  you  have  not  yet  had  your  initiatory 
banquet,  but  you  could  not  well  have  it  till  the  time 
came  round." 

''Initiatory  banquet?  time  came  round?"  again 
interrupted  and  repeated  Valasquez,  with  a  look  of 
evident  astonishment  and  inquiry. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  resumed  Saint  Germain, 
folding  his  arms  and  looking  as  it  were  into  Raphael's 
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very  soul,  as  he  had  done  the  first  night  he  had  met 
him  at  La  Muette,  when  he  had  pronounced  the 
word  "  Zaraski  ;^'  "  do  you  remember  once  telling 
me,  that  you  had  often  tried  but  never  had  succeeded 
in  raising  shades  from  Paracelces  ?" 

"  Ha  !  what  then  ?"  exclaimed  Valasquez,  for  the 
first  time,  since  their  conversation  commenced,  com- 
pletely taken  out  of  his  one  all  absorbing  thought  of 
Maud,  and  the  same  cold,  feverish  dew  of  curiosity 
standing  on  his  forehead,  as  it  had  done  on  the  night 
he  had  first  met  Saint  Germain  in  the  forest. 

*'  Only,"  resumed  the  latter,  with  a  sort  of 
measured  and  unearthly  calmness,  that  froze  Valas- 
quez's  blood  in  his  veins  as  he  listened,  '^  only  that 
those  who  have  succeeded,  are  compelled  to  keep  up 
the  acquaintance  ;  and  every  year  at  midnight,  on 
the  second  of  November,  which,  as  you  are  aware,  is 
La  Fete  des  Morts,  to  convene  them  to  a  banquet — 
which  banquet  one  of  the  initiated  take  it  in  turn 
to  give ;  this  year  it  devolves  upon  the  Vidame 
de  Poitiers." 

"Why  the  Vidame  is  bed-ridden,"  again  inter- 
rupted Valasquez.'' 

''  Almost — not  quite — and  for  that  reason  the  rule 
will  be  waived,  for  it  is  customary  that  these  phantom 
banquets  should  be  held  in  the  vaults  of  the  centre  aisle 
of  the  oldest  church  of  whatever  metropolis  they  chance 
to  occur  in  ;  but  as  the  Vidame  has  a  family  vault 
under  the  chapel  of  his  own  Hotel,  which  is  under 
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the  cowhouse  in  which  he  chooses  to  sleep,  the  ban- 
quet will  this  year  be  held  there  ;  but  each  person 
who  attends  it,  be  it  a  shadow  or  a  substance,  must 
start  from  the  aisle  of  some  church  before  they  can 
arrive  at  the  Hotel  de  Lusignan  ;  let  me  see,  this  is 
the  20th  of  October,  then  meet  me  in  the  chancel  of 
the  church  of  St.  Germaine  I'Auxerrois,  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  November." 

"Always  a  Saint  Germain,"  involuntarily  muttered 
Valasquez. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Saint  Germain,  with  one  of  his 
peculiar  and  vapoury  smiles,  "  that  you  are  not 
growing  nervously  superstitious  about  that  name,  Hke 
Catherine  de  Medicis  ?'^ 

"  Hardly,"  replied  Raphael,  with  a  forced  laugh, 
"since  my  Saint  Germain  promises  me  life,  not 
death." 

"  Whatever  I  have  promised  you,  promise  me  that 
you  will  never  again  attempt  to  destroy  that  talis- 
man, for  if  you  do,  you  will  destroy  yourself  and  all 
you  hold  dearest  on  earth  ;  nay,  more,  beware  how 
you  either  lose  it  or  give  it  away,  or  even  acquaint 
any  one  with  its  properties ;  and  now  vale  /  till  the 
second  of  November,  but  Hope,  and  be  \true  to  the 
end;''  and  with  these  words  Saint  Germain  waved 
his  hand,  and  disappeared  through  the  garden  door, 
by  which  he  had  entered. 

Valasquez  stood  for  some  minutes  after,  like  one  in 
a  dream,  at  a  loss  to  decide  if  the  sudden  appearance 
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of  Saint  Germain  was  not  an  optical  illusion,  and  the 
conversation  he  had  just  heard,  the  delirium  of  his 
own  brain  ;  but  there  is  nothing  vague,  or  illusive, 
in  sorrow,  and  the  all-withering  one  that  had  over- 
taken him  that  morning,  now  stepped  between  him 
and  doubt,   with  all   the  ponderous   weight   of  its 
reality,  and  stood  sponsor  for  the  truth  of  all  the 
rest.     But  still,  the  hope  which  Evelyn  had  failed  to 
inspire.   Saint    Germain     had    imbued    him    with, 
for  Valasquez  looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  deputy 
Providence ;    and  therefore  the   Hope  that   he  had 
bade   him  cherish,  Raphael    had   interpreted    into 
a  guarantee  that  all  should  be  well  with  him.     Now, 
too,  the  inestimable  value  of  his  recently  despised 
and  vituperated   talisman  rose  in  full  force  before 
him,  for  could  he  not,  at  a  moment's  notice,  be  near 
Maud,   and  even   invisibly  so?    therefore  it  would 
not  be  in  her  power  to  exclude  him  from  her  presence, 
though  of  course  she  would  do  so,  in  compliance  with 
her  father's  commands.     What  matter  ?  had  he  not 
the  power,  the  glorious  power,  of  setting  even  bolts, 
bars,  and  sentinels  at  defiance,  without  apparently 
disobeying  or  in  the  least  compromising  her?  this 
idea  was  to  his  drooping   spirits  like  a  draught  of 
sunshine,  and  suddenly  nerved  and  exhilirated  his 
whole  being ;    and  as  the   waywardness  of  human 
passion  is  ever  vaulting  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
he  now  once  more  drew  forth  the  ophidiorif  but  in- 
stead of  reviling  and  threatening  to  dash  it  to  pieces. 
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prefesed  it  as  passionately  to  his  lips  as  a  pious 
Catholic  would  have  done  the  most  sacred  relic  ;  and 
he  had  scarcely  time  to  conceal  it  in  his  bosom  ere 
Evelyn  returned,  to  tell  him  that  Maud  had  recovered 
from  her  swoon,  and  was  in  some  degree  composed  ; 
and  as  she  had  sent  away  the  two  women,  he  might 
accompany  her  into  the  next  room,  but  once  more 
entreated  him  to  "  screw  his  courage  to  the  sticking 
point,"  and  not  give  way  to  despair  before  Maud. 

"  Never  fear,"  said  Raphael,  "  I  have  thought 
over  all  you  have  said ;  all  this  is  nothing  more  than 
a  frightful  nightmare,  that  cannot  last  ;  a  misunder- 
standing that  must  and  will  be  cleared  up,  and  so  I  no 
longer  despair  ;  but  even  if  I  did,  rely  upon  it  she 
should  not  perceive  it." 

"  Bravely  spoken,"  cried  Evelyn,  extending  her 
hand  to  him,  and  feeling  the  more  grateful  to  him 
for  having  caught  at  the  hope,  which  she  had  held 
out,  without  being  able  to  participate  in  it  herself, 
for  she  had  too  much  reason  to  put  implicit  faith  in 
the  power  of  Lady  Glensborough's  spells  for  working 
evil,  and  it  was  evident  to  her  that  her  father's  second 
paralytic  seizure,  and  the  blighting  of  all  Maud's 
hopes,  were  both  the  result  of  the  poisonous  ingre- 
dients skilfully  and  occultly  prepared  in  her  caul- 
dron ;  but  still  Evelyn  asked  herself  the  eternal  but 
unanswerable  question  of  why  all  this  deadly  malice  to 
three  persons  who  had  never  done  her  aught  hut  good, 
and  for  which  she  professed  to  them  so  much   love  ? 
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Poor  Evelyn,  she  had  yet  to  learn  that,  however  rare 
it  is  to  meet  with  acts  of  gratuitous  and  disinterested 
kindness,  (though  they  are  to  be  met  with,  and  con- 
stitute stronger  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christi* 
anity  than  any  adduced  by  Paley,)  yet  society 
abounds  with  individuals  capable  of  the  most  gra- 
tuitous and  disinterested  malignity,  of  the  most 
zealous  and  unflinching  calumny,  and  who  are  ever 
ready  to  enact  the  nymph  Echo  to  the  Jupiters  of 
detraction;  while  others,  like  Lady  Glensborough, 
(and  this  is  by  no  means  the  least  numerous  class,) 
are  eternally  spinning  ruin,  or  weaving  evil,  to  some 
one,  not  that  they  love  their  friends  less,  who  are 
only  their  Caesars,  but  that  they  love  themselves 
more,  self  being  their  Rome  !  These  are  the  world's 
heroes  in  the  campaign  of  life,  whether  the  war  be  of 
thirty,  of  sixty,  or  of  eighty  years'  duration  in  the  petty 
skirmishes  of  domestic  life,  the  pitched  battles  of 
matrimonial  hfe,  or  the  general  actions  of  public  life ; 
still  it  is  theirs  to  practically  and  advantageously 
reverse  the  celebrated  saying  of  Francis  the  First 
after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  by  losing  nothing  but  their 
honour,  which  only  verifies  the  proverb  that  "  a 
trijiing  loss  is  often  a  great  gain. 

"  Maud,  love,''  said  Evelyn,  gently  opening  the 
door,  "  here  is  Don  Raphael,  and  he  is  all  of  my  way 
of  thinking  ;  he  sees  nothing  in  these  terrible  letters, 
but  some  extraordinary  mistake,  which  a  very  short 
time  must  elucidate." 

VOL.    II.  H 
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"  But  Maud  rose  not  to  meet  him,  as  Valasquez 
entered ;  on  the  contrary,  she  turned  her  tearful 
face  from  him,  which  suddenly  became  crimson  at 
the  recollection  of  how  often  she  had  told  this  man 
whom  she  was  now  to  see  for  the  last  time,  how 
much  and  how  truly  she  loved  him  ;  it  seemed  to 
her  almost  as  if  she  had  too  lightly  given  her  heart 
not  to  have  the  gift  despised,  since  in  giving  it  she 
had  promised  more  than  she  had  the  power  to  fulfil. 
Had  she  then  not  deceived  him  even  more  than  she 
had  deceived  herself,  and  must  he  not  think  her 
utterly  worthless  and  despicable  in  consequence  ? 
All  this  distorted  and  distempered  logic  shot  Uke 
inverted  lightning  up  through  poor  Maud's  aching 
heart  to  her  reehng  brain,  but  it  never  reached  her 
lover's,  who  in  another  moment  was  at  her  feet,  and 
had  covered  her  hands  with  kisses,  as  burning  but 
less  torturing  than  her  own  thoughts. 

''  My  own  Maud  i'^  exclaimed  he,  "  is  it  not  quite 
sorrow  enough  to  have  to  part  even  for  a  short  time, 
without  your  converting  those  terrible  letters  into  a 
death-w-arrant,  by  fancying  them  the  knell  of  an 
eternal  separation." 

"  I  look  upon  them  as  what  they  are,'*  replied 
Maud,  mournfully  ;  "  Raphael,  we  shall  never, — that 
is,  we  must  never  meet  again  in  this  world. ^' 

'^  Good  God  !  then  after  all  you  do  not  love  me  ? 
and  all  this  has  been  but  a  dream,  from  ^vhich  1 
must  awaken.      Maud  !   Maud  !   could   you  find  no 
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other  voice  but  the  one  that  had  so  often  told  me  I 
was  loved,  to  rouse  me  from  it?"  said  he,  passion- 
ately. 

**That  voice  has  told  you  so  too  often  to  be  able 
to  tell  you  any  thing  else,"  rejoined  Maud ;  and  as 
she  spoke  love  unfurled  his  own  rosy  standard  in 
her  sweet  young  face,  in  evidence  of  this  his 
tirst  victory  over  her  maidenly  reserve.  "  And  so 
religiously  do  I  believe,"  continued  she,  *'  that  this 
our  first  separation  is  also  our  last  meeting,  that  I 
will  repeat  to  you  how  I  have  loved  you  ;  have  loved 
you  !  na}^  how  I  do  love  you,  how  I  shall  ever  love 
you,  and  none  but  you.  I  may  be  wrong  to  tell  you 
this,  but  I  feel  it  would  be  more  wrong  to  deceive 
you  at  such  a  time ;  and  would  it  not  be  deceiving 
you  if  I  concealed  from  you  one  throb  of  a  heart 
whose  every  pulse  is  yours.  Despise  me  for  the 
confession,  if  you  will,  if  it  is  right  that  you  should  ; 
but  as  I  am  not  ashamed  to  love  you,  why  should  I 
be  ashamed  to  own  it,  for  I  am  neither  a  prude  nor 
a  coquette.'^ 

"  Despise  you  I'^  interrupted  Valasquez ;  **  hitherto 
I  have  only  loved  you  as  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
graceful,  the  most  enchanting  of  women  ;  but  hence- 
forth I  shall  worship  you  as  the  purest,  because  the 
truest,  of  created  beings.  Ah,  Maud  1  what  a  divine 
treasury  of  knowledge  have  you  just  opened  to  me, 
— for  the  philosophy  of  the  heart  is  an  abstruser  phi- 
losophy  than    even    that   of  the  mind.     As  for  the 
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former,  there  are  truths  so  subtile,  so  impalpably 
delicate  in  their  texture,  that  it  scarcely  dares  own 
them  to  itself,  from  the  slow  progress  reason  and 
fear  allow  it  to  make  in  its  efforts  to  arrive  at  them  ; 
but  when  they  are  suddenly  revealed  by  a  vivid  and 
transcendant  light,  which  leaves  no  dark  crevice  for 
doubt  to  lurk  in ;  then,  indeed,  may  the  heart  revel 
in  the  certainty  of  its  own  unalloyed  ecstasy  ;  and 
this,  my  own  and  only  love,  I  owe  to  you ;  then  what 
feelings  think  you  I  could  have  for  you^  but  bound- 
less adoration  and  intense  gratitude?'^ 

^'  Not  the  latter,"  said  Maud,  making  a  great 
effort  to  be  calm  ;  '^  you  must  not  feel  the  latter : 
first,  because  there  is  nothing  to  be  grateful  for  ;  but 
chiefly  because  gratitude  is  a  rivet  that  often  unites 
duty  to  disinclination,  and  I  would  have  you,  nay, 
you  must  be  free  as  air;  and  it  is  for  that/'  con- 
cluded Maud,  growing  paler  as  she  spoke,  "  that  I 
am  wrong  to  love  you  so  intensely,  as  the  habit  will 
become  too  strong  for  me  to  shake  off,  and  the 
time  may  come  when  I  shall  be  loving  what  belongs 
to  another/' 

"  Ah,  Maud  !  can  you  not  be  kind  without  being 
cruel  in  the  same  breath  ?  Do  I  deserve  that  you 
should  wrong  me  by  such  suspicions  ?  What  other 
rival  can  I  ever  give  you  but  the  grave  ?  and  even 
then  I  had,  like  a  too  happy  fool,  hugged  the  dear 
delusion  that  your  love  would  follow  me  beyond  it." 

*'  That  you  know  was  no  delusion/'  said  Maud, 
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bursting  into  tears  ;  "  for  then,  indeed,  I  should  feel 
that  no  human  power  could  come  between  us ;  for 
in  the  land  of  spirits  all  are  free,  and  none  meet 
there  but  those  which  must  mingle,  and  which  once 
blent,  can  never  again  separate  ;  but  1  allude  to  our 
earthly  parting,  as  I  may  never  be  yours.'* 

"  Never  be  mine  !"  interrupted  Valasquez ;  "  you 
talk  of  loving  me,  and  yet  can  so  unhesitatingly 
resign  every  thought  of  me  ?'' 

"  No,  that,  alas  !  is  just  what  I  cannot  resign  ;  but 
neither  will  I  ever  disobey  my  father ;  it  may  be  at 
the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  but  still  he  shall  be  obeyed." 

*'  Maud,  my  own  dear  love, — aye,  mine,  in  spite  of 
all.  I  ask  you  not  to  disobey  your  father — I  only 
ask  you  to  trust  to  time,  and  to  promise  me  solemnly 
that  as  long  as  my  plighted  faith  to  you  remains  un- 
broken, yours  to  me  shall  be  the  same/'  cried  he, 
flinging  himself  again  at  her  feet,  and  clasping  both 
her  small  and  now  burning  hands  convulsively  in 
his. 

"  I  will  promise  you  more  than  that,^^  said  Maud ; 
*'  for  were  you  false  to  me  to-morrow,  I  never  will — I 
never  can  wed  another.^' 

"  Ah  !''  cried  Raphael,  springing  to  his  feet  and 
clasping  her  in  his  arms,  "  now  I  feel  that  you  are 
mincy  beyond  all  human  obstacles ;  for  these  *  other 
views'  that  your  father  talks  of  having  for  you,  you 
will  not  then,  my  own  sweet  angel  love,  strain  your 
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notions  of  duty  so  far  as  to  think  you  ought  also  to 
yield  to,  out  of  filial  obedience  r" 

"  Raphael  !"  exclaimed  Maud,  raising  her  head 
and  looking  reproachfully  into  his  eyes.  "  I  see  you 
think  me  weak  and  vacillating,  but  you  are  mistaken  ; 
I  do  think  it  my  duty  not  to  make  my  father,  the 
best,  the  kindest  of  fathers  wretched  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  his  duty  not  to  force  me  into  being 
so  ;  and  that  is  a  duty  /  never  will  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  violating." 

Yalasquez's  only  reply  to  this  was  another  and  a 
more  fervent  embrace ;  but  Evelyn^  who  had  been 
writing  notes  of  adieux  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  who,  after  two  years^  matrimonial  purgatory,  was 
not  in  love,  but  quite  the  reverse,  was  naturally  more 
abstemious  than  Maud  in  her  ideas  of  how  much 
embracing  was  necessary  to  a  last  farewell ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, rising  from  the  table  at  which  she  was 
writing,  and  pointing  with  her  pen  to  the  red  five 
o'clock  autumntal  setting  sun,  which  now  shone 
like  a  colossal  carbuncle  in  a  giant's  crown,  reminded 
Valasquez  of  the  number  of  hours  he  had  already 
been  there,  having  forgotten  his  own  dinner  hour 
and  theirs. 

"  As  for  ours,"  continued  Evelyn,  '*  we  dine  late, 
a  L'Anglaise  at  three  (I),  but  to  day  I  knew  neither 
of  us  could  dine,  so  I  said  we  would  sup  at  nine 
instead  of  ten  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  be  so  inhospitable 
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as  not  to  ask  you   to  stay,  but — but  you   must  be 
aware  that  under  existing  circumstances  I  cannot." 

Now  as  Raphael  did  not  at  all  subscribe  to  this 
impossibility,  he  took  care  not  to  compromise  his 
veracity  by  making  any  sort  of  reply. 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Maud,  suddenly,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"  1  had  nearly  forgotten,"  and  she  added  something 
in  a  low  voice  to  her  sister,  and  gave  her  a  small  key, 
with  which  Evelyn  went  into  another  room. 

"  Do  not  send  me  away  so  soon,  it  is  cruel,  it  is 
inhuman,"  said  Valasquez,  as  soon  as  Evelyn  had 
closed  the  door. 

"  /send  you  away!''  began  Maud,  but  ended,  in  a 
flood  of  tears,  with  "  yet,  no,  Evelyn  is  right,  as 
she  always  is,  you  have  stay'd  too  long  as  it  is." 

'^  You  think  so  ?"  said  Raphael,  reproachfully. 

*'  You  know  I  do  not,  but  others  will." 

"  Oh  !  ah  I  of  course — I  forgot — the  world — that 
terrific  Lmcp  ^Garoa  of  grown  children  ;  and  is  this 
pretty  baby  frightened  at  it  too  ?" 

"  In  sooth  am  I,''  replied  Maud,  *'  for  it  is  much 
more  vindictive  than  its  poor  harmless  nursery  co- 
adjutor, and  seldom  permits  the  best  amongst  us  to 
brave  it  with  impunity." 

"  Oh  !  there  is  one  thing,"  cried  Valasquez,  as  if 
struck  by  a  sudden  recollection,  "  that  I  want  you 
to  promise  me — '' 

'  Alas  I"    rejoined   Maud,    "  have    1    not  already 
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promised  you  the  only  thing  in  my  power,  that  is 
which  I  am  at  liberty  to  promise." 

"  No,  there  is  still  one  thing  which  you  can  pro- 
mise me  that  you  have  not,  and  which  is  the  only 
one  that  can  take  the  sting  from  absence." 

"And  that  is?" 

"  To  continue  to  write  to  me.'^ 

*^AhI"  cried  Maud,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  "why  did  you  ask  me  that?  it  is  so  terrible 
to  refuse  you." 

"  Refuse  me  I  surely  you  cannot  have  the  cruelty 
to  refuse  me  the  only  thing  that  can  render  existence 
supportable  while  I  am  away  from  you?'' 

"  Even  as  I  have  the  courage  to  forego  all  that 
can  make  life  to  me  desirable,  but  even  for  you  Ra- 
phael I  will  not  nominally  obey,  but  virtually  dis- 
obey my  father,"  said  Maud,  with  a  pale  but  angelic 
smile,  as  she  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  laid  her 
small  shadowy  hand  on  his  shoulder, 

''  Maud  !  Maud  !"  groaned  Valasquez,  "  you  can- 
not love  me  as  you  say,  or  you  could  not  act  with 
such  geometrical  propriety  !  such  mathematical  dis- 
cretion !" 

'-  Raphael  I  as  long  as  I  am  worthy  of  being  loved 
by  you,  I  will  never  act  in  any  other  way.'' 

"  I  am  not  exigeant,''  said  he,  almost  bitterly, 
"  less  perfection  would  suffice  me." 

"  For  the  hoHday  wear  of  a  summer   passion   it 
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might,  but  wives  are  for  life!  and  should  be  made  of 
more  enduring,  if  of  less  pliant  materials." 

"  Ah  !  then,"  cried  Raphael,  softening  and  stop- 
ping her  mouth  with  kisses,  as  he  encircled  her  de- 
licate waist,  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart.  *'  You 
will  be  my  wife  ?" 

*^I  would  be  your  wife,"  murmured  Maud,  be- 
tween a  sigh  and  a  blush. 

"Then  T  am  safe  !"  exclaimed  Valasquez,  "car  qe 
qu£  femme  vent  JDieu  veut,'^^ 

"Ah  !"  cried  Evelyn,  who  had  just  returned,  and 
wished  to  break  any  malapropos  for  the  lovers  that 
there  might  be  in  her  entrance,  "  that  is  all  very 
well,  and  indeed,  very  true,  in  a  civilized  and  chi- 
valric  country  like  France ;  but  the  proverb  is  purely 
geographical,  and  in  our  boorish  England,  that 
strong-hold  of  man  worship,  it  may  be  translated 
into  what  man  decides^  the  d — I  provides.  Now  my 
dear  Don  Raphael,"  continued  she^  "  I  wish  to 
spare  both  Maud  and  yourself  a  painful  task,  and 
therefore,  /  must  return  these  magnificent  pearls  to 
you,  for  you  must  be  aware,  till  my  poor  father's 
veto  is  withdrawn,  she  ought  not  to  retain  such  costly 
mementos  of  your  esteem." 

"  Not,  perhaps,  without  giving  me  in  exchange 
something  far  more  precious,  so  I  will  take  this  in- 
finitely lovelier  branch  of  perfumed  pearls  in  their 
stead,"  said  Valasquez,   taking,  without  any  resist- 

*  "  What  woman  wills,  God  wills." 

H    3 
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ance  on  the  part  of  Maud,  a  bunch  of  lily  of  the 
valley,  that  she  wore  in  her  bosom,  and  transferring 
it  to  his  own. 

"  No,  not  even  upon  such  very  advantageous  terms 
to  yourself,'^  rejoined  Evelyn,  with  a  smile,  but 
firmly,  as  she  placed  the  casket  in  Raphael's  hands, 
who  had  too  much  good  taste  not  to  submit.  At 
this  moment  the  Maitre  d'Hotel  entered  and  in- 
formed Erelyn  that  Monsieur  Quatremaine,  Zamo- 
ra's  clerk,  wished  to  speak  to  her. 

"  Then,  my  dear  Don  Raphael,"  said  she,  seizing 
this  opportunity  as  the  most  effectual  for  compel- 
ling him  to  take  leave  ;  "  we  must  say  good  bye 
now^  as  we  leave  Paris  to-morrow  night,  and  I  fear 
we  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again 
before  we  go." 

Maud  trembled  in  every  limb  and  convulsiveh' 
clung  to  the  causeuse  against  which  she  was  stand- 
ing ;  Valasquez  was  scarcely  less  agitated,  but  with 
a  desperate  effort,  as  much  to  get  him  out  of  the 
room  as  any  thing  else,  turned  to  the  servant,  and 
enquired  "  if  his  carriage  was  still  there  ?''  The  answer 
was,  that  it  had  been  there  ever  since  he  came  at 
one  o'clock.  Evelyn  desired  it  might  draw  up,  and 
Raphael  mentally  anathematised  the  inventor  of 
clocks  and  coachmen,  servants  in  general,  and  but- 
lers in  particular.  In  another  instant,  Jules  Quatre- 
maine had  bowed  himself  into  the  room,  with  as 
much   deferential  ceremony   as   if  it   had  been   into 
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the  Presence  ;  and  Valasquez  had  imprinted  his  last 
kiss  on  Maud's  cold  and  almost  lifeless  hand,  and 
had  flung  hiraseff  into  his  carriage,  without  well 
knowing  how  he  had  reached  it.  Evelyn  felt  as  sad 
and  depressed  as  need  be,  as  Maud  had  turned  from 
her  and  rushed  to  her  own  room  ;  for  there  are  mo- 
ments in  the  first  sanctity  of  a  mighty  sorrow^  when 
the  nearest,  and  the  dearest,  the  kindest,  and  the 
gentlest,  jar  upon  our  hearts  unstrung  chords  ;  and 
so  frail  and  complicated  is  that  heart's  construction, 
that  like  to  some  rare  and  costly,  because  wonder- 
fully minute,  musical  instrument,  it  must,  ere  its 
impaired  harmonies  can  be  restored,  return  to  its 
Maker.    Maud  felt  this,  and  sought  hers  ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Notre  existence  est  double,  notre  rie  interieure,  celle  de  nos 
sentimens  nous  travaille  avec  violence,  tandis  que  la  vie  exterieure 
nous  domine  'malgre  nous," — Alfred  de  Figny's  "  Cinq  Mars,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  347.     Published  in  1826. 

On  Quatremaine's  entrance,  Evelyn  rose,  for  she 
could  not  exactly  ask  him  to  sit  down,  and  yet  was 
too  well  bred  to  remain  seated  while  he  was  standing. 
After  bowing  courteously,  she  waited  for  him  to  an  - 
nounce  his  business  ;  but  she  might  have  waited  a 
long  time,  for  though  he  had  made  several  attempts 
to  say  something,  though  what,  if  asked,  he  would 
have  found  it  impossible  to  tell,  inasmuch  as  that  he 
had  but  one  feeling  at  that  moment,  which  was  at 
once  too  absorbing,  and  yet  too  tumultuous,  to 
amount  to  an  idea ;  and  that  feeling  was,  that  he, 
Jules  Quatremaine,  was  actually  in  her  presence  .' 
without  witnesses  !  hearing  ^er  voice  I  breathing  the 
same  air  !  that  sweet  perfumed  air  that  breathed  of 
her !  Finding  he  did  not  speak,  Evelyn  at  length 
said, — 

"  My  Maitre  d' Hotel  informed  me,  Morisieur,  that 
you  wished  to  speak  to  me.'^ 

"  Madame,''  replied  Quatremaine,  trembling  as  if 
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his  own  and  her  existence  had  depended  upon  every 
word  he  uttered  ;  "  Monsieur  Zamora — that  is — I 
mean — I  regret  to  say — is  so  seriously  indisposed, 
that  he  is  totally  unable  to  attend  to  any  sort  of 
business ;  and  therefore  I  took  the  liberty  of  coming 
myself  to  inquire  if  miladi  intended  continuing  on 
her  apartment  for  the  winter." 

*'  Why  no  ;  I  was  on  the  very  point  of  writing  to 
M.  Zamora  about  it ;  I  am  sorry  to]  hear  he  is  so  ill, 
but  as  for  the  apartment,  I  must  leave  it,  for  I  find 
it  is "  : 

"  Too  dear  ?"  interrupted  Quatremaine.  "  Ah!  ma- 
dame  !  any  rent  you  please,  or  no  rent  at  all — I  mean," 
stammered  he,  with  much  confusion,  seeing  Evelyn's 
surprise  at  the  energy  of  his  manner  and  his  extra- 
ordinary proposition ;  "  that  is,  I — should  say,  that 
I  am  sure  M.  Zamora  would  be  happy  to  reduce  the 
rent,  were  he  in  a  competent  state  to  transact  busi- 
ness ;  but  not  being  so,  I  feel  fully  authorised  to 
make  any  reduction  that  may  suit  you." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Evelyn  coldly,  and  some- 
what haughtily,  *^but  you  misunderstood  me ;  1  was 
about  to  say,  when  you  interrupted  me,  that  I  find  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  quit  Paris  to- 
morrow for  England,  on  account  of  the  serious  illness 
of  my  father." 

"  To-morrow  !  so  soon  !  I  could  not  indeed  have 
anticipated  thatV  burst  from  Quatremaine,  before  he 
knew  what  he  was  saying. 
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*'  Oh!  of  course,'^  said  Evelyn,  misunderstanding 
his  evident  dismay  in  her  turn,  "  I  shall  pay  M. 
Zamora  three  months'  rent,  as  a  remuneration  for  ray 
sudden  departure." 

'^  Remuneration  !  ah  !    madame  !   think   you  .  that 

money — that  anything — can  compensate  for the 

state  M.  Zamora  is  in  from  the  effects  of  such  an 
unexpected — such  an  overwhelming  calamity,  as  the 
loss  of  all  he  loves  on  earth?"  quickly  added  Quatre- 
maine,  just  remembering  the  Jew's  existence  and 
misfortune,  in  time  to  prevent  his  making  himself 
ridiculous,  by  betraying  his  long-hoarded  and  never 
to  be  divulged  secret,  and  worse  than  all,  entailing 
his  summary  expulsion  from  her  presence. 

"Ah  !  true,''  said  Evelyn,  "  I  was  indeed  sorry  to 
hear  of  his  heavy  misfortune;  but  of  course  I  did  not 
allude  to  that^  when  speaking  of  the  money  which  I 
considered  due  to  him.  I  have  often  longed  to  see 
Mademoiselle  Zamora,  having  heard  she  was  so  very 
beautiful ;  but  now  I  am  glad  I  never  did,  as  it  would 
have  made  me  the  more  sorry  for  her.  I  am  sorry, 
too,  that  an  Englishman  should  have  been  her  se- 
ducer, as  I  fear  she  will  find  the  neglect  and  ill  usage 
that  almost  invariably  results  from  such  acts  of  dis- 
obedience and  dereliction  from  right,  worse,  that  is, 
more  coarse  and  undisguised,  than  if  she  had  been 
guilty  of  the  same  fault  with  one  of  another  nation. 
Do  you  happen  to  know  the  name  of  this  EngHsh- 
man  ?" 
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•'*  I  have  got  it  about  me  somewhere,  in  his  own 
hand- writing,"  replied  Quatreraaine,  with  a  sort  of 
concentrated  spite,  at  the  impotent  vengeance  he  was 
about  to  take  on  her  husband ! 

"  Was  it  Montague  ?"  reinterrogated  Evelyn. 

"  No,  that  is  not  the  name,''  replied  Quatremaine, 
still  searching  for  Mr.  Vernon  Howard's  memorable 
letter  to  Zamora,  thanking  him  for  his  assistance. 

"  Ha  I  here  it  is  !"  cried  he,  withdrawing  it  from 
his  side  pocket,  and  deliberately  handing  it  to  Evelyn, 
whose  countenance  he  not  only  seemed  to  watch, 
but  actually  to  imbibe^  as  a  sponge  does  water. 

"  Strange  !"  said  Evelyn,  upon  opening  the  letter, 
"it  seems  to  me  that  I  know  this  hand,'^  and  as  she 
read  it,  the  exclamations  of  "  heartless  monster ! 
cold-blooded  wretch  !  to  doubly  deceive  the  poor  old 
man,  and  then  to  laugh  at  him  !"  broke  from  her  ; 
but  when  she  came  to  the  signature  at  the  end, 
"  what  /"  she  exclaimed,  or  almost  shrieked,  trem- 
bling violently  ;  but  suddenly  mastering  herself,  by 
the  mighty  force  of  scorn  and  contempt,  but  with  a 
violent  internal  struggle,  which  no  outward  sign, 
however,  beyond .  a  deadly  pallor  betrayed,  she  re- 
folded the  letter,  and  calmly  returned  it  to  Quatre- 
maine,  saying, 

''  Poor  misguided  girl !  she  is  indeed  to  be  pitied.^' 

"  And  you,  madame !  and  you  are  not  well  ?''  stam- 
mered Quatremaine  ;  'Hhis  Monsieur  Nevron,"  added 
he,  wilfully  mispronouncing  the  name  so  as  not  to 
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let  her  think  he  knew  the  exact  identity  of  Zillah's 
seducer,  "  perhaps  you  knew  him?" 

^*  No,  thank  heaven,  I  know  no  Mr,  Nemon,'"  said 
Evelyn,  while  a  sudden  faintness  came  over  her,  in 
spite  of  herself,  and  she  tottered  against  the  mantel- 
piece, near  which  she  was  standing. 

'^Ciel!  Madame  P'  cried  Quatremaine,  darting 
forward,  yet  afraid  to  touch  her  ;  not  so  much  even 
from  the  fear  of  being  indignantly  repulsed,  as  from 
the  conviction  that  he  could  not  support  her,  so 
violent  was  his  own  agitation  ;  "allow  me  to  ring  for 
a  glass  of  water  ?  for  3'our  maid  ?  for  assistance?" 

"  On  no  account  !'^  gasped  Evelyn,  making  a 
desperate  effort  to  rally  ;  and  what  effectually  con- 
tributed to  her  doing  so,  was  that  in  suddenly  putting 
out  her  hand  to  prevent  Quatremaine  from  ringing 
the  bell,  she  dropped  a  valuable  antique  ring  off  of 
her  little  finger,  which  her  father  had  given  to  her  a 
few  days  before  her  marriage,  and  she  thought  that 
he  then  meant  it  for  a  silent  reproach  :  it  was  a  mag- 
nificent emerald,  having  for  device  an  exquisitely  en- 
graved hlase-Xookmg  little  Cupid  yawning,  and  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  chain,  to  the  other  end  of  which 
was  attached  a  heart,  upon  which  he  was  trampling  ; 
but  she  had  not  been  married  six  months,  before  she 
looked  upon  this  device  as  a  sort  of  prophetic  abridg- 
ment of  her  own  fate  !  and  had  had  the  following  motto 
engraved   round  it,  inside  a   ringed  serpent :    "  Et 
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nunc,  et  semper,  etin  secula  seculorum  /"  This  liturgy- 
being  all  of  Love's  rubric  that  remained  to  her. 

Quatremaine  saw  the  ring  drop,  and  roll  towards 
him,  as  he  kept  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  it,  till  it 
settled  under  a  chiffonniere. 

*^  Oh !  my  emerald  antique,  that  my  poor  father 
gave  me,  I  would  not  lose  it  for  the  world ;  indeed  I 
am  superstitious  about  losing  any  ring,"  cried  Evelyn, 
bending  down  to  look  for  it. 

Quatremaine  immediately  joined  in  the  search,  or 
rather  affected  to  do  so,  for  knowing  the  exact  spot 
to  which  the  ring  had  rolled,  all  in  seeming  to  search 
for  it,  he  adroitly  slipped  it  up  his  sleeve,  for  it  was 
something  to  have  in  his  possession,  even  for  a  few 
seconds,  a  ring  that  she  had  worn  ;  but  when  Evelyn 
added,  as  she  continued  her  fruitless  search — 

'•  I  would  rather  lose  all  1  have  in  the  way  of 
trinkets,  or  even  jewels,  than  that  ring, — it  has  never 
quitted  my  hand  night  or  day  these  two  years  till 
now." 

The  temptation  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  he 
resolved  to  keep  the  ring,  building  upon  the  theft 
one  of  those  sudden  and  enchanting  fabrics  of  which 
love  is  such  a  skilful  architect.  Zamora,  among  the 
numerous  other  trickeries  of  his  trade,  possessed  the 
secret  of  polishing  engravings  inside,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients,  and  many  were  the  exorbitant 
prices  which  he  had  obtained  for  these  modern 
antiques.    Quatremaine  therefore  resolved  upon  hav- 
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ing  Evelyn's  ring  minutely  copied,  which  would 
secure  to  him  two  advantages,  that  of  retaining  hers, 
and  at  the  same  time  se  faisant  valoir,  by  affecting, 
after  an  indefatigable  search,  to  return  it  to  her — 
perhaps  to  take  it  to  her. 

*'  Miladi  may  rely  upon  my  having  every  crevice 
of  the  room  examined,  and  no  time  shall  be  lost  in 
restoring  her  ring  to  her,"  said  Quatremain,  adding, 
as  he  felt  some  compunctious  twinges  of  conscience, 
for  the  evident  distress  she  was  enduring,  "  it  must 
be  in  the  room  somewhere,  therefore  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  being  found.  If  I  might  take  the 
liberty  of  entreating  inadame  not  to  fret  herself,  for 
the  ring  shall  be  found;''  and  here  another  bright 
thought  inspired  him,  but  the  bare  idea  of  its  success 
agitated  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  scarcely 
stammer  out  the  proposition.  "  Perhaps,''  continued 
he,  but  as  tremulously  as  if  he  had  been  soliciting  in 
some  wild  prayer,  that  one  of  the  stars  might  be  sent 
from  heaven  ;  "'  perhaps  Miladi  w^ould  leave  me  her 
address  in  England,  that  I  may  know  where  to  send 
the  ring  to?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly, — thank  you,"  said  Evelyn, 
walking  over  to  a  writing-table  and  writing  down 
her  address  at  full  length,  both  in  London  and  at 
Athenreagh,  which  she  then  presented  to  him. 

Never  was  sibyhne  leaf  received  with  more  reli- 
gious reverence,  never  was  it  treasured  with  more 
superstitious  faith,  than  was  that  small  sheet  of  note- 
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paper,  with  its  silver  lace-work  border  of  delicate 
tracery,  and  its  bunch  of  exquisitely  painted  violets  in 
the  corner,  upon  which  Evelyn,  in  the  fair  Italian 
hand  of  the  time  had  inscribed  three  lines,  so  vio- 
lently did  Quatreinaine's  hand  tremble  upon  re- 
ceiving this  precious  relic  from  hers,  that  she  could 
not  but  remark  it,  and  involuntarily  said — 

'•'  Can  I  offer  you  any  thing,  sir?  I  fear  you  have 
tired  yourself  looking  for  my  ring,"  and  accordingly 
she  rang  for  refreshments  ;  but  the  entrance  of  the 
servant  at  once  roused  and  routed  Quatremaine,  like 
a  child  who,  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  fears  its 
toy  will  be  taken  from  it,  and  grasps  it  the  tighter. 
He  was  in  a  fever  till  he  had  concealed  his  treasures, 
where  no  mortal  eye  but  his  own  could  behold  them, 
therefore  no  sooner  had  the  bell  been  answered,  than 
with  many  profound  bows  and  stammered  refusals  of 
Evelyn's  hospitality,  he  effected  a  retreat,  and  re- 
gained his  room,  into  which  he  double-locked  him- 
self, so  as  to  luxuriate  unmolestedly  over  his  prize. 
Not  a  conqueror  flushed  with  victory  !  and  marching 
'neath  crimson  banners,  with  his  victorious  army 
into  the  prostrate  glories  of  a  captured  city  ! — not  the 
successful  merchant  when  the  great  alchymist  com- 
merce has  turned  to  golden  heaps  the  toil  and  care 
of  years  ! — not  the  proud  beauty,  whose  despotic 
glance  has  converted  monarchs  into  slaves ! — no,  nor 
even  the  author,  who,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
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collected  all  his  original  thoughts  from  the  best  con- 
temporary writers,  and  !  having  been  at  the  same 
time  his  own  reviewer,  had  the  satisfaction  of  point- 
ing out  to  the  pubHc  what  he  considered  his  most 
wonderful  attributes  !  and  which,  but  for  his  guiding 
puffs,  that  pur-blind  beast,  the  said  public,  might 
never  have  discovered  ! — no,  not  any,  nor  all  of  these 
put  together,  could  equal  the  triumph,  the  delight, 
of  Gluatremaine,  as  he  kissed  again  and  again  the 
ring  Evelyn  had  worn,  the  piece  of  paper  on  which 
her  hand  had  rested,  and  the  lines  she  had  traced. 
It  required  all  the  heavy  gloom  of  the  recollection  of 
her  approaching  departure,  to  sober  him  into  any 
thing  like  reason  ;  still  he  had  been  near  her,  he 
had  spoken  to  her,  and  heard  her  speak ;  and  truly, 
of  all  the  subtile  witcheries  with  which  love  barbs 
his  rosy  arrows,  he  has  not  one  for  striking  deeply 
and  indelibly  into  the  heart  like  to  a  low,  sweet 
silvery  voice, /or  there  it  remains,  a  sort  of  fixed  har- 
mony, like  remembered  music.  But  when  he  recol- 
lected that  he  had  her  address,  that  he  must  return 
her  at  least  a  ring  like  her  own,  and  therefore  that 
he  should  see  her  again,  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes,  and  these  vague  but  all-absorbing  cravings  for, 
and  aspirations  after,  better  things  crowded  thick  and 
fast  upon  his  inmost  soul,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  Jules  Quatremaine  involuntarily  knelt  down 
to   pray.     But   the    great   Maker  and  Searcher   of 
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hearts  is  accustomed  to  these  sudden  restitutions  of 
worship,  of  which  sin,  or  indifference,  so  often,  and 
sometimes,  alas  !  so  long  defrauds  him,  for  the  heart 
is  an  apter  theologian  than  the  head,  and  feels  the 
holy  influences  of  religion  long  before  the  latter  can 
comprehend  its  dogmas. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  There  be  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  by  your  philosophy." — Hamlet. 

"  Nay,  master,  if  you  must  speak  ill  of  the  sea,  do  it  with  dis- 
cretion, and  don't  let  the  measure  run  over  ;  for  give  me  but  a  merry 
crew,  with  a  full  freight  of  wit,  and  just  enough  logic  for  ballast,  and 
I'll  pass  as  royal  hours  at  sea,  as  ever  the  daintiest  lover  did  in  a 
bower,  or  the  most  roistering  varlet  in  a  bocage." — Old  PUni. 

On  the  following  night  the  sisters  left  Paris,  and  it 
vrould  be  difficult  to  say  which  felt  herself  the  most 
wretched ;  but,  as  nature  is  order,  and  therefore 
essentially  aristocratic,  for  where  there  is  order  there 
must  be  degrees,  nature  in  both  had  precedence,  and 
their  first  and  heaviest  grief  was  for  their  father,  whom, 
from  Latimer's  letter,  they  scarcely  hoped  to  find 
alive  ;  and  in  those  days  when  steam  was  not,  and 
when  posting  in  France  was  even  more  dilapidated 
and  uncertain  than  it  is  now,  what  between  a  deficit 
of  horses  and  overplus  of  contrary  winds,  the  journey 
from  Paris  to  London  was  not  only  a  lengthy  but 
also  a  somewhat  hazardous  expedition.  Could  any 
human  penetration  or  wisdom  ever  be  a  competent 
umpire  between  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  any  two  per- 
sons, a  nice  observer,  in  looking  attentively  into  the 
two  beautiful  but  melancholy  faces  in  that  heavy  and 
much   emblazoned    coach,   which    now    pursued    its 
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slow,  though  by  no  means  sure,  way  to  Calais,  would 
certainly   have  awarded  the  palm  of  martyrdom  to 
Evelyn,  not  only  because  Maud's  source  of  affliction 
might  be  turned  into  joy  from  one  day  to  another, 
for  where  there  is  chance  there  may  be  change ;  but 
because  that   no  one  who  loves  and  feels  that  they 
are  equally  beloved  can  be  really  wretched,  however 
hostile  fate  may  be  to  them  in  other  respects,  whereas 
Evelyn  not  only  knew  that  the  seal  was  set  upon 
her  fate,  but  she  felt  that  in   being  tied  to  such  a 
man,  she  was  a  sort  of  practical  illustration  of  the 
Hungarian  proverb,  of  being  ^'  crowned  with  a  curse, 
and  circled  with  its  fulfilment."     Verily,  under  all 
circumstances,  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Hymen 
ought  to  bear  the  same   inscription  as   those  of  the 
*'  inferno  ;"  for,  in  either  case,  whether  the  marriage 
be  happy  or  unhappy,   the   "  ogni  sperenza  voi  che 
efitrate,''  would  be  applicable ;  as  in  a  good  marriage 
there  is  nothing  to  be  hoped,  because  nothing  to  be 
wished   beyond ;    and  after  a  bad    one    there  is  no 
hope,  for  when  the  last  stake    is    played    and   lost, 
that  great   usurer    the   future,   who  always  takes 
more  than  he  gives,  will  not  advance   a  single  hope 
when  one  has  no  more  happiness  to  mortgage. 

The  journey  to  Calais  was  silent,  and  miserable  in 
the  extreme,  for  Paris  is  France,  and  the  latter  once 
out  of  Paris,  seems  nothing  but  one  long  stragghng 
dreary  village,  especially  in  those  days  when  civiHza- 
tion,  and    her   handmaiden    luxury,  confined  them- 
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selves  exclusively  to  the  capital.  But  while  Evelyn 
had  nothing  to  distract  the  unvarying  sadness  of  her 
thoughts,  a  circumstance,  or  rather  a  series  of  circum- 
stances, had  occurred  to  Maud  ,which  at  once  delighted, 
perplexed,  and  distressed  her.  Every  evening,  when 
they  stopped  for  the  night,  no  matter  how  out  of 
the  way  the  place  ;  for  often  in  France  then,  as  in 
Italy  now,  horses  were  not  to  be  procured  at  any 
price  ;  and,  instead  of  passing  the  night  at  the  ap- 
pointed poste,  they  were  fain  to  take  up  their  abode 
where  the  last  relays  had  failed  them.  Still,  be  this 
where  it  might,  Maud  was  sure  to  find  on  her  pil- 
low, the  last  thing  after  she  had  dismissed  Phoebe, 
a  bouquet  of  the  freshest  and  choicest  flowers,  and 
a  long  letter  from  Valasquez.  In  vain  she  searched 
the  room  always  before  her  maid's  departure,  there 
was  neither  letter  nor  bouquet;  and  on  the  first 
night  of  her  finding  them,  she  recalled  her,  and  leav- 
ing the  flowers  on  the  pillow,  (while  she  concealed 
the  letter)  questioned,  and  cross  questioned  her  as  to 
how  they  had  come  there  ;  but  Phoebe's  unfeigned 
astonishment !  clearly  attested  both  her  ignorance  and 
innocence  of  their  arrival,  and  she  further  protested 
that  she  must  have  been  blind,  not  to  have  perceived 
them  before,  as  she  had  turned  down  her  ladyship's 
bed,  and  shaken  up  the  pillows,  but  added  that  she 
would  ask  Mademoiselle  Augustine  if  she  knew  any 
thing  about  them.  Maud  hesitated,  unwiUing  to 
put  that  loquacious  nymph  in  possession  of  even 
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that  much  of  her  romance ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
half  angry  with  Valasquez,  for  compromising  her,  as 
she  thought,  by  putting  her  in  the  power  of  servants, 
and  thinking  that  Augustine  was  the  only  one  he 
could  possibly  have  tampered  with,  she  said,  ^'  Well, 
yes, — send  her  here  as  soon  as  Lady  Evelyn  has  done 
with  her  ;"  but  as  Evelyn's  room  was  next  to  Maud's, 
and  the  door  of  communication  (when  there  was 
one,)  always  left  open,  between  the  two  apartments, 
after  the  sisters  had  retired  to  rest ;  while  she  was 
speaking,  Augustine  knocked  as  usual  at  Maud's 
door,  to  inform  her  that  ''  La  sceur  de  Milade  ttait 
couchte."  She  told  her  to  come  in,  and  shewing  her 
the  bouquet  as  it  still  lay  upon  the  pillow,  asked  her 
if  she  knew  how^  it  came  there  ?" 

"  OA  /  les  belles  fleurs  I  L' amour  de  hoquet,  quelle 
galanterie  charmante  !  hien  sur  qe  n^est  pas  les  postil- 
ions !  noil,  non,  ca  sent  L'osil  de  Bceuf  tout  pur  /"  ex- 
claimed Mademoiselle  Augustine,  clasping  her  hands 
in  an  ecstasy,  before  the  flowers,  which  fully  de- 
served her  eulogiums. 

''  Well,  but  who  put  them  there  ?  did  you  Augus- 
tine ?"  asked  Maud. 

*«  HtlaSy  non  Miladi  /"  responded  the  fair  Augus- 
tine, with  a  sigh,  as  if,  through  some  base  foul  play, 
she  thought  she  had  been  superseded  in  a  mission 
worthy  of  her  alone. 

"  Who  is  there  staying  in  the  inn  ?  are  there 
any  English  families  ?" 

VOL.     II.  I 
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^^  Ah !  que  non/'  said  Mademoiselle  Augustine, 
with  a  declamatory  shrug  of  supreme  contempt,  re- 
plying more  to  Maud's  thoughts  than  her  words. 

"  Miladi  salt  fort  hien,  que  de  [pareilles  delica- 
tesses  ne  se  pratiquent  pas  chez  les  seignieurs  An- 
glais?— si  il  ifavait  du  Milord  la  dedans  qa  naura 
jyas  ete  si  galant !  car  mhne  les  Pouleis,  Anglais, 
sentent  le  ros  hifl  fen  sais  quelque  chose  moi ;  qui 
a  tant  vu  des  valets  de  chamhre  Anglais  ces  derniers 
temps  a  Paris  J  ^ 

As  Maud  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  Mademoiselle 
Augustine's  being  a  resume  de  toutes  les  connoissan- 
ces  humaines,  of  that  particular  chapter  headed  '^  gal- 
lantry,'^ in  the  encyclopedia  of  human  life,  she  was 
by  no  means  anxious  to  elicit  any  further  illustra- 
tions from  her  on  the  subject :  and,  therefore,  dis- 
missed her,  without  allowing  her  (much  to  her  regret) 
to  profane  that  ^^  amour  de  houquet,''  by  her  touch. 
No  sooner  was  Maud  alone,  than  she  hastened  to 
read  Raphael's  letter,  which,  began  by  entreating 
her  not  to  be  alarmed,  if  she  sometimes,  nay,  if  she 
often  found  letters  from  him  in  the  same  way, 
that  no  human  being  icas  in  his  confidence,  therefore 
she  ran  no  risk,  and  that  he  would  one  day  tell  her 
how  he  managed  to  have  them  conveyed  ;  and  how 
did  she  know  but  ''  Ariel' ^  might  be  her  attendant 
sprite  as  well  as  Belinda's?  that  luckily  it  was  not 
in  her  power  to  prevent  his  conveying  letters  to  her, 
or  no  doubt  she  would  forbid  him  even  the  consola- 
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tion  of  writing  to  her,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of 
hearing  from  her ;  and  he  concluded  the  topic  of 
this  correspondence,  by  begging  of  her  not  to  men- 
tion it  even  to  Evelyn.  The  remainder  of  the  six 
closely  written  sheets,  consisted  of  assurances  of 
devoted  and  unalterable  love,  which,  although  she 
had  heard  from  his  lips  a  thousand  times  before,  yet 
either  appeared  so  additionally  eloquent  in  written 
characters,  or  from  *'  some  stranger  cause  still  un- 
explored," that  she  passed  more  than  half  the  night, 
reading  and  re-reading  them.  Oh,  Rome!  oh,  Pro- 
paganda !  why  take  ye  so  much  trouble  ?  for  toil  as 
ye  may,  by  the  shade  of  Loyola !  never  will  ye  form 
so  consummate  a  disciple  as  that  ready  made  Jesuit 
— the  human  heart !  Here,  this  high,  pure,  and  per- 
fectly single-minded  young  girl,  whom  no  earthly 
bribe  or  earthly  threat  could  have  either  lured,  or 
intimidated  into  deviating  one  hair's-breadth  from 
what  she  thought  to  be  her  duty  ;  and  who  had, 
therefore,  resolutely  persisted  in  refusing  to  write  to, 
or  receive  letters  from,  a  man  whom  her  father  had 
commanded  her  to  discard  ;  yet  no  sooner  were  those 
letters  conveyed  to  her,  in  a  manner  over  which  she 
had  no  control,  and  for  which,  consequently,  she  was 
in  no  way  responsible,  (not  having  even  the  power  of 
returning  them),  than  she  covers  them  with  kisses, 
presses  them  to  her  heart,  and  feels  so  radiantly 
happy  after  reading  them,  that  from  a  drooping  lily, 
such  as  she  has  seemed   for  four-and-twenty  hours, 
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over  which  the  storm  had  beaten  too  mercilessly, 
she  now  looks  like  a  rose  in  sunshine,  as  her  eyes, 
lips,  and  heart,  all  lie  basking  on  that  letter  !  But 
this,  like  all  other  sunshine,  brought  its  shadow. 
Maud  felt  she  was  guilty  of  a  sort  of  tacit  deception  ; 
then  too,  the  concealment  from  Evelyn  weighed  hea- 
vily upon  her  ;  for  up  to  that  time  every  feeUng  had 
flowed  through  her  heart,  clear  and  pure  as  water 
through  a  crystal  glass,  for  her  sister's  inspection. 
But  now  the  stream  was  troubled,  and  she  shrank 
from  the  resolute  course  of  self-denial ;  she  knew 
Evelyn  would  propose  for  filtering  it,  nothing  less 
than  a  determination  not  to  read  these  mysteriously 
conveyed  letters  when  she  found  them  ;  besides  no- 
thing would  convince  Evelyn  that  Valasquez  was 
not  compromising  her  sister  in  a  most  wanton,  sel- 
fish, and  unwarrantable  manner.  Not  so  Maud,  for  if 
faith  can  work  miracles,  truly  love  can  believe  them  ! 
Raphael  had  assured  her  that  he  had  no  confidant,  no 
human  agent ;  that  was  sufficient,  she  believed  it  im- 
plicitly without  ever  questioning  its  possibility,  still 
less  its  probabiUty ;  and  what  confirmed  her  in  this 
belief  was,  that  every  night  after  the  first  on  which 
she  had  found  the  letter  and  the  flowers,  she  took  as 
much  pains  to  conceal  the  circumstance  from  her 
maid,  as  she  had  before  done  to  investigate  it,  and, 
therefore,  carefully  searched,  not  only  the  pillows, 
but  every  other  part  of  the  room,  previous  to  ringing 
for  Phcebe,   lest  any  other  eyes  but  her  own  should 
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detect,  the  precious  waifs ;  but  never  was  there  the 
shghtest  vestige  of  either,  not  only  till  after  Phoebe's 
departure,  but  till  after  she  had  finished  her  prayers, 
and  was  about  to  extinguish  the  light,  when  lo !  on 
the  snowy  pillow,  there  lay  the  fragrant  flowers,  and 
under  them  the  welcome  letter.  Here  was  proof 
enough  that  at  all  events  none  of  the  servants  were 
in  the  secret ;  an  uninterested  and  impartial  person, 
particularly  in  the  eighteenth  century  might,  indeed, 
have  felt  doubly  alarmed,  at  the  truly  magical  mys- 
tery of  this  impromptu  sort  of  nocturnal  post. 
But  the  heart  is  a  child  that  never  grows  up  and 
snatches  at  the  tempting  and  fragile  toys  of  happi- 
ness, no  matter  from  what  quarter  they  may  come, 
without  being  at  all  critical  or  scrupulous,  as  to 
whether  they  have  orthodoxly  passed  the  customs  ; 
or  are  the  contraband  peccadillos  of  the  most  hete- 
rodox of  smugglers.  Not  so  sorrow  !  for  the  smallest 
never  mingles  in  our  cup,  but  we  analyse  it  with 
chemical  acumen,  more,  it  is  true,  in  the  hope  of 
detecting  one  drop  or  grain  of  antidote,  than  from 
any  scientific  or  philosophical  desire  to  test  the  exact 
strength  of  the  poison. 

After  being  detained  at  Dessins  for  ten  days  by 
contrary  winds,  Evelyn  and  Maud  at  length  em- 
barked, upon  a  cold  gusty  evening  in  November,  on 
board  the  Mohock,  a  crazy,  ill-conditioned  packet- 
boat,  built  in  the  latter  part  of  Anne's  reign,  and 
christened  after  those  nocturnal  nuisances,  the  street 
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marauders  of  that  time  ;  and  it  might  with  truth  be 
said,  that  none  of  its  namesakes  had  ever  inflicted 
more  terrors  and  torments.  The  sisters  resolutely 
resisted  the  entreaties  of  the  captain  and  of  their 
own  servants  to  go  down  below,  but  with  pillows 
and  boat  cloaks,  and  chairs  tied  together,  and  traves- 
tied into  a  sofa,  remained  on  deck  during  the  night ; 
at  first  they  found  the  cold  intense,  and  even  the 
men  found  it  so  bitter  that  all,  save  the  sailors,  went 
down  below. 

'^  I  don't  mind  the  cold,"  said  Evelyn,  "  but  the 
smell  is  horrible,  and  I  feel  altogether  very  uncom- 
fortable.'' 

"  How  much  worse  then  would  it  be  in  the  cabin  !" 
said  Maud,  '^  so,  if  we  can  bear  it,  I  vote  that  we 
stay  where  we  are." 

"  Oh^  certainly,''  said  Evelyn,  faintly  leaning  her 
head  against  the  side  of  the  ship. 

Just  at  this  moment  Maud's  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  an  unusual  bustle,  and  she  saw  two  sailors 
advancing,  each  with  a  sort  of  mattress  covered  with 
yellow  silk  and  crimson  tufts  rolled  up,  and  followed 
by  two  English  servants,  endeavouring  with  one  hand 
to  prevent  their  oil-skin  covered  hats  from  blowing  off, 
while  under  the  other  arm  they  carried  two  large 
square  eider  down  pillows  covered  with  yellow  silk  like 
the  mattresses,  and  bringing  up  the  rear  was  an  Arab 
boy,  carrying  a  sort  of  tarpauling  tent  lined  with  red 
Cashmere,  which  he  very  dexterously  unfurled,  and  as 
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dexterously  pitched  in  a  few  seconds  ;  this  done,  the 
servants  spread  first,  a  large  Persian  carpet,  and  then 
the  mattresses  and  pillows ;  they  then  proceeded  to 
light  a  silver  lamp  that  was  suspended  from  the 
centre  of  the  marquee ;  and  the  Arab,  who  had 
vanished  as  soon  as  he  had  fastened  the  running 
pullies  of  the  tent  to  an  iron  ring  at  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  now  returned,  with  a  sort  of  portable  stove, 
or  rather  brazier,  upon  which  he  placed  a  coffee  pot, 
from  whence  began  to  issue  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
delicious  aroma  of  the  most  fragrant  Mocha  ;  after 
this,  upon  a  low  round  fold-up  tent  table,  which  one 
of  the  other  servants  had  now  brought,  he  placed  a 
little  filigree  gold  Turkish  coffee  service.  These  ar- 
rangements completed,  the  Arab  again  disappeared, 
while  the  two  servants  stood  at  either  side  of  the  tent 
door,  as  they  would  have  done  while  awaiting  their 
master  or  mistress  at  the  side  of  a  carriage.  Pre- 
sently from  the  cabin  steps  emerged  a  taUish  figure, 
enveloped  in  a  pale  blueish  green  Kerseymere  caftan, 
lined  with  sable,  and  trimmed  with  the  same,  the 
figure  also  wore  an  Astrican  fur  conicle  cap,  with 
ears  fastened  under  the  chin  ;  but  whether  this  figure 
was  male  or  female,  at  the  distance  from  where  the 
sisters  were  sitting,  it  would  not  have  beon  easy  to 
have  determined,  save  that  as  it  was  accompanied  by 
a  woman  servant,  as  well  as  the  Arab  boy,  it  was 
most  probably  the  latter.  From  the  lurching  of  the 
ship  it  advanced  with  an  unsteady  step  up  the  gang- 
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way,  every  now  and  then,  clinging  either  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  Arab  or  the  wrist  of  the  woman  ;  it 
bowed  courteously  as  it  passed  Evelyn  and  Maudj 
but  as  the  light  of  the  lamp  within  the  tent  flashed 
full  upon  their  faces,  the  figure  suddenly  paused, 
and  said  in  a  very  sweet  voice,  with  that  perfection 
of  well  bred  ease,  which,  while  it  is  the  essence  of 
kindness,  is  the  antipodes  of  intrusion, 

*'  I  fear  ladies,  the  gauchtrie  of  my  people  in 
pitching  my  tent  so  immediately  opposite  to  you 
must  incommode  you  greatly,  and  in  self  defence 
you  had  better  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany, and  come  and  bivouac  with  me  ;  in  which  case, 
instead  of  scolding  my  servants  for  having  inconve- 
nienced you,  I  fear  selfishness  will  predominate,  and 
I  shall  thank  them  for  having  thrown  so  much  good 
fortime  in  my  way.'* 

"We  thank  you  sir,'*  commenced  Evelyn,  (for 
in  those  days  it  was  the  custom  to  sir  and  madam 
people.) 

"  Nay,"  interrupted  the  first  speaker,  removing 
the  handkerchief  she  held  before  her  mouth  as  a 
guarantee  against  the  cold,  and  bursting  into  a  very 
musical  laugh,  as  she  glanced  for  a  moment  at  her 
own  costume  ;  "  1  have  no  right  to  that  title,  nor 
am  I,  notwithstanding  my  caftan,  even  a  Reis  Ef- 
fendi,  which  is  the  nearest  approach  that  I  know  of 
to  an  old  woman  !  but  I  am  the  bona  fide  vieille  toute 
jyui^e,  without  any   other  alias ;  and  I  have  been  so 
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much  in  the  east,  and  have  taken  so  naturally  to 
the  real  dolce  far  mente  of  oriental  life,  that  I  am 
too  apt  to  forget  the  corsets  and  conventions,  of  what 
we  misnomer  civilized  society,  when  I  return  to  it ; 
and  I  ought,  according  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  rites, 
have  had  recourse  to  the  sponsorship  of  an  intro- 
duction, before  I  ventured  to  offer  you  even  the  desart 
hospitality  of  a  tent." 

*'  There  is  no  need  of  an  introduction,"  said 
Evelyn,  getting  as  well  out  of  her  mistake  as  'she 
could,  "  for  there  is  only  one  person  whom  I  ever 
heard  of,  who  could  possibly  display  in  the  space  of 
a  few  seconds,  so  much  agreeability,  amiability,  and 
savoir  vivre  ;  therefore,  I  have  only  to  congratulate 
myself  upon,  at  length,  attaining  one  of  my  most 
ardent  wishes,  that  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague." 

*'  The  compliment  is  as  graceful  as  the  speaker,*' 
said  Lady  Mary,  extending  her  hand,  "  and  from 
my  heart  I  forgive  my  compatriots  for  calling  me 
'  that  odd,  mad.  Lady  Mary/  if  it  has  in  any  de- 
gree roused  the  curiosity  of  so  charming  a  person  to 
know  me;  but  as  I,  myself,  am  still  sufficiently 
English,  not  to  be  led  away  by  appearances,  however 
fair,  may  I,  in  my  turn,  ask  who  it  is  that  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  looking  at?  and  the  honor  of  speak- 
ing to  ?" 

Evelyn  mentioned  her  name,  and  introduced 
Maud. 

I  3 
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"  Bless  me  !  my  dear  child !  is  it  possible  V  ex- 
claimed Lady  Mary,  now  drawing  them  both  after 
her  into  the  tent,  and  embracing  them  cordially. 
"  Then  do  you  know,"  added  she,  "  that  we  ought 
to  be  very  old  friends,  for  poor  dear  Lady  Athen- 
reagh  and  I  were  rival  beauties ;  she  was  my  vis  a 
vis  in  the  minuet  on  the  first  night  I  was  presented. 
I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  I  heard  no- 
thing on  all  sides  but  '  how  lovely  !  how  charming  ! 
how  divine  !  Lady  Maud  Effingham  looks  to-night,' 
and  I  can  with  truth  say,  that  she  had  not  a  more 
ardent  admirer  than  her  friend  Mary,  till  Mr,  Mon- 
tague said  twice  to  me  during  the  garotte,  that  she 
was  without  exception,  the  most  beautiful  creature 
he  had  ever  seen ;  and  then  I  began  to  think  her 
scaqut  was  three  shades  too  dark  for  night,  that  her 
stomacher  had  rather  too  many  diamonds  in  it,  that 
her  head  was  much  too  high,  and  her  lappets  badly 
put  on,  which  Mr.  Montague  could  not  see,  and 
therefore,  I  was  the  more  convinced  of  all  these  de- 
fects— girls  are  such  fools  !"  concluded  she,  with  a 
faint  sigh,  and  a  Httle  toss  of  her  head,  as  she  sank 
down  amid  a  perfect  rampart  of  cushions,  and  took 
off  a  salver,  which  the^Arab  now  handed  round,  a  cup 
of  coffee,  which  would  have  scalded  any  throat  but 
a  Turk's  or  a  statue's. 

"  Oh  !  1  forgot,"  said  Lady  Mary,  as  soon  as  she 
had  swallowed  it,  ^*  that  your  unpaved  throats  will 
never  be  able  to  bear  either  the  heat  or  substance  of 
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niy  Cairo  coffee  ;  so  Burrell,'^  added  she,  addressing 
one  of  the  EngUsh  servants,  "  go  and  make  some 
coffee  in  the  French  way  for  these  ladies  ;  I  assure 
you,  my  dears,  it  is  the  very  best  thing  you  can  take, 
to  counteract  Les  sourdes  mentes  de  la  mer.  Oh  !  by 
the  bye,  some  cnaritable  mortal  lent  me  a  very  late 
London  Gazette  this  morning  at  Calais,  only  four 
days  old,  and  I  was  so  happy  to  see  by  it  that  Lord 
Athenreagh  was  much  better.'' 

*'  Thank  God  !''  murmured  the  sisters. 
"But,  of  course,"    resumed  Lady  Mary,    "you 
can  tell  me  more  than  the  papers  ?'' 

'^  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  cannot,"  said  Evelyn  ; 
"  for  we  have  been  detained  ten  whole  days  at  Calais ; 
and,  not  knowing  the  moment  we  should  leave  it, 
have  had  neither  letters  nor  papers.'* 

"  Oh  I  what  a  delicious  perfume,"  cried  Maud,  as 
the  Arab  threw  a  powder  into  the  brazier,  "  and  how 
completely  it  conquers  all  the  horrible  odours  of  the 
ship." 

"What  is  it  Hajji  ?"  asked  Lady  Mary,  address- 
ing the  Arab. 

"  Cicindele,"  laconically  replied  Hajji. 
"  Ah  !  that  is  a  curious  sort  of  beetle,  which  a- 
bounds  particularly  at  Damascus,  but  also  in  many 
parts  of  France,"  said  Lady  Mary  ;  "  it  has  a  bright, 
velvety  sort  of  coat,  with  white  spots,  and  when  you 
touch  it,  it  smells  slightly  of  musk  and  powerfully 
of  roses  ;    but  of  the  Persian,  or  altar  rose,  and 
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the  combination,  as  you  perceive,  makes  a  most  a- 
greeable  perfume :  and  in  the  east,  when  these 
beetles  die  off  like  our  May-flies  or  cock-chafers,  they 
keep  them  to  fumigate  their  apartm^ents  with." 

'•  How  delightfully  warm  and  fragrant  it  is  here," 
said  Evelyn  ;  "  and  that  door  of  Indian  matting, 
with  its  little  window,  which  shews  one  that  horrid 
ship  without,  makes  one  doubly  grateful  for  being 
under  such  a  shelter." 

"Why,  as  I  think  ship  board,  the  worst  of  all 
possible  deserts,"  said  Lady  Mary,  "  I  never  think 
of  embarking  without  all  my  Bedouin  comforts  !'' 

''Well,  they  really  are  comforts;  and  how  that 
poor  acre  and  a  half  of  Englishman,  who  has  had 
his  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  the  moon  for  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour,  must  envy  us  ;"  said  Maud 
pointing  through  the  sm.all  window  in  the  tent  door 
as  she  spoke,  to  the  individual  in  question, 

'•Ah!  sensible  man!'"  rejoined  Evelyn.  '^  No 
doubt  he  keeps  constant  to  the  sky,  as  being  the 
thing  the  furthest  possibly  removed  from  the  sea." 

"  Ha  !  ha  :  ha  !  I  think/''  said  Lady  Mary,  ''  that 
it  must  have  been  some  poor  wretch  like  him,  in- 
voking heaven  against  sea-sickness,  who  served  as  a 
model  for  Ovid's  ridiculous  assertion, 

*  Os  homini  sublime  dedit  ceelumque  tueri 
Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus  ;' 

for,  if  man's  superiority  over  other  animals,  can 
only  be  proved  by  his  naturally  looking  up  to 
heaven,    then   would    stiff  necks    be    a    proof    of 
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pre-eminence;  and,  consequently^ our  dear  compa- 
triots, the  most  superior  men  in  the  world,  as  being 
unquestionably  the  most  stiif-necked.  But  it  strikes 
me  that  I  know  that  particular  stiff  neck^  or  rather 
long  back.  Burrell"  added  she,  to  the  servant  who 
now  entered  with  coffee  in  its  modified  European 
form,  "you  know  Mr.  Taaff  by  sight,  do  you 
not?^' 

"  No,  my  lady  ;  I  can't  say  that  I  do.** 

"  Well,  you  see  that  gentleman  standing  there  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  vessel,  with  a  dark  blue  or 
green,  or  some  dark  coloured  roquelaure  on,  looking 
upwards,  with  his  head  very  much  thrown  back  ?" 

"  Yesj  my  lady." 

"  Go,  and  find  out  from  the  captain,  or  the  stew* 
ard,  or  his  servants,  if  you  can  get  at^them,  whether 
his  name  is  Taaff;  and  if  it  is,  give  him  my  com- 
pliments, and  say,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  him.  You 
know  Taaff?"  continued  she  turning  to  the  sisters 
as  soon  as  the  servants  had  departed,  '^  one  of  the 
best,  but  the  oddest  creatures  in  the  world?" 

"  We  know  him  slightly,  having  been  introduced 
to  him  one  morning  at  the  Hotel  d'Evereux,^'  said 
Evelyn, ''  and  he  appeared  to  be  an  exceedingly  good- 
natured  person." 

"  Oh  !  I  doat  upon  him,"  said  Lady  Mary;  *'  he 
is  about  the  only  one  of  my  son's  associates,  in  whom 
there  is  nothing  positively  objectionable  ;  his  follies 
have  all  remained  follies,  and  have  never  grown  into 
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vices,  which  is  almost  a  miracle  under  our  perverted 
system  of  education  ;  for,  as  Roger  Ascham  truly  says 
in  his  schoolmaster,  Mt  is  a  pity  that  commonly 
more  care  is  had,  yea,  and  that  among  very  wise 
men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for 
their  horse,  than  a  cunning  man  for  their  chil- 
dren. They  say  nay,  in  word,  hut  they  do  so  indeed  ; 
for  to  one,  they  will  gladly  give  a  stipend  of  two 
hundred  crowns  a-year,  and  are  loth  to  oflfer  to  the 
other,  two  hundred  shiUings.  God  that  sitteth  in 
heaven  laugheth  their  choice  to  scorn,  and  rewardeth 
their  liberality  as  it  should  ;  for  he  suffereth  them  to 
have  tame  and  well  ordered  horses,  but  wild  and  un- 
fortunate children  ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  end  they 
find  more  pleasure  in  their  horse,  than  comfort  in 
their  children.'  ^' 

*'  That  is  but  too  true,'^  replied  Evelyn,  "  and  in 
this  respect  we  are  nothing  changed  since  Elizabeth's 
time." 

*'  No,  nor  won't  be  for  many  centuries  to  come,  for 
we  are  radically  wrong  ;  and,  as  in  plants  and  flowers, 
we  sometimes  change  the  colour  and  form,  so  in  like 
manner  we  vary  the  complexion  and  fashion  of  our 
vices,  but  the  root  remains  the  same  ;  selfishness  and 
hypocrisy.  Ah  !"  continued  Lady  Mary,  "  Plato  was 
right  to  forbid  the  reading  even  of  a  good  and  highly 
moral  book,  if  the  author  of  it  were  an  immoral 
and  a  bad  man  ;  for,  where  the  source  is  corrupt,  the 
stream,  however  bright  in  appearance,  musthe  perni- 
cious.    We  are  far  from  having  arrived  at  even  such 
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theoretical  purity  ;  and  theory,  if  not  the  parent,  is 
at  least  the  ancestor  of  practice.  And  I  fear  we 
shall  be  still  longer  before  we  do  arrive  at  it,  as  long 
as  England  stands  out  the  great  Pharisee  among  na- 
tions, thanking  it's  God  that  it  is  not  like  other  coun- 
tries, which  is  true,  without  it's,  for  that  reason,  being 
better,  or,  in  reality,  freer  from  sin  than  it's  despised 
continental  Publican  neighbours.  We  smile  con- 
temptuously at  the  rigid  Cato's  eternal  praises  of 
himself,  at  the  intense  vanity  of  his  benevolent  toler- 
ance for  every  criminal,  by  the  modest  assertion,  that 
'  he  was  excusable,  inasmuch  as  that  he  was  not  Cato  !' 
We  almost  forget  the  electric  eloquence  of  the 
orator,  the  delicate  and  subtile  raillery,  and  astuteness 
of  the  pleader,  to  laugh  long  and  heartily  at  the  ri- 
diculous conceit  of  the  man.  When  Cicero  rises  in 
a  crowded  senate,  and  without  compunction  or  con- 
straint not  only  proclaims,  but  insists  upon,  his  own 
immeasurable  superiority  both  to  Numa  and  to  Ro- 
mulus ;  and  we  laugh  still  more  where,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Atticus,  he  defends  himself,  (not  quite  so 
ably,  as  he  would  have  done  one  of  his  clients)  by 
saying  '  how  can  they  reproach  me  for  the  praises  which 
I  bestow  upon  myself?  since  the  person  does  not  exist ; 
or  at  least  lam  not  acquainted  with  that  person  in  the 
lohole  universe,  who  is  as  deserving  of  praise  as  I  am  /' 
But  England  never  suspects  that  other  countries 
may  by  possibility  laugh  at  it,  (notwithstanding,  as 
in  the  instances  of  Cato  and  Cicero,  it's  many  great 
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qualities),  for,  out-Catoing  the  censor,  and  out  -Tul- 
lying  the  orator  in  the  altitude,  and  magnitude  of 
its  self  praise,  our  national  vanity  prevents  our  ac- 
knowledging the  truth  ;  namely,  that  our  boasted  free- 
dom, is  but  the  result  of  despotism ;  and  our  won- 
derful constitution  entirely  owing  to  the  grinding 
and  draining  we  have  sustained  through  so  many  cen- 
turies; every  luxury  is  to  be  purchased  in  England, 
and  justice,  the  greatest  of  all,  costs  the  most  of  all. 
The  English  peasant  has  bought  and  paid  for,  aye, 
and  somewhat  dearly  too,  every  immunity  he  pos- 
sesses, every  law  that  he  has  to  appeal  to ;  but  let 
him  not  complain,  his  much  vaunted  freedom,  is 
solely  derived  from  the  eternal  taxes  and  subsidies 
that  have  been  levied  upon  him ;  these  are  his  real 
checks  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  As  long 
as  the  supplies  are  his  to  grant  or  to  refuse,  there 
can  be  no  very  great  monarchical  abuses  ;  for  even, 
when  he  is  cajoled  out  of  these  grants,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  oppressively  grinding  "  benevolences"  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  or  bullied  out  of  them,  as  in 
the  at  least  honestly  called  '^forced  loans''  of  Harry 
the  Eighth,  who,  moreover,  with  that  decapitary 
genius  all  his  own,  on  one  memorable  occasion  in 
1544,  (I  think,)  just  after  one  of  these  '^  forced  loans'^ 
had  been  granted  by  the  parliament  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  his  debts,  had  this  happy  codicil 
tacked  to  the  act,  namely,  that  '  all  those  creditors 
^oho  had  received  payment,  or  part  payment,  from^  or 
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on  account  of,  the  king  sliould  instantly  refund  the  same 
to  his  Majesty,'  who  had  no  sooner  received  this  new, 
and  original  subsidy,  than  he  broke  faith  with  his 
people  and  his  parliament,  and  levied  another  ''forced 
loan'  within  the  year.  But  still  I  maintain  it — the 
English  people  have  no  right  to  complain  ;  for  even 
when  bullied  out  of  such  grants,  they  still  drive  a 
hard  bargain,  and  gain  an  equivolent ;  for,  at  similar 
costs,  it  is  that  they  have  bought  act  by  act,  law  by- 
law, and  chart  by  chart,  of  their  much  prized  con- 
stitution ;  and  though  individuals  may  and  often  c/o, 
pay  too  dear  for  their  whistle,  nations  scarcely 
can  be  thought  to  have  done  so,  when  the  popular 
air  the  said  whistle  plays  is  "  liberty  -,'*  and  that, 
certainly  man  (who  is  the  only  human  animal  yet 
considered  in  the  British  statutes,)  enjoys  in  Eng- 
land to  perfection." 

"  Perfection  !  were  you  talking  of  yourselves, 
ladies  ?  or  of  me  ?  If  of  yourselves,  I  shall  let 
judgment  go  by  default ;  for  your  claims  to  the  title 
are,  I  must  own,  much  fairer,"  cried  Taaff,  with  a 
laugh,  as  he  raised  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  elbowed 
himself  into  it,  like  a  pyramid  of  triangles. 

*'  Then  you  are  wrong,"  said  Lady  Mary,  echoing 
his  laugh,  as  she  extended  her  hand  to  him  ;  '^  for 
w  hen  you  lay  claim  to  perfection,  the  action  would  be 
sure  to  lie !" 

**An  additional  reason,"  replied  he,  with  one  of 
his  grotesque  bows,  ''  why  I  should  withdraw  from 
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the  contest ;  for  whatever  sacrifices  any  man  would 
be  glad  to  make  to  gain  his  suit  with  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  no  man  could  be  brute  enough 
to  try  and  obtain  a  verdict  against  her." 

"Oh,  TaafF!  TaafFI  des  Cotelettes  a  la  soubise,  a 
la  honne  heure,  mais  des  compliments,  fie  done !  how^- 
ever,  '  to  err  is  human,  to  forgive,  divine ;'  so,  not- 
withstanding the  soubise,  here  is  a  cushion  for  you, 
and  my  divinity  invites  your  humanity  to  come  and 
sit  beside  rae.'^ 

"  After  the  soubise  I  dare  not,"  said  TaafF,  holding 
out  the  backs  of  his  hands  at  a  side  distance  from 
his  face,  like  the  hero  of  a  French  tragedy. 

''  Never  mind,"  rejoined  Lady  Mary,  patting  the 
cushion  beside  her,  for  him  to  sit  upon,  "  in  spite 
of  the  onion,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  manage  to 
discuss  you  between  us." 

"Lady  Maud,"  said  TaafF,  taking  off  his  hat  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  gathered  up  the 
folds  of  his  ample  cloak,  so  as  to  be  able  to  wedge 
himself  between  her  and  Lady  Mary,  "  Lady  Maud, 
I  have  to  congratulate  you — "  but,  seeing  the  sudden 
glow  that  suffused  Maud's  cheeks,  and  the  tears  that 
filled  her  eyes,  with  the  quick  tact  of  his  own  kind 
heart,  while  his  capacious  ears  grew  as  red  as  cherries 
at  the  idea  of  the  blunder  he  had  so  nearly  made,  in 
congratulating  her  about  her  engagement  with  Va- 
lasquez,  as  it  was  now  evident  there  was  some  hitch  in 
the  matter,  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  he  dexterously 
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changed  the  subject  of  his  felicitations  by  twisting 
Follettes  ear,  as  she  lay  upon  Maud's  lap,  and  say- 
ing, *'  I  have  to  congratulate  you  upon  this  little 
fellow's  being  found,  for  I  heard  he  had  been  lost." 

"  No,  it  was  net  our  dog,''  said  Maud,  grateful  for 
the  turn  he  had  given  to  his  congratulations,  ^'it 
was  Ptronnelle,  Lady  Coventry's  little  Blenheim." 

*'  Oh  !  indeed  ?  well,  I'm  glad  it  was  not  yours ; 
but  I  assure  you  it  made  a  great  sensation  ;  for,  as  I 
need  not  tell  you,  there  is  much  more  fuss  made  in 
Paris  about  a  lost  dog,  than  about  a  lost  reputation  ; 
I  suppose  it  is  that  dogs  are  dear  there,  and  virtue 
cheap  ?" 

"  My  dear  TaafF,''  said  Lady  Mary,  "  remember 
we  are  on  the  high  seas  ;  so  pray  spare  us,  and  keep 
your  cant  till  we  arrive  in  England,  where  it  is  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm." 

"  Well,  but  we  are  more  moral  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  in  England,  are  we  not?"  asked  TaafF,  pulling 
his  right  ear,  as  if  appealing  to  it,  whether  from  its 
youth  upwards  it  had  not  always  heard  so. 

"  It  depends  upon  what  you  call  morality,''  said 
Lady  Mary  ;  "  if  profession  and  assumption  of  virtue 
be  morality,  we  have  it ;  if  by  divesting  vice  of  its 
varnish,  and  gallantry  of  its  grace,  we  take  from  the 
one  its  sin,  and  from  the  other  its  poison,  then  verily 
we  are  a  moral  people  ;  if  calling  double  adulteries 
'  domestic  arrangements,^  as  we  do,  render  them  no 
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longer  adulterous,  then  are  we  an  essentially  moral 
people." 

"  Oh,  come  hang  it/'  cried  TaafF,  making  a  terrible 
face  at  the  boiling  bitter  coffee  he  had  just  swallowed, 
because  Lady  Mary  had  handed  it  to  him  ;  "  you 
must  allow  that  we  have  no  Pompadours,  de  Para- 
beres,  d'Esparbes,  Guimards,  and  a  hundred  others ; 
and  that  we  have  no  such  regular  understood  things, 
as  the  Men  entendu  affaires,  Madame  d'Olone  and  de 
Grammont,  and  Madame  d'Egraont  and  de  Gisores, 
and  above  all,  that  our  girls  marry  for  love,  and  not 
names  to  which  titles  and  lands  are  appended,  as  in 
France." 

^' Very  true, ^^  replied  Lady  Mary,  *'we  havenothmg 
so  flagitiously  spirituelle,  graceful,  and  grande  Dame, 
(though,  albeit,  she  has  but  lately  studied  the  part,) 
as  Madame  de  Pompadour,  at  the  head  of  our  courts 
to  lord  it  over  so  amiable  and  virtuous  a  princess  and 
a  wife  as  Marie  Leckzinska  ;  and  Queen  Caroline 
must  feel  it  a  great  and  hourly  consolation  (and  that 
it  is,  no  doubt,  which  enables  her  to  bear  it  so  philo- 
sophically) that  it  is  no  vicious  graces,  no  meretricious 
talents,  no  Aspasian  seeking  of  men  of  genius,  and 
love  of  letters,  in  order  to  shed  round  royalty  itself  an 
additional  and  more  enduring  lustre,  which  has  robbed 
her  of  the  best  part  of  her  empire — that  over  her  hus- 
band's affections;  but  the  solid,  stolid,  ungraceful, 
and  ungracious  ponderosities  of  the  Countess  Wal- 
moden,  who  hates  the  republic  of  letters,  simply  be- 
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cause  it  is  a  republic,  I  suppose,  and  consequently 
that  there  is  no  king  in  it  to  cajole.  It  is  equally- 
true,  that  we  have  nothing  half  so  refined  and  at- 
tractive as  Mesdames  D'Olone,  D'Egmont,  and  De 
Senange,  nor  anything  so  fascinating  in  the  dare- 
devil line  as  Madame  de  Parabere,  and  Erst  of  old, 
the  Du  DefFand  ;  nor  in  the  silly  doll  style,  (which 
is  our  national  genus  par  excellence)  so  exquisitely 
and  completely  pretty  as  Madame  d'Esparbe ;  but 
as  far  as  the  mere  Use  morale  goes,  we  can  boast  a 
Lady  Bath  !  a  Lady  Walpole  !  and  a  Mrs.  Howard  ! 
with  many  duplicates.  True  is  it  again,  that  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  has  not  become  indecorously  frisky 
in  his  old  age,  galloping  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other,  on  a  hunter,  after  a  woman  young 
enough  to  be  his  daughter,  and  going  mad  at  the 
end  of  this  little  constitutional  ride,  like  poor  Mon- 
sieur de  Sechelle,  in  his  chasse  a  courre,  after  Madame  ; 
de  Polignac.  No,  no,  he  eschews  all  such  Orlando 
Furioso  proceedings,  and  lives  openly,  one  might 
almost  say  orthodoxly,  with  Miss  Skerrit,  considering 
the  bishops  and  archbishops  who  frequent  their  house 
en  petit  comitt !  But  as  for  our  girls  marrying  for 
love,  (with  very  few  exceptions)  I'm  afraid,  Taaff,  I 
can't  yield  you  that  point,  but  there  certainly  is 
this  great  difference  in  the  arrangements  of  the  matri- 
monial market  in  the  two  countries  :  in  France,  it  is 
the  hard-hearted,  matter-of-fact  parents,  who  pre- 
tend that  their  experience  has  taught  them  that  that 
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little  rosy,  bewitching  god,  Cupid,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  effigy  of  a  divinity,  made  of  butterflies' 
wings  and  spun  sugar,  which  melts  away  in  his  own 
flames  ;  and  therefore  bring  their  children  up,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  seek  for  sympathy  where  it  is 
alone  to  be  found,  namely,  in  equality  of  fortune  and 
position,  and  consequently  to  wed  congenial  lands 
and  titles  :  whereas  in  England,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  invigorating  influence  of  breathing  the  air  of  a 
land  of  liberty,  our  girls  are,  as  it  were,  horn  wise, 
and  heroically  think  nothing  of  sacrificing  their  best 
affections  to  a  brilliant  position  in  the  world,  agreeing 
with  Pope's  wise  saw,  that 

'  'Tis  best  repenting  in  a  coach  and  six',' 

and  gladly  bartering  both  body  and  soul  for  a  coro- 
net, even  though  they  know  it  will  change  into  a 
crown  of  martyrdom.  Look  at  the  Gunnings,  Lady 
Cartaret,  Mrs.  Vavasour,  Lucy  Jennings,  Madeline 
Vernon,  and  thousands  of  others.  No,  no,  my  dear 
sir,  depend  upon  it,  the  only  willing  slaves  in  the 
world  are  to  be  found  in  the  English  slave-bazaar  of 
marriageable  young  ladies." 

*^  Ah,  well,  you  will  at  least  allow,  that  English 
vsrives  are  better  treated  and  have  more  liberty  than 
the  wives  of  any  other  country,''  said  TaafF,  this 
time  pulling  his  left  ear,  as  his  right  had  done  so 
little  for  him  in  the  way  of  argument. 

"Those  are  precisely  the  two  things  which  I  cannot 
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allow  ;  for  it  is  impossible  (beyond  the  exceptions 
which  prove  every  rule,)  that  wives  should  be  well 
treated,  in  a  country  where  there  is  not  a  single  law 
to  protect   them   against   ill   treatment,  and  where 
every  brutality  and   every  immorality  are  allowed  to 
men  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  laws  of  society  ; 
and  where  also  every  thing  like  superiority  is  scoffed 
at    and   ridiculed    in  women,   because    men  require 
neither  friends  nor  companions  in  their  wives,  but 
only  fortune,   or    an     in-door    slave,  and  therefore 
look   upon   anything  like  mental  development  in  a 
woman  as  a  sort  of  intellectual  poaching  upon  their 
especial  property,  which  ought  to  be  visited  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law  of  opinion,  namely,  ridicule 
and  persecution.    And  as  for  their  liberty,  it  is  mar- 
vellously like  that  granted  to  her  faithful  Commons 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  when  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  his 
capacity  of   '  Speaker,^  sought    protection  from  the 
crown,  in  the  name  of  the  parliament,  against  impri- 
sonment  for  liberty   of   speech    and    access  to   her 
person.     She  answered  him  through  Pickering,  the 
Keeper  of  the  Seal,  that  '  she  granted  them  liberty 
of  speech,  but  not  that  liberty  which  permits  every 
one  to  say  what  he  pleases,  but  limits  it  to  yes  and 
no'      In   like   manner   English   wives    may   reply, 
when  their  husbands  condescend  to  address  them  ; 
but  as  it  is  not   thought  fit  that  they  should  have 
any  opinions   of  their  own,   still   less  are  they  per- 
mitted to  express  them.     At  all  times  it  has  been 
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much  the  same  with  us  as  with  all  other  countries, 
that  is,  with  a  profligate  court,  we  have  had  open 
and  unrestrained  national  immorality,  and  with  a 
moral  court,  our  hypocrisy  has  increased,  without 
our  immorality  decreasing.  Harry  the  Eighth  legal- 
ised his  adulteries  by  marriage,  and  abolished  the 
sin  of  polygamy  by  murder.  And  this  moral  code, 
allowing  for  the  difference  of  sex,  had  by  no  means 
degenerated  in  his  daughters.  Mary,  notwithstand- 
ing her  sanguinary  sobriquet,  I'm  rather  inclined  to 
think  was  the  best,  at  least  the  most  womanly,  of  the 
two ;  and  if  more  of  a  bigot,  decidedly  less  of  a  hypo- 
crite, than  Elizabeth,  who,  in  the  same  haughty 
spirit  with  which  she  sent  no  less  a  personage  than 
my  Lord  Bacon  down  to  the  Commons  to  tell  them 
that  she  forbade  them  to  interfere  in  state  affairs ;  and 
this,  apropos  of  her  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain, 
acted  as  if  she  also  defied  God,  and  forbade  man  to 
interfere  in  her  royal  code  of  morals  ;  and  with  as 
much  right  as  her  father  had  styled  himself  King  of 
France,  usurped  the  title  of  the  "Virgin  Queen." 
And  now,  in  our  own  times,  we  have  all  the  profligacy 
of  Charles  the  Second's  court,  without  a  particle  of 
its  wit,  or  the  grace,  which  is  to  vice  what  drapery  is 
to  nudity,  and  attracts,  because  it  partially  conceals. 
But  as  every  century  brings,  in  the  progress  of  civi- 
lisation, that  additional  external  refinement  and  deli- 
cacy which  render  people  more  nice  and  fastidious 
in  their  forms  of  speech,  they  are  apt  to  confound  this 
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exterior  prudery  with  interior  purity,  forgetting  that 
things  remain  the  same,  de  facto,  whatever  different 
names  we  may  bestow  upon  them.  Diana  was  not 
the  less  chaste  for  being  called  Hecate,  in  the  infer- 
nal regions  ;  neither  is  vice  the  less  vice,  because,  in- 
stead of  driving  over  people  in  gilded  cars  of  triumph 
through  the  public  thoroughfares,  it  sculks,  under 
the  cloak  of  hypocrisy,  through  back  lanes  and  blind 
alleys.  And  from  what  has  been,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
jecture what  loill  he,  and  to  foresee  that  in  another 
century  we  shall  make  a  vast  pother  about  public 
morals,  which  will  not  in  the  least  hinder  the  spread 
of  private  vice,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  render  it 
more  deadly  and  fatal  in  its  consequences,  from  the 
tone  of  solemn  hypocrisy  it  will  assume,  by  exacting 
for  its  hollow  and  brazenly  lacquered  appearances,  all 
the  consideration   and  precedence  of  virtue.*     Yet 

*  And  how  should  this  be  otherwise,  as  long  as  those  barren 
wastes  and  sterile  deserts  of  all  moral  training  and  social  culture, 
public  schools,  which  English  popular  fallacy  has  agreed  to  call  edu- 
cation, exist  ?  The  affections,  propensities,  passions,  and  talents 
which  God  has  given  us,  are  the  moral  capital  which  every  human 
being  has  received  upon  their  entrance  into  life,  to  enable  them  to  go 
through  the  world.  If,  then,  these  affections,  propensities,  passions, 
and  talents  be  totally  neglected,  on  the  one  hand,  or  wrongly  dircctid 
on  the  other,  vice,  crime,  misery,  and  failure  must  be  the  result.  A 
young  gentleman,  after  he  has  had  his  selfishness  put  into  a  hot-bed 
by  the  injudicious  indulgence  of  his  mamma,  and  his  temper,  which 
nature  had  merely  made  hasty,  hardened  into  tyranny,  by  his  con- 
stant and  unchecked  domineering  over  his  sisters,  in  the  tread-mill  of 
hie  own  nursery,  is  then  drafted  off  to  the  educational  gallies  of  a 
public  school,  wLere  he  runs  the  gauntlet  of  every  embryo  vice,  till  he 
is  old  enough  to  go  to  college,  to  perfection i^e  and  confirm  them.    The 
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after  all,  if  hypocrisy  were  to  die,  modesty  at  least 
would  have  to  go  in  mourning,  so  even  it  has  its 
uses." 


result  of  this  system  of  vicious  training  and  moral  warping,  now- 
carried  on  for  centuries,  is  thoroughly  unprincipled  characters  and 
worthless  members  of  society,  corrupt  in  public  life,  contemptible  in 
private,  brutal  husbands,  unnatural  and  vicious  fathers,  trading  poli- 
ticians, and  truckling  patriots.  Surely  this  is  bringing  a  little  too 
clearly  the  one  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  present  mode  of 
tuition  carried  on  in  public  schools,  namely,  that  of  the  young  gen- 
tlemen so  trained  being  able,  in  after  life,  to  hint  at  Latin  and  hesitate 
at  Greek,  or,  as  a  crowning  effort  of  their  genius,  to  cram  for  a  party 
speech  upon  any  given  question  in  their  parliamentary  career.  But 
the  effects  of  this  sacrifice  of  all  the  moral  influences  and  better 
humanities  of  life  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  minotaur,  is  so  much  more 
ably  described  in  a  little  book,  but  great  work,  that  should  be  in 
every  nursery,  school,  and  library  in  the  kingdom  ;  nay,  graven  in 
large  letters  on  the  very  walls  of  the  two  former,  that  I  shall  here  quote 
from  it.  I  allude  to  that  invaluable  "  Essay  on  .Moral  Training," 
(invaluable  because  it  is  as  practical  as  it  is  profound,)  by  Mrs. 
Loudon,  entitled  ^^  The  Light  of  Mental  Science;''  wherein,  amid 
much  more  important  matter,  she  describes  the  "  little  group  of  future 
moral  and  mental  philosophers,  yawning  and  sighing  as  forms  of 
embryo  classical  scholars,  poor  things  !  for  at  least  seven  years  over 
their  Latin  and  Greek  grammars.  Not,  indeed,  because  the  combi- 
nations of  signs  and  sounds  they  are  committing  to  memory  present 
them  with  ideas  too  abstruse,  but  because  they  do  not  present  them 
with  any  ideas  at  all  at  first.  After,  indeed,  groping  in  total  darkness 
among  false  quantities  for  three  or  four,  out  of  the  seven,  years,  they 
may  arrive  at  length  at  glimmerings  of  false  glory  and  lax  morality  ; 
and  if  they  have  admirable  perseverance,  the  favoured  few  may  finally 
succeed  in  filling  their  imaginations  and  their  memories  with  a  confu- 
sion of  grossn esses  absurdities,  ferocities,  and  unities,  the  possession 
of  which  hidden  treasure,  without  attempting  to  draw  from  it  any  de- 
ductions, is  indicated  by  the  power  of  making  a  few  classical  quotations 
and  understanding  a  few  classical  allusions.  To  the  foundation  of  a  clas- 
sical education,  if  iheir  parents  can  afford  them  an  allowance  of  four  of 
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"  Well,  egad,  after  all,"  said  TaafF,  making  a  last 
patriotic  flounder  in  defence  of  his  country,  "  I  don't 


five  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  they  may  at  college  add  the  gentle, 
manlyaccomplishments  of  giving  champagne  breakfasts,  and  running  in 
debt,  which  debts,  the  usual  and  most  orthodox  mode  of  defraying,  is  to 
deprive  the  mothers  of  strict  necessaries,  and  curtail  every  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  the  sisters  ;  so  much  for  the  public  poison  of  this  monstrous 
system.  The  private  virus  is  even  more  subtile  and  deadly.  Good  breed- 
ing, politeness,  an  amiable  attention  to,  and  prevention  of,  the  wishes 
of  others,  are  things  not  required  of  an  English  boy, — no,  nor  an 
English  girl,  either,  in  their  boasted  '^  home.'"  All  such  superfluities 
are  to  be  donned  with  the  finery  they  envelop  themselves  in,  v/hen 
they  prepare  for  the  gladiatorial  struggle  of  society.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  national  good  breeding  is  so  terribly  at  fault,  and  its 
moral  tone  so  terribly  defective,  notwithstanding  our  arrogant  assump- 
tion of  it,  and  the  eternal  pother  we  keep  up  about  it. 

What  else  is  to  be  expected  but  laxity  and  hypocrisy  from  a  system 
whose  choicest  results  are  these  ;  if  the  parents  are  living  in  nominal 
good  intelligence,  and  no  flagrant  breach  of  their  marriage  vows,  they 
may  hope  to  have  a  son  who,  at  fourteen,  will   sacrifice   to  cigars  and 
cultivating  moustaches,  leaguing  with   "  the  old  girl"    nameiy,   his 
mother,   upun  all  subjects    of  his  personal    finance,   against    "  the 
governor,"  to  wit,  his   father  ;  and  who,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  will 
delight  his  fond  parent's  hearts  by  looking  out  for  a  wife  with  "  lots 
of  tin^'*'  and  being  stoically  unmoved   by  the  attractions  of  a  Venus, 
unless  she  appeared  in  the  form   of  a  Coryphet  of  the  Opera,     But 
this  is  the  best  side  of  the  medal  ;   here  is  the  reverse.— If  the  classi- 
cally educated  father  should  have  thought  fit  to  throw  off  his  con- 
jugal shackles,  the  boy  will  then  be  brought  up,  with  his  father's  mis- 
tresses, to  despise,  to  neglect,  and   insult  his  mother,  to  breathe  au 
atmosphere   of  permitted  and  understood  vice,  till  in  fact,  he  is  in- 
capable of  knowing  right  from  wrong,  from  looking  on  at  his  father's 
undepricated  profligacy,  until  he  is  old  enough  to  •'  go  and  do  like- 
wise."     To  this,   it  will   perhaps  be  objected,  that  these  latter  in- 
stances  are  only  of  exceptional  and   not  of   universal  occurrence  ! 
True ;  and  God   forbid  that  they  should  be  otherwise  ;  but  surely 
those  laws  must  he  wrong,  and  that  state  of  society  vicious,  by  which 
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see  that  the  English  are  one   whit   more  immoral 
than  other  people." 


such  power  of  evil  is  authorised,  and  such  practise  of  it  tolerated  ! 
Volumes  upon  volumes  have  been  written,  are  now  writing,  and  will 
again  be  written,  upon  "  female  education.  "  But  could  the  well 
meaning  authors  write  till  they  were  as  weary  as  their  readers,  or 
more  miraculous  still,  till  young  ladies  became  as  perfect  in  reality  as 
they  sometimes  are  in  fiction,  alas  !  it  would  be  all  in  vain  ;  (and  as 
a  practical  person  I  speak  it,)  there  never  will,  there  never  can  be, 
happier  marriages,  and  consequently,  a  better  state  of  society,  till  the 
blow  is  struck,  and  the  reform  begun  at  the  root  of  the  evil ;  that  is, 
till  men  are  morally  and  physiologically,  instead  of  merely  intellect- 
ually and  classically^  educated.  Till  then,  the  worst  women  are  good 
enough  for  them,  as  their  own  tastes  and  choice  too  frequently  evince  ; 
till  then,  I  repeat,  labouring  at  female  education  alone,  is  time  lost ; 
it  is  not  by  bleaching  the  cotton  only,  that  you  can  make  the  lamp 
burn  steadily  and  brightly,  for  that  you  must  purify  the  oil  also. 

As  a  proof  how  well  the  system  works,  the  following  remarks  (up- 
on one  of  the  most  barbarous  and  aggravated  murders  ever  committed 
by  a  husband  upon  a  wife),  in  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  the 
19th  century,  are  subjoined  ; — Wives  of  England  !  be  warned  in 
time  from  the  importunate  heresj',  of  supposing  that  you  "  have  a 
right  to  your  husband's  affections  ."  and  believe,  for  it  is  the  truth, 
that  you  have  a  right  to  nothing  j  but  may,  if  pretty  tolerably  well 
behaved,  and  not  too  clever,  or  not  married  exclusively  for  money,  or 
political  connexion,  be  treated  like  odalesks  while  young,  but  ought 
to  be  murdered  out  of  hand  when  middle  aged  ;  especially  if  you 
presume  to  object  to  your  children's  governess  being  a'so  your  hus- 
band's mistress !  But  England  is  a  moral  country  I  and 
Adeo  in  feneris  consuescere  rnultum  est. 

'•  The  published  documents  in  the  Praslin  affair  confirm  our  origi- 
nal doubt,  whether  the  insane  furor  of  the  duke  was  altogether  so 
unaccountable  ;  and  they  cast  shame  on  the  heated  partisanship  ex- 
hibited by  the  judicial  personages,  from  the  juge  d'instruction  to  the 
grand  chancellor. 

*'  The  documents  make  the  whole  matter  sufficiently  and  painfully 
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*'  No,  that  is   precisely  the  case,"   replied  Lady- 
Mary,  ''  they  are  not ;  but  being  certainly  at  par, 


intelligible,   although  some  points   of   detail  still  remain  in  obscu- 
rity. 

"  The  union  between  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  Praslin,  and  Mademoi- 
selle Sebastiani,  was  a  tnariage  de  convenance.  There  appears  to 
have  been  no  feeling  of  repulsion  between  the  two,  but  they  were  of 
totally  incompatible  natures.  On  the  side  of  the  duchess,  there  was 
evidently  a  considerable  warmth  of  affection  ;  the  duke,  was  as  evi- 
dently swayed  by  the  considerations  of  fortune,  which  regulate  such 
unions  in  France  even  more  than  in  England.  But  there  were  some  spe- 
cial peculiarities  in  the  case;  the  duchess  had  been  brought  up  more 
in  an  English  than  a  French  fashion,  and  she  introduced  into  their 
arrangement  some  English  customs,  not  compatible  with  French 
usages.  In  France,  we  believe,  it  is  thought  proper  that  the  birth  of 
a  child  should  involve  for  the  husband  an  exile  from  the  nuptial 
couch,  for  the  whole  time  required  by  the  functions  of  maternity, — 
a  period,  probably,  extending  over  a  large  portion  of  two  years.  A 
correlative  usage  is  a  discreet  blindness  and  deafness  on  the  part  of 
the  wife,  to  any  reports  which  may  reach  her.  Madame  de  Praslin's 
English-numbered  family,  and  English  views  of  domestic  morals, 
would  be  regarded  as  a  serious  '  inconvenience.'  But  her  personal 
character  must  have  gone  yet  further  in  creating  discomfort.  We 
judge  her  by  her  own  letters,  she  was  animated  in  her  sense  of  domes- 
tic aflfections,  copious  in  her  expression  of  them,  exacting  of  return. 
She  was  jealously  disposed,  and  uniformly  so  of  her  daughter's 
governesses.  The  system  of  governesses,'  she  writes,  'has  never  suc- 
ceded.'  She  was,  she  says,  'violent  in  her  expression  of  resentment.' 
She  was  greedy  of  power,  jealous  of  her  husband's  affection  for  her 
children,  of  their's  for  the  governess  \  of  the  governess's  for  any  but 
the  mother  ;  she  clearly  regretted  more  than  anything,  her  own  failure 
to  establish  a  paramount  influence  over  each.  She  avows  that  it  was 
the  position  of  the  govcrnesswhich  disturbed  her,  and  not  jealousy  of 
the  ordinary  kind  ;  and  she  explicitly  declares  that,  for  eighteen 
months,  or  two  years  before  the  murder,  the  duke  had  no  undue 
familiarity  with  the  instructress  of  his  children.  All  these  passions 
were  exasperated  to  a  pitch  of  madness,  by  the  neglect  of  the  duke. 
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why  should  they  always  insist  upon  being  so  much 
better?     Your  true  born  EngUshman  is  horrified  at 


*•  Tlieir  domestic  history  is  a  tr.tgic  paraphrase  of  Figaro,  she  being 
the  Countess  Almaviva,  onlj  not  patiently  submissive. 

"  The  duke  was  a  very  dark  imitation  of  the  count.  Irritable, 
gross  in  his  tastes,  imperious  ;  his  affect'ons  were  not  to  be  fed  by  senti- 
mental tears,  nor  redeemed  by  eloquent  and  only  loo  just  reproaches. 
He  seems  not  to  have  been  without  ability  or  good  feeling;  but 
rumour  assigns  to  his  conduct  a  degree  of  irregularity,  only  to  be 
expressed  by  allusions  to  classical  antiquity.  It  is  possible  that,  with 
a  less  singular  wile,  he  might  have  been  betrayed  into  less  criminal 
excesses.  As  it  was,  her  prose  sapphics  were  a  mere  irritant ;  he 
could  not  fee  their  sentiment ;  ihey  were  merely  a  nuisance  ;  and  yet, 
a  terrible  substantiveness  was  imparted  to  all  that  he  might  otherwise 
liave  regarded  as' lachrymose  nonsense,  by  the  threat  which  the  wife 
is  said  to  have  thrown  out,  that  she  would  demand  a  separation,  a  real 
Scandal  among  the  higher  classes  of  France,  and  a  formidable  inroad 
on  the  fortune  of  the  numerous  circle  of  children  which  the  duchess 
had  borne  to  the  duke. 

"  The  share  which  the  governess  had  in  these  transactions  appears 
to  have  been  a  passive  one.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  undue 
familiaritA'^  had  been  permitted  by  her.  It  was  presumed  in  her  case 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  she  denies  it ;  and  many  marks  of  esteem 
bestowed  by  the  duchess,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  angers,  attest  a 
lurking  sense  of  personal  respect,  and  of  doubt  in  her  own  suspicions. 
That  the  governess  was  a  person  of  uncommon  ability  and  discreet- 
ness, is  shown  by  her  answers  under  examination  ;  they  prove  either 
that  she  was  innocent,  or  that  she  possesses  the  most  extraordinary 
command  of  herself  and  of  her  style  ;  they  are  either  the  lucid  expo- 
sition of  a  well  regulated  mind,  or  marvels  of  art  in  composition 
'  under  difficulties.'  Whether  or  not  she  is  chargeable  with  the  as- 
sumed indiscretions  in  conduct,  will,  perhaps,  never  be  known  ;  but 
the  balance  of  evidence  is  against  such  a  supposition,  and  at  the 
worst  she  was  the  victim  of  a  diseased  state  of  family  relations.  The 
whole  exhibition  is  deplorable  ;  but,  perhaps,  its  most  instructive 
moral  lies  in  the  illustration  of  the  great  defect  in  domestic  education, 
in  England  as  well  as  France.      We  give  our  children  instruction  in 
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the  heathen  Turk  for  keeping  a  seraglio,  which  both 
the  laws  of  his   country  and  the  dogmas  of  his  reli- 

matters  of  history  and  science  ;  we  teach  them  what  are  religion  and 
morals,  in  a  broad  and  abstract  way,  with  too  little  of  the  practical ; 
but  the  thing  which  we  most  of  all  neglect,  which  we  scarcely  think 
of,  even  in  the  regulation  of  our  own  conduct  and  example,  is  the 
science  of  domestic  regimen — the  art  of  adjusting  our  own  conduct 
so  as  to  promote  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness,  from  the  disposi- 
tions of  those  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  The  science  of  family 
ethics  is  altogether  neglected  ;  we  do  not  bring  up  our  children  to 
discriminate. 

"  Even  between  such  broadly  distinct  classes  of  things,  as  those 
which  are  compelled  by  law  or  usage,  those  which  are  to  be  exacted 
by  force  of  influence  or  conduct,  and  those  which  are  to  be  won  from 
a  purely  spontaneous  good-will.  This  poor  duchess  was  plainly 
untaught  on  such  subjects  ;  she  sought  things  which  are  to  be  obtained 
by  force  of  influence,  without  knowing  what  sort  of  influence  to 
employ;  she  demanded  as  a  right  her  husbatid's  love,  love  being 
a  purely  spontaneous  sentiment ;  she  discovered  his  real  nature 
too  late,  if  at  all,  and  does  not  seem  even  then  to  have  discovered 
that  her  own  conduct,however  accordant  with  abstract  moral  propriety, 
was  not  of  a  kind  to  bring  about  the  end  at  which  she  aimed. 

**  There  is  a  high  and  sacred  art  in  the  use  of  domestic  influences, 
never  taught,  seldom  learned.  The  ignorance  of  the  unfortunate 
lady  made  her  goad  the  morbid  brute  to  delirious  rage,  and  was  ex- 
piated in  her  blood."* 

One  more  instance  of  this  fatal  system  of  "  Hero  Worship,"  and 
we  have  done.  Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  his  life  of  Lord  Nelson,  speaking  of 
Lady  Nelson's  cold  reception  of  him,  after  his  return  to  England 
from  his  liasoti  with  Lady  Hamilton  having  reached  her  ears,  says, 
"  Virtuous  sense  must  make  allowances  for  the  jealousy  of  a  woman 
slighted  ;  the  worldly  wisdom  or  the  prudence  of  the  thing  is  another 
question,  and  as  there  never  is  the  semblance  of  aught  like  passion  on 
the  part  of  Lady  Nelson,  it  does  appear  strange  and  weak  that  she 
did  not  at  least  ignore  her  wrong,  and  if  she  condemned  the  husband, 
show  her  admiration  for  the  hero,  whom  the  shouts  of  rescued  nations 
were  inflaming  with  vanity  and  pride,  and  whose  gallant  exploits  had 

*  See  the  Spectator  on  the  Praslin  murder. 
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gion  allow  him  to   do  ;  and   in   which   seraglio,  one 
woman  is  never  either  ill-treated  or  left  destitute  to 


raised  her  from  the  humble  widow  Nisbet  to  the  lofty  peeress  of  the 
realm  !  The  effect,  as  might  be  predicted,  was  to  throw  Nelson  a 
doling  captive  into  the  arms  of  Emma  Hamilton,  whose  tender  and 
ceaseless  cares  were  directed  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  his  shattered 
frame,  and  cheer  the  changes  of  his  drooping  spirits,  by  every  Circean 
grace  and  enchantment  (which  we  believe)  a  very  genuine  and  ardent 
affection,  founded  on  his  y lory,  and  ripened  by  his  chivalrous  attach- 
ment, had  inspired.  She  was,  alas  !  a  fallen  angel,  but  to  Nelson  a 
guardian  angel  !"  Yes  ;  and  the  best  possible  method  to  keep  up  the 
stock  of  "  fallen  angels"  is  the  vicious  moral,  but  very  popular,  ob- 
liquity of  vision  with  which  Mr.  Pettigrew  views  such  matters,  and 
the  anti-Christian  and  sweeping  manner  in  which  he  tries  to  establish 
the  right  of  annulling  the  odium  of  private  vice  in  the  strong,  but 
corrosive  solution  of  public  glory.  We  shall  pass  over  the  vulgar 
panacea  held  out,  that  accident  in  her  husband's  career  having  con- 
verted Lady  Nelson  from  the  "humble,"  and  no  doubt  "happy' 
Avidow  Nisbet  into  a  peeress,  ought  to  have  silenced  every  feeling  of 
a  woman  and  a  wife — no  great  compliment  to  her  lord  and  master 
either,  by  the  bye — making  the  title  everything,  and  the  man  nothing. 
We  shall  also  pass  over  Mr.  Pettigrew's  startlingly  illogical  conclusion, 
that  poor  Lady  Nelson's  cold  reception  of  her  husband  "  drove  him  a 
doting  captive  into  Emma  Hamilton's  "  chains,  since  Mr.  Pettigrew 
himself  informs  us  (though  it  was  well  known  to  the  whole  world 
before)  that  Lady  Nelson's  cold  reception  of  her  husband  was  on 
account  of  his  having  so  long  been  a  captive  to  Lady  Hamilton  ;  con- 
sequently that  \\\,i\Q  trifling  peccadillo  of  the  Hkro,  she  ought  to  have 
norshijjptd  in  spite  of  the  Husband  who  had  outraged  her,  was  the 
CAUSE  of  her  coldness,  and  not  its  effect,  But  it  is  no  wonder  that 
in  many  country  houses  in  moral  England,  the  apartments  occupied 
by  Lord  Nelson  and  Ladj-  Hamilton  are  to  this  day  shown  witli 
un  blushing  pride — when  the  unceasing  care  and  Circean  blandish, 
ments  of  such  "  guardian  angels  "  as  the  latter,  can  be  held  up  at 
once  as  a  warning  and  an  example  to  wives — when  such  a  code  of 
one-sided  and   false  morality  is  not  only  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of 
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make  way  for  a  ne\ver  favorite.  But  the  same  rigid 
English  moralist  is  never  the  least  scandalised  at  my 
Lord  this,  and  Mr.  that,  ruining  as  many  unfor- 
tunate young  women  as  they  please,  or  having  itin- 
erant seraghos  in  every  street,  which  their  rehgion 
positively  forbids,  and  which  their  Jesuitical  laws 
affect  to  prohibit ;  no,  nor  at  their  having  mistresses 


our  age.  Well  may  an  eloquent  Divine  *  of  the  present  day  thus 
express  himself  with  reference  to  the  undue  veneration  in  which 
every  species  of  intellectual  pre-eminence  with  its  shadow — fame — is 
held,  "  Now  here  I  have  little  doubt,  but  many,  with  that  inordinate 
value  which  is  almost  universally  attached  to  the  successful  efforts  of 
the  understanding — with  that  extravagant  reverence  which  is  enter- 
tained for  its  scientific  discoveries,  its  elaborate  researches,  its  inge- 
nious theories,  and  its  complicated  contrivances — with  that  restless 
and  impatient  hankering  after  the  petty  distinctions  which  may  be 
acquired  by  its  exertions — with  that  habit  of  regarding  every  simple, 
honest  virtue,  as  secondary  to  the  least  important  of  its  acomplish- 
ments — with  that  easy  tolera?ice  and  sophistical  palliation  of  every 
vice  in  the  persons  of  those  who  are  renoumed  for  their  learning,  their 
wit,  their  eloquence,  or  their  writings — with  that  gross  deification  of 
mind  and  its  achievetnents,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  evil  character- 
istics of  our  generation,"  jTrwe,  most  true;  and  such  truths  cannot 
be  too  often  preached,  written,  and  quoted  ;  for  it  is  vain  to  hope  to 
regenerate  human  nature,  and  ameliorate  the  lot  of  humanity,  as  long 
as  the  mass  is  rendered  miserable,  by  glory — falsely  so  called — being 
worshipped  in  the  few,  no  matter  how  loathsome  and  leprous  their 
vices,  or  however  wanting  they  may  be  in  even  those  minor  morals — 
that  small  change  of  virtue,  amiability— that  makes  their  intercourse 
with  their  fellow  creatures  respectable. 

•  The  Rev.  William  Harness,  A.M.,  of  Christ's  College.  See  his 
four  admirable  sermons  on  "  Thk  Image  of  God  in  Man,"  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  February,  1841.  Rivington, 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
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and  s\Aarms  of  illegitimate  children  in  every  suburb, 
for  whom,  their  wives  and  their  legitimate  children  are 
often  deprived  of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life, 
according  to  their  station,  even  to  sometimes  causing 
their  untimely  death — for  there  are  more  ways  of  kill- 
ing people  than  by  stabbing  or  poisoning.  Oh  !  no, 
your  moral  Englishman  is  never  shocked  at  these 
amateur  crimes,  at  these  domestic  tragedies ;  for  no 
doubt,  the  mirage  of  familiarity  shuts  out  from  them 
the  horrible  desolation  that  lies  beyond  \  for  in  the 
culpable  omnipotence  which  our  English  laws  dele- 
gate to  husbands,  their  every  vice  becomes  an  irre- 
sponsible autocrat,  which  leaves  but  one  hope  for 
theirvictims, — that  death  the  black  camel  which  kneels 
at  every  door,  as  the  Arabs  say,  will  at  length  come 
to  carry  them  across  this  w^eary  desert,  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  tyrant.  Neither  do  the  virtuous  Eng- 
lish mothers,  who  blush  and  bridle,  even  at  the  name 
of  the  court  of  Louis  Quinze,  and  think  Paris  and 
perdition  are  synonymous,  at  all  object  to  their 
daughters  having  the  honor  of  being  the  Countess 
Walmoden's  opponent  at  quadrille  or  ombre,  or  at 
their  appearing  at  Ranelagh  with  Miss  Skerrit,  or 
at  their  running  all  over  London  to  get  an  invitation 
to  one  of  Lady  Bath's  assemblies,  and  taking  to 
hysterics  and  gillitlower  water  if  they  fail.  No,  no, 
my  dear  Taaff,  depend  upon  it,  we  are  all  icrong, 
radically  wrong,  and  we  never  shall  be  a  less  cant- 
ing— that  is,  a  more  really  moral — till  wc  are  a  more 
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sincerely  Christian — country,  and  the  laws   of  men 
are  more  after  those  of  God." 

Evelyn  pressed  Lady  Mary's  hand,  for  her  poor 
crushed  lieart  painfully  attested  the  truth  of  every 
syllable  she  had  uttered,  while  she  feared  that  there 
were  myriads  whose  burden,  from  not  having,  as  she 
had,  a  father,  and  consequently,  a  home  independent 
of  their  despot,  was  even  heavier,  and  more  hope- 
less than  her  own. 

''Well,  certainly,"  assented  TaafF,  "there  is  no 
denying  the  truth  of  what  you  say,  and  there  are 
some  d — d  brutes  amongst  us  ;  but  then,  hang  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  English  tvomen  always  go  against 
their  own  sex  ;  and  now  that  is  what  women  in  other 
countries  never  do  ;  on  the  contrary,  so  strong  is 
their  esprit  de  corps,  that  even  if  men  felt  inclined  to 
treat  them  as  badly,  they  would  not  be  allowed,  for 
female  society  constitutes  a  great  and  very  influen- 
tial portion  of  public  opinion  in  every  country  but 
England." 

"  That,"  said  Lady  Mary,  "  arises  from  the  wo- 
men being  so  much  better,  that  is,  so  much  more 
honestly  and  equitably  educated.  By  education,  mind, 
I  don't  mean  accomplishments, — no,  nor  even  know- 
ledge and  information,  for,  as  far  as  grammar,  ortho- 
graphy, and  history,  ancient  and  modern,  go,  we, 
behind-hand  as  we  are,  have  nothing  to  envy  our 
continental  neighbours.  But  what  I  mean  is,  they 
are   brought   up  more  as  rational  beings, — more,  in 
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fact,  to  fulfil  their  destiny  as  wives  and  mothers.  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  brought  up  to  be  wooed  and 
not  to  woo,  like,  our  English  young  ladies,  who,  from 
their  earliest  infancy,  are  taught  to  think  that  "  to 
get  a  husband  P'  for  so  the  phrase  runs,  is  the  whole 
and  sole  purpose  for  which  they  were  created. 
Next,  they  are  taught  that  '^gentlemen''  don't  like 
clever  women  ;  in  short,  that  there  is  nothing  femi- 
nine and  attractive,  but  silliness  and  inanity  ;  and  as 
the  political  economists  truly  say,  the  supply  of  an 
article  is  always  in  proportion  to  its  demand,  Enghsh- 
men  making  no  demand  for  well-informed  friends 
and  companions,— who  would  not  make  the  worse 
housekeepers,  because  they  had  some  knowledge  of 
history,  nor  the  worse  mothers,  though  they  might 
be  capable  of  grounding  their  sons  in  moral  philo- 
sophy, and  would  perhaps,  if  even  so  far  gone,  as  to 
be  guilty  of  solving  a  problem,  yet  not  be  quite  in- 
capable of  making  a  posset,  or  smoothing  a  pillow. 
Still,  as  an  Enghshman's  ideas  of  a  wife  are  only  a 
silly  toy,  to  be  thrown  aside  at  will,  or  an  ignorant 
drudge,  to  be  worked  mechanically,  they  have  pre- 
cisely what  they  require  ;  and  if  they  too  often  find 
that  ignorance  is  by  no  means  a  safety  valve  for  vice, 
they  have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves.  But 
even  in  their  vices  they  are,  as  in  their  eating,  essen- 
tially coarse.  An  enormous  appetite  in  England  is 
thought  a  proof  of  manliness,  and  consequently  first 
cousin  to  all  the  virtues, — but  then  it  must  be  vented 
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on  and  appeased  with  huge  joints,  for  woe  to  the 
unhappy  wight  whose  dehcacy  of  taste  and  digestion 
exact  refinement  in  his  cuisine;  he  is  immediately 
branded  as  smch  a  horrid  sensualist,  such  a  disgusting 
epicure,  who  makes  a  God  of  his  stomach,  and  thinks 
of  nothing  but  eating  and  drinking.  Now,  heaven 
forgive  me  !  I'm  not  sure  that  of  the  two  I  don't 
prefer  the  petit  Trianon  concile  de  cuisine,  wherein 
Louis  Quinze  exchanges  his  sceptre  for  a  casserole, 
to  the  saur  kraute  orgies  of  St.  James,  where  the 
Walmoden  regularly  over  eats  herself;  and  when 
our  amorous  monarch  inquires  with  a  maudlin  leer 
and  a  little  triumphant  air  of  tender  self-reproach, 
the  cause  of  her  sighs,  honestly  replies,  Fore  George! 
^^ centst  rien  sire,  seulement  jai  unpen  troy  mange V 
And  as  for  the  other  ladies  of  the  Walmodean  class, 
but  a  few  steps  lower  down  the  ladder,  heaven  help 
them,  if  they  ever  approached  nearer  to  wit  than 
pertness  or  double  entendre ;  they  might  turn  vir- 
tuous and  sell  matches  at  once,  as  they  never  could 
hope  for  any  equipage  beyond  a  pair  of  pattens ;  for 
the  very  thing  that  transported  all  the  tabourets  de  la 
cour  to  Ninon's  little  Salon  in  the  Rue  des  Tour- 
nelles,  and  at  this  moment  drives  diamond-headed 
nails  into  Mademoiselle  Guimard's  chairs,  and  causes 
Sevres  to  concentrate  in  her  apartments  what  in 
costliness  would  be  sufficient  for  royal  offerings  to  a 
hundred  crowned  heads, — I  mean  the  never  flagging 
verve  of  their  conversation,   the  electric  flashes   of 
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their  repartee,  their  keen  but  delicate  irony,  and 
their  irresistible  grace  of  manner,  which  are  the 
pearls  they  so  lavishly  fling  into  their  Circean  cup, 
but  which  would  indeed  be  pearls  before  swine,  cTiez 
nous,  and  would  not  bring  in  a  sufficient  return  to 
find  Peg  Woffington  in  paint  and  patches  for  a 
week." 

"  ^Gad,  you're  right, — 'gad,  you're  right,"  ex- 
claimed Taaff,  energetically  slapping  his  right  thigh  ; 
"  and  though  the  Guimard  is  a  deuced  deal  too  clever 
for  me,  and  I  don't  understand  a  quarter  that  she 
says,  and  I  know  she's  laughing  at  me  and  all  that, 
yet  somehow  or  other  she  bewitches  me, —she  fasci- 
nates me,  ugly  as  she  is.  She,  she,  in  fact,  plays 
the  deuce  with  me.  I  never  saw  the  other  what  do 
you  call  her  ?  Ninon  de  Long  Clothes,  eh  ?" 

*'  De  L'Enclos,"  laughed  Lady  ^Lary. 

"  Oh,  hang  the  French,  it  is  as  bad  as  eating  carp, 
for  it  always  sticks  in  my  throat  ;  she's  dead,  airit 
she?" 

"  Yes  ;  she  resisted  Death  longer  than  any  of  her 
other  importuners ;  but  from  habit,  I  suppose, 
yielded  at  last." 

'^Hal  ha!  ha!  how  deuced  snug  it  is  here.  I 
say,  what  has  your  ladyship  done  with  Montague  ?" 

"  Done  with  him  !  nothing ;  no  one  ever  could  do 
any  thing  with  him,"  replied  his  mother,  with  a 
sigh.  "  I  thought  he  had  been  with  you  ;  I  have 
not  seen  him  these  six  weeks." 
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"  Oh,  ah,  true,  I  remember/'  said  TaafF,  now  ner- 
vous and  anno}'ed  at  having  asked  the  question  ; 
"  he  went  back  to  Venice.  Do  you  know,  Lady 
Mary,"  stammered  he,  jumping  out  of  this  ticklish 
ground,  "  Vm  going  to  make  you  a  proposal?" 

**  A  proposal,  La !  TaafF,  as  the  fine  ladies  say  on 
the  stage,  when  they  give  us  a  new  reading  of  what 
we  say  in  our  drawing-rooms,"  cried  Lady  Mary, 
laughing  and  affecting  to  minaude,  by  spreading  her 
fan  before  her  face,  "  Say  on,  but  I  give  you  fair 
notice  that  you  or  it  I  accept  beforehand.'' 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  TaafF,  bowing  and  laughing,  as 
he  placed  his  large  hand  over  his  still  larger  heart ; 
"  why  had  I  not  known  Lady  Mary  Pierrepoint  !  but 
even  if  I  had,  I  am  convinced  she  could  never  have 
been  within  fifty  syrens,  as  charming  as  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague ;  and,  above  all,  I  am  sure,  she 
never  would  have  had  the  good  sense,  with  all  her 
wit  and  wisdom,  to  have  accepted  a  proposal  from 
such  a  fellow  as  me  ;  except,  perhaps,  such  a  one  as 
I  am  now  about  to  make.  Every  one  knows  your 
ladyship's  friendly  feelings  towards  cold  chicken  ; 
and  that,  thanks  to  your  approval,  champagne  has 
become  as  classical  as  Falernian,  with  the  decided 
advantage  of  both  it's  taste  and  yours  being  infinitely 
superior.  Now,  I  look  upon  cold  chicken  and  cham- 
pagne as  the  gemini  of  culinary  constellations,  and^ 
consequently,  that  one  should  never  appear  without 
the  other." 
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"  I  don't  know,"  said  Lady  Mary,  laughing  at 
TaafF's  solemn  preamble  ;  ''  on  a  July  day  in  Stam- 
boul,  Pm  not  sure  that  I  should  not  be  exceedingly 
glad  to  see  the  champagne  without  the  chicken  ; 
whereas,  after  a  bleak  drive  across  the  Apennines, 
on  a  cold  October  morning,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  chicken  even  en  demi  deuil,  for  the  absence  of 
'its  better  half  the  champagne,  would  be  welcomed  by 
the  coldest  and  least  demonstrative  traveller  that  ever 
starved  and  struggled  through  Italy,  a  bouche  ouverte. 
But  your  proem  is  cruel,  TaafF,  when  the  epic  itself  is 
not  forthcoming.'' 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  because  it  is  forthcoming, 
that  I  was  about  to  ask  your  ladyship's  permission, 
to  have  the  honour  of  displaying  before  you,  the 
onli/  talent  I  acquired  at  Paris,  where  it  is  truly 
said,  that  the  greatest  fools  learn  something,  and,  in 
return  for  (I  flatter  myself)  the  best  receipt  in  Eu- 
rope for  turtle,  Bechameie  initiated  me  into  the 
mysteries  of  a  mayonnaise  de  poulet,  a  Vestragon 
compromise  defoie  gras,  that  I  think  you  will  pro- 
nounce to  be  unrivalled,  if  your  ladyships  will  but 
honour  me  with  your  company  to  a  little  souper  im- 
provise ;  I  have  everything  requisite  on  board ;  for  I 
never  travel  without  all  the  apphances  and  means  to 
boot." 

"  Of  coure  not,"  laughed  Lady  Mary  :  "  what 
scientific  man  ever  does  ?  Fontenelle,  with  his  teles- 
copes and  globes,  celestial,  and   terrestrial ;  Buffon, 
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with  his  mummies,  sculls,  and  skeletons ;  Descartes, 
with  his  automaton  *  Fran9ine,'  (whom  he  ought  to 
have  sent  to  England  as  a  model  wife) ;  and  Taatf, 
with  his  larder  and  Batterie  de  cuisine  !  I  can  only 
say  for  myself,  that  /  accept  your  unexpectedly  de- 
lightful invitation,  with  the  most  hungry  empresse- 
mentJ' 

"  And  so  do  we  !"  chimed  in  Evelyn  and  Maud. 

*'  That's  right !  that's  right !"  cried  TaafF,  rubbing 
his  hands ;  *•'  and  if  you'll  allow^  me,  Lady  Mary, 
111  go  and  tell  my  fellows  to  undo  the  hampers  and 
bring  the  things  here." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Lady  Mary,  laying  her  hand  upon 
his  arm,  to  prevent  his  rising;  '*  you'll  deprive  us 
of  so  much  if  you  go,  and  let  in  such  a  quantity  of 
empty  air  upon  us  in  going,  that  we'll  send  for  the 
things  ;"  and  so  saying,  she  rang  a  little  silver  hand- 
bell, at  which  Hajji,  w  ho  was  rolled  up  in  sheepskins, 
thick  and  many  at  the  tent  door,  immediately  ap- 
peared, and  was  ordered  to  send  Burrell  and  his  col- 
league Hinton,  who,  in  their  turn,  received  their 
orders  from  TaafF,  and  their  mission  to  his  marmitons  ; 
and,  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  former  had 
tucked  up  his  ruffles,  dissected  three  very  delicate 
looking  chickens,  thrown  the  yolks  of  six  hard  eggs 
into  a  silver  bowl,  (so  battered  as  to  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  an  old  campaigner,)  blent  them 
with  about  a  pint  of  thick  cream,  three  table  spoons- 
ful of  foie  gras,   a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half   a  tea- 
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spoonful  of  pounded  sugar,  and  two  dessert  spoons- 
ful of  Tarragon  vinegar,  (but  English  Tarragon,  and 
not  that  abomination,  it's  French  namesake,  Estra- 
gon)  ;  a  small  teaspoonful  of  \vhite  pepper,  and, 
though  last  not  least,  a  teaspoonful  of  finely  pounded 
shalot,  all  of  which  he  blent  together,  with  most 
scientific  and  equal  skill,  then  proceeded  to  lay  the 
pieces  of  chicken  in  a  dish,  and  to  cut  up  six  more 
hard  eggs,  with  the  whites  in  quarters,  while  the 
three  ladies,  amid  much  laughter,  dried,  and  cut  up 
the  lettuce,  and  sliced  the  beet  root ;  which  opera- 
tions completed,  Taafi*  dovetailed,  by  means  of  two 
salad  forks,  between  the  pieces  of  hard  egg,  and 
chicken,  and  then  poured  the  contents  of  the  bowl 
over  them. 

**  There  .'"  said  he,  pushing  the  dish  a  little  way 
from  him,  as  he  reseated  himself,  and  looked  at  it 
with  much  such  an  air  of  fond  triumph,  as  Pigma- 
leon  may  have  been  supposed  to  have  done,  i(;Aew  he  suc- 
ceeded in  animating  his  statue;  and  as  Praxiteles  un- 
questionably did  do,  when  the  idea  first  struck  him 
of  infusing  a  tinge  of  life-like  colour  into  his.  "  There  / 
and  I  really  don't  think  you  will  be  disappointed." 

And  TaafF  was  right  ;  for  the  fair  trio  pronounced 
his  mayonnaise  perfect,  and  declared  he  must  give 
their  chefs  a  lesson.  Delighted  with  their  praise,  in 
which  he  joined,  for,  as  he  truly  said,  all  the  merit 
of  it  was  due  to  the  Marquis  de  Bechamele, — he 
added,  ''  and  now,  ladies,  I  can  give  you  a  glass  of 
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champagne,  that  is  worthy  even  of  you !  it  is  a  pre- 
sent from  Louis  Quinze,  and  is  such  sillery  as  /  never 
tasted  before ;  and  Soubise,  who  has  some  good 
points  about  him,  made  me  a  present  of  an  apparatus 
which  he  himself  invented  for  icing  it;  now  taste 
that,"  continued  he,  tilHng  a  tumbler  for  Lady  Mary, 
'•'  and  tell  me  if  Jupiter  himself  ever  drank  better 
nectar?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Lady  Mary,  laying  down  the 
glass,  after  she  had  taken  at  least  enough  to  judge  of 
it's  merits  ;  "  I  don't  know,  for  he  never  had  the  po- 
liteness to  ask  me  either  to  dinner  or  to  supper,  but  I 
should  say  that  there  w^as  not  in  any  cloud  in  his 
cellar,  a  single  cup  of  nectar  to  compare  to  this  flask 
of  sillery  !  for  if  there  was,  he  certainly  never  would 
have  made  such  a  bull  as  he  did  in  his  caprice  for 
Europa  ;  nor  would  all  his  geese  have  been  swans, 
as  in  his  flirtation  with  Leda ;  neither  need  he  have 
wasted  his  gold  in  the  pursuit  of  Danae ;  but  would 
have  invited  them  all  to  a  pic-nic  on  the  sunny  side 
of  Olympus,  and  ordered  Ganymede  to  fill  them 
champagne  a  discretion  !'' 

"  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  right  by  Jove  !"  said  Taaff,  attempt- 
ing to  replenish  Lady  Mary's  tumbler,  but  over 
which,  in  order  to  prevent  his  doing  so,  she  placed 
her  hand." 

"  No,  no,"  said  she,  "  I'll  leave  these  Brobdignag 
potations  to  Lord  Coventry.  I  never  saw  any  one 
quaff  tumbler  after  tumbler  of  champagne  as  he  does, 
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therefore  I  am  learned^  for  the  results  are  anything 
but  creditable  ;  you  remember,  TaafF,  the  scene  he 
favoured  us  with  at  the  Duchesse  de  Cosse  Brissac's 
ball  V' 

"Ah  !   1  should  think  so,  indeed." 

"  What  were  you  there  on  the  memorable  night  of 
the  washing  off  of  poor  Maria's  rouge  ?" 

''  That  was  I,"  replied  Lady  Mary,  "  and  I  confess 
pour  le  quart  d'heure,  I  wished  myself  a  Calmuc,  an 
Esquimaux,  a  Cretin,  in  short,  anything  but  an 
English  woman  !  I  wonder  how  that  poor  dear  silly 
little  woman  gets  on  in  England,  with  her  amiable 
lord  and  master?  to  whom  she  is  so  grateful  for 
making  her  miserable  !  She  reminds  me,  in  her  self 
discipHne,  of  the  little  lamas  of  Thibet,  who,  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  education,  whenever  flagellation 
is  deemed  absolutely  necessary,  are  compelled  by 
their  seniors,  between  each  blow,  to  turn  round  to 
their  preceptor,  and  say,  "  Thank  you,  good  friend!'' 
thereby  inculcating  two  great  moral  axioms — the 
christian  one  of  taking  it  patiently  when  we  are  buf- 
feted for  our  faults,  and  the  truly  philosophical  one 
of  thanking  those  who  correct  us." 

''By  Jove!  that  reminds  me,^-* cried  Taaff, ''  Selwyn 
wrote  me  such  a  delicious  story  about  Coventry  ;  it 
really  is  Coventry's  last,  for  1  only  got  the  letter  at 
Calais  yesterday  morning,  and  its  date  is  the  sixth  of 
November,  the  very  day  after  it  happened  ;  so  it  is 
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none  of  the  old  stones  with  which  he  so  liberally 
supplies  the  town." 

'*  Pray  let  us  have  it,"  cried  Lady  Mary,  "  and  if 
you  should  any  of  you  chance  not  to  have  heard  it 
before,  I  have  another  about  hira,  which  I  consider  a 
gem  I  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  Coventryana." 

"  That's  right !  let  us  hear  it,"  said  TaafF,  laughing, 
and  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  No,  no,  after  yours ;  mine  will  keep,  or  ought  to 
do  so,  for  it  is  worthy  of  being  historical." 

'*  Oh,  well,  just  as  you  please  ;  but  I'd  better  let 
you  have  it  in  Selwyn's  own  words  ;  here  is  his  let- 
ter, too  show  !  ftoute  chaude  }J  as  they  say  in  France, 
only  four  days  old,  em — em — em — "  continued  TaafF, 
mumbling  to  himself  till  he  came  to  the  paragraph 
about  Lord  Coventry ;  ''oh,  ah,  here  it  is  :  *  News 
you  cannot  expect  just  now,  when  the  town  is  as  flat 
as  Polly  Beauchamp's  figure,  and  as  muddy  as  her 
complexion  ; — on  dit,  that  there  is  a  split,  not  in  the 
cabinet  exactly,  but  in  the  boudoir,  between  Sir  Ro- 
bert and  the  Skerrit  ;  but  /  don't  believe  it,  for 
though  he  could  get  twenty  mistresses  who  could 
concoct  as  good  Siface,  (not  to  say  a  better)  he  would 
find  it  difficult,  as  our  women  now  go,  to  get  one 
who  could  make  him  such  good  speeches  ;  so  I  firmly 
believe  the  peace  to  be  unbroken,  as,  upon  carefully 
looking  over  the  last  debates,  there  are  no  symptoms  of 
any  bad  language  having  passed  between  them  ; 
therefore  I  suspect  the  only  breakings  in  the  family 
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are  those  which  occurred  to  two  egg-shell  china  five- 
clawed  green  dragon  chocolate  cups  and  covers,  with 
flowing  verses  in  stiff  Chinese  characters  all  over 
them,  of  the  Emperor  Kien  Long's  ode  upon  the 
best  method  of  preparing  tea  !  (most  useful  for  choco- 
late cups  !)  which  Horace  Walpole  shipped  off  to 
Madame  Du  DefFand,  in  return  for  Tanton,  tlie 
poodle  dog,  she  sent  him ;  but  which  cups  unfortu- 
nately reached  Paris  in  powder,  as  if  ready  for  a  court 
ball.  So  terrible  a  catastrophe  would,  I  am  sure, 
have  broken  Horace's  heart,  only  that  luckily  he  has 
not  got  one  to  break  !  Did  I  say  that  there  was  no 
news,  that  all  was  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  ?  in- 
grate  that  I  am  !  when  the  whole  town  are  still 
holding  their  sides  with  laughter,  and  the  lovely 
Maria  still  wiping  her  beauteous  eyes  from  Coventry's 
last.  I  need  not  remind  you,  at  least  I  hope  not, 
for  the  sake  of  all  that  a  free-born  Englishman  holds 
sacred  in  powder  and  parliaments  !  in  plots  and  pil- 
lories !  that  yesterday  was  the  fifth  of  November. 
The  day  had  passed  off  with  its  usual  patriotic  ex- 
plosions ;  the  straw-stufFed  traitor  had  been  burnt  in 
every  street ;  the  poor  Duchess  of  Queensberry  had 
been  nearly  crushed  to  death  by  a  mob  of  ardent 
young  protestants,  as  she  was  making  her  way  from 
her  own  door  to  Lady  Pomfret's,  till,  wisely  judging, 
by  their  reversionary  love  for  the  crown,  that  they 
might  at  least  evince  some  respect  for  half  a  crown, 
she  suddenly  cried  out,  '  Now  stand  off,  my  little 
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fellows,  and  if  any  one  amongst  you  can  tell  me  who 
and  what  Guy  Fawkes  was,  I'll  give  him  half  a  crown.' 
At  these  magic  words,  they  instantly  fell  back  to  a 
most  respectful  distance,  but  a  dead  silence  ensued  ; 
her  Grace  had  been  indiscreetly  inquisitive,  or  at  least 
the  historical  lore  of  her  auditors  was  not  commen- 
surate to  her  curiosity.  But  after  another  pause,  and 
another  reiteration  of  the  query?  a  hero,  at  once  the 
Froissart  I  and  the  Marlborough !  of  the  group,  sticking 
his  arms  akimbo,  as  he  looked  defiance  at  the 
duchess,  said,  '  I  know  !'  *  Well  then,  tell  me,'  said 
she,  '  and  the  half-crown  shall  be  yours  ;  who  was 
Guy  Fawkes?'  '  Vy,  a  hornament  I  to  be  sure.' 
*  There,  you  little  Popish  rascal,  one  must  make  al- 
lowances for  party  spirit/  said  the  witty  duchess, 
laughing,  and  flinging  this  historical  Columbus  the 
promised  half-crown  for  the  new  light  he  had  thrown 
on  this  dark  plot.  But  alas  !  Guy,  like  many  greater 
and  better  personages,  was  soon  doomed  to  expe- 
rience the  briefness  of  popularity ;  for,  though  thus 
publicly  proclaimed  a  hornament  in  the  morning, 
at  midnight  he  was  treated  with  the  uttermost  in- 
dignity, and  threatened  with  Sir  John  Fielding  and 
the  watch-house,  though  luckily  saved  by  proving 
an  alibi.  At  one  in  the  morning,  the  peaceful  inha- 
bitants of  St.  James's  Square  were  awoke  by  the 
terrific  hootings  of  a  mob,  wheeling  the  effigy  of  the 
incendiary  on  a  truck,  upon  which,  though  nomi- 
nally seated,  he  rolled  from  side  to  side  amid  the  up- 
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roarious  laughter  of  the  mob,  and  the  injunction  oft 
reiterated  to  '  Mind  his  eye,'  an  organ  (judging  by 
similar  warnings  in  all  street  gatherings)  of  which 
the  English  rabble  are  extremely  tender.  At  length 
both  truck  and  mob  stopped  in  their  wanton  reck- 
lessness before  Lord  Coventry's  door,  the  knocker  of 
which  they  assailed  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
roused  the  dead.  Presently  the  door  was  opened, 
and  Lounds,  the  porter,  in  his  Welsh  wig,  which 
did  duty  as  night-cap,  appeared,  but  no  sooner  per- 
ceived who  the  visitors  were,  than  he  rang  for  the 
Livery  and  the  rest  of  the  corporation,  and  threatened 
them  with  kicks,  cudgels,  and  Bow  Street,  if  they 
did  not  instantly  disperse  ;  but  as  the  besiegers  all 
talked,  or  rather  shouted,  at  once,  it  was  impossible 
to  hear  which  of  Mr.  Lounds's  gracious  alternatives 
they  accepted.  As  the  tumult  increased,  night- 
capped  heads  gradually  appeared,  dotting  the  upper 
windows  round  the  square,  like  ever  coming  stars 
upon  a  summer's  night  ;  and  even  in  the  besieged 
castle,  the  heads  were  rapidly  popping  out  from 
every  loop-hole.  For  heaven's  sake  !  good  people, 
do  go  away  peaceable  and  quiet-like,  and  out  of  my 
own  pocket  I'll  give  you  money  to-morrow ;  but  do 
go  away,  now,  there's  dear  creturs,  for  my  lady  is  in 
strong  sterrics,'  capitulated  in  imploring  accents 
Mrs.  Locket,  Lady  Coventry's  maid,  from  her  suf- 
fering ladyship's  bed-room  window,  at  which  ano- 
ther stormy  sea  of  sound  burst  in  loud  breakers   on 
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the  night  from  the  belligerants  below  ;  but  to  put  it 
into  words  would  have  been  beyond  all  mortal  skill; 
when  suddenly  the  hall  door  again  opened,  and  Mrs. 
Blinkensop,  the  housekeeper,  boldly  stood  forth  upon 
the  steps,  like  the  incarnate  figure  of  victory,  save 
that  instead  of  being  crowned  with  laurel,  she  wore  a 
very  high-crowned  night-cap,  and  in  lieu  of  wings  a 
dimity  bed-gown,  continued  by  a  quilted  green 
padusay  petticoat,  and  a  pair  of  ambitiously  high- 
heeled  shoes,  and  instead  of  a  trumpet  in  her  hand 
she  flourished  a  poker.  Seeing  this  fair  vision,  the 
most  stalwart  of  the  enemy  stood  forth,  a  somewhat 
grim  figure,  with  a  black  patch  over  his  right  eye,  a 
three-cornered  hat  partially  inclining  to  the  left,  a 
faded  long-tailed  scarlet  coat,  and  a  wooden  leg 
d' occasion  ;  flinging  out  his  arms  as  if  about  to  swim, 
he  gave  one  shrill  whistle  like  the  east  wind  in  an 
whooping  cough,  and  then  taking  off  his  hat  and 
making  a  profound  bow  to  Mrs.  Blinkensop,  roared 
out  to  his  colleagues,  ^  Silence  !  you  blackguards  !  let 
the  lady  speak  !'  but  ungrateful  for  so  much  gal- 
lantry !  untouched  by  so  much  magnanimity  !  the 
inexorable  Blinkensop  only  brandished  her  poker 
the  more  fiercely,  as,  availing  herself  of  the  bespoken 
silence,  she  exclaimed,  *  Drat  ye,  go  about  your  busi- 
nesses this  instant  moment,  or  else  I'll  send  for  Sir 
John  Fielding's  men,  and  have  ye  all  in  limbo  before 
you  can  say  Jack  Robinson,  or  my  name's  not  Blin- 
kensop,    What  do  you  mean,  you  rapscallions  you 
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by  breeding  such  a  disturbance  before  a  nobleman's 
house  at  this  time  o'night  ?  or  rather  morning?  eh? 
and  my  lady  ill  a-bed,  to  keep  hoisting,  and  foisting, 
and  rolicking,  and  roistering  your  abominable  gun- 
powder and  your  hignominious  Guys  jist  hunder  her 
winders?*     Here  he  of  the   wooden  leg  and  black 
patch,  who  had  courteously  stood  uncovered  during 
the  whole  of  this  harangue,  occasionally   steadying 
with  his  disengaged  hand  the  heaving  mass  upon  the 
truck,  now  placed   his  left  hand  within  his  bosom, 
where  his  shirt  frills  ought  to  have  been,  but  were 
not ;  and  advancing   his  right  leg  in   true  oratorical 
style,  made  another  profound  salutation  to  the  nymph 
of  the   poker,  and  said,   '  Your  sarvant,  marm,  you 
have  persented  your  name  as  Blinkensop,  allow  me  to 
persent  mine  as  Dowling,  Dick  Dowling,  of  Lunnun 
for  his  town  residence^  and  all   the  shires  permiscus 
for  his  country  seat ;  so  much  for  the  hintroduction 
which  always  must  take   place  in  purlite  company, 
afore  a  cove  can  speak  to  a  lady,  and  which   I  flatter 
myself  Beau  Nash  his  self  could  not  have  managed 
in  better  style  betwixt  any  brace  of  the  quality.     But 
in  respect  to  your  insinivations  about  Guys,  Mann, 
and  such  like  low-lived  hindeiciduals,  I  beg  leave  to 
state  that  this  here  gemlen  on  the  truck  haint  nothink 
of  the  sort ;  in  fact,  haint  no  Guy  at  all,  marm,  but  the 
lawful  howner  of  this  here  Ouse,  my  Lord  Coventry 
hisself,  whom   two  bloods  at  Wills's  give  hi?ito  hour 
charge  about  half  a  our  ago,  and  said  hif  so  be  as 
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ve'd  bring  him   safe  home,   and    send    up  a  purlite 
message    to     Lady    Coventry,    saying,    as    we    had 
brought  back   her  coronet,  that  we  had  found  in  the 
mud   in   St.  James's   Street,  too   top    heavy  to  roll 
home  of  itself,  she'd  be   so   delighted,  that  she'd  be 
sure  to  give  us  something  andsome.  Now  as  you  are 
Madam  Blinkensop,  it  is  clear,  or  now  I  look  at  you 
I  should  rather  say  it's  plain  you  cant  he  my  lady, 
but  the  fashion  as  we've  been  received  in  ater  taking 
of  the  trouble  to  bring  home  his  lordship,  ain't  by 
no  manner  of  means   according  to   my  notions   of 
andsome ;  and  if  so  be  as  you  can't  receive  his  lord- 
ship no  better,  vy,  ve'll  just  take  him  back  again  to 
the  gutter  in   St.  James's  Street,  vere  he  vas  a  ly- 
ing  as    quiet    and   peaceable   as  a  dead  Tom  cat.' 
Hereupon,     the     towering     spirit    of    the    Blink- 
ensop fell  fathoms  deep  ;  and,  tremblingly  advanc- 
ing   with  the    candle   which    she    held    before     the 
besotted  face  of  the  figure  on  the  truck, — perceived, 
indeed,  that  it  was  her  noble  master  and  no   other. 
'  Lord    love    ee  !'    exclaimed     the     eloquent     Mr. 
Richard   Dowling,  philosophically  folding  his  arms, 
and  jirking    his  head    on    one   side  that's    vot  you 
ought  to    have   took't  and  done  at  first ;    and  then 
you'd  ha  knowed  him  directly,  for  vone  of  hus  coves 
might  be  disguised  in   liquor,  but  it  hain't  no  dis- 
guise   vot   hever  to    my  lord,    who   is    used   to  sich 
luxuries  hevery  day,  and  not  only  for  his  Sunday's 
best,  like  ve  poor  working  chaps.'     '  There,  there  ." 
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cried  the  now  completely  crest  fallen  Blinken- 
8op,  beckoning  Lounds  and  his  colleagues  to  her 
assistance,  and  distributing  largesses  to  Mr.  Dow- 
ling  and  his  brave  corps  of  volunteers,  as  she 
added,  '  now  be  off  do,  there^s  good  fellows ;  and 
don't  go  a  jabbering  about  this  shameful  trick  as 
those  wicked  young  bloods  at  Wills's  have  play'd 
his  lordship,  who  never  takes  a  drop.'  '  That's  true,' 
cried  Mr.  Dowling  ;  '  I  don't  know  any  one  as  does, 
except  the  flies.'  '  Silence  !'  stamped  the  Blinkensop, 
*  and  off  with  you.'  'Silence!'  repeated  Mr.  Dow- 
ling, and  flinging  out  his  arms  like  the  hero  of 
blindman's-buff,  gave  one  solemn  Hush,  as  he  stole 
away  on  tip- toe,  followed  by  the  rest  of  his  merry 
men,  all  imitating  the  same  pantomime,  and  echoing 
the  profound  and  mysterious  Hush  !  till  they  came 
to  the  corner  of  the  square,  when  they  flung  up 
their  caps,  and  gave  three  stentorian  cheers  for 
Lord  Coventry,  wishing  him  many  happy  returns  of 
the  night  I" 

"  How  disgraceful,"  said  Lady  Mary,  laughing,  as 
soon  as  TaafF  had  finished  Selwyn's  letter. 

'•  Poor  Maria  I''  cried  Evelyn  and  Maud,  in  the 
same  breath. 

''  English  girls  always  marry  for  love,  eh,  TaafF?" 
said  Lady  Mary,  maliciously. 

''  Well,  yes,"  rephed  TaafF,  laughing  ;  "  but  there 
are  loves  and  loves, — the  loves  of  Bacchus  and  Ari- 
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adne,  as  well  as  those  of  Cupid  and  Pscyche.     Now 
for  your  story  about  Coventry,  Lady  Mary." 

"  My  story  is  soon  told,  at  least  Monsieur  de 
Nesmond's,  for  he  it  was  who  told  it  to  me ;  so  mind, 
I  don't  vouch  for  the  fact;  but  si  non  evero?  e  ben 
trovato.  It  appears  that  Lord  Coventry,  while  in 
Paris,  had  his  national  mania  strong  upon  him  for 
attending  executions,  in  which  he  rivals  George  Sel- 
wyn  himself ;  so  that  at  length,  he  became  as  well 
known  at  the  Place  de  Greve,  as  the  gibbet,  or  as 
Samson  the  executioner.  All  trades  have  their 
technicalities,  and  you  must  know,  that  in  France, 
the  executioners  invariably  take  their  titles  from  the 
name  of  the  city  in  which  they  ply  their  terrible 
calling ;  so  that  the  hangman  of  Paris,  is  styled  by 
the  trade,  *  Monsieur  de  Paris ;'  he  of  Lyons,  'Mon- 
sieur de  Lyon  ;'  of  Bordeaux,  '  Monsieur  de  Bour- 
deaux,^  and  so  on ;  and  those  of  foreign  countries 
the  same  ;  Jack  Ketch  consequently  figuring  as 
Monsieur  de  Londres.  Well,  one  morning,  when 
some  worthy  descendant  of  Cartouche  was  about  to 
have  his  morals  constrained  by  a  cordon  sanitaire,  the 
Vicomte  de  Nesmond,  who,  having  been  Chevalier 
de  Guet  on  the  preceding  night,  found  himself 
early  on  his  way  to  the  corps  de  garde,  crossing 
the  Place  de  Greve,  where  a  gibbet  had  just  been 
erected ;  and  a  carrion  mob,  of  course,  assem- 
bled, beheld  Coventry,  red  as  a  peony,  and  big  as  a 
porpoise,  elbowing  his  way  through  the  crowd,  to 
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get  an  avant  seme.  Within  a  yard  of  the  coveted 
helle  vue,  he  was  pushed  back  by  the  pressure  of  the 
human  tide;  when  Samson,  who  by  this  time  was  as 
well  acquainted  with  his  face,  as  he  was  with  his  own 
mask,  and  who  naturally  enough  thought  that  no- 
thing short  of  professional  ardour  could  make  him  so 
constant  an  attendant  at  the  spectacles  of  the  Place 
de  Greve,  stepped  from  the  platform,  and,  extending 
a  helping  hand  to  him  cried  out  to  the  mob,  who 
instantly  made  way,  ^  Ah  ca  done ;  Manants  !  place  a  -^^ 
Monsieur  de  Londres  !  si  I  vous plait?''  at  which  atten- 
tion Coventry  was  so  flattered  and  delighted,  vowing 
that  Samson  was  the  best  bred  man  he  had  met  at 
Paris;  that  be  was  actually  going  to  ask  him  to 
dinner,  till  Monsieur  de  Nesmond  explained  to  him 
to  what  circumstance  he  owed  Samson  s  civility,  and 
the  illustrious  public  functionary  of  London,  for 
whom  he  had  mistaken  him." 

*' Ha !  ha!  ha!  that  is  delicious  T*  roared  TaafF, 
actually  crying  with  laughter  ;  '^  for,  however  much 
he  may  insist  upon  poor  Lady  Coventry's  thinking 
him  a  catch,  I  suppose  he  does  not  covet  the  Euro- 
pean reputation  of  being  the  Ketch  of  London. 
Weil,  you  certainly  are  very  agreeable,  Lady  Mary, 
and  I  only  wish  I  could  secure  you  to  supper  every 
night." 

"  Oh  !  Taaff,  thou  heathen,  thou  would'st  make 
me  out  no  better  than  a  Greek  Plagijmtidi  whom 
Lucien  describes  in  his  dialogue  of  the  Parasites,  as 
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having  the  art  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  being 
able  to  say  all  that  is  required  to  insure  those  two 
advantages ;  however,  I  should  never  arrive  at  being 
a  laconici,  for  I  not  only  have  not  the  patience  re- 
quired for  a  souffre  douleurs,  but  I  am  the  most 
sleepy-headed  mortal  in  existence.  So  now,  TaafF,  I 
must  congedier  you,  but  convene  you  with  these  two  ^  >h^ 
ladies,  (if  they  will  do  me  the  honour,)  to  come  and 
dine  with  me  next  Thursday,  this  being  Monday." 

''  The  invitation  I  accept  with  pleasure,"  said  TaafF; 
*'  but  it  is  really  barbarous  to  turn  me  out  on  such  a 
night  as  this." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Lady  Mary  ;  "  for,  if  I  and  my 
tent  had  been  in  the  desert,  you  must  have  remained 
either  alfresco  upon  deck,  or  slept  in  your  carriage  ; 
and  as  there  are  now  three  on  board,  you  may  take 
your  choice  of  them.  You  see,  my  dear,"  added 
she,  turning  to  Evelyn,  "  I  quite  consider  you  as  my 
property,  for  I  offer  your  coach  as  a  dormitory  to 
this  poor  houseless  wanderer  while  I  bespeak  you  both 
for  Thursday." 

"Mr.  Taaff  is  quite  welcome  to  my  coach,"  re- 
plied Evelyn,  "  if  he  prefers  it  to  his  own  ;  but,  I 
fear,  dear  Lady  Mary,  we  cannot  have  the  pleasure 
of  dining  with  you  on  Thursday,  as  we  should  not 
like  to  leave  poor  papa  so  soon  ;  but  if  you,  and  Mr. 
Taaff,  will  come  and  dine  with  us  instead,  that 
really  would  be  kind." 

**  Weil  then,  my  dear,  I  will  be  kind,  and  go   to 
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you  ;  and  Taaff  don't  look  as  if  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  being  cruel,  when  two  such  ladies  are  in  the 
case,'' 

"  Gad  no,''  said  Taaff  laughing,  *•'  it  is  always  vice 
versa.'' 

*^  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Taaff,  they  are  only 
'  cruel  in  order  to  be  kind,"  for  what  would  you  do 
if  all  the  women  made  as  much  of  you  as  we  have 
done  to-night." 

'*  Why,  naturally,  the  more  they  made  of  me  the 
more  I  should  think  of  myself,"  said  Taaff,  affecting 
a  coxcombical  air,  which  threw  the  three  ladies  into 
convulsions  of  laughter. 

*'  There,  go,  for  heaven's  sake  !"  cried  Lady  Mary, 
*'  or,  in  a  few  minutes  more  there  will  be  no  room  for 
you  in  my  poor  little  tent,  you  are  so  visibly  inflating 
with  vanity." 

"  No  wonder,''  rejoined  Taaff,  as  he  bowed  his 
adieux,  "  since  I  am  not  the  first  poor  devil  by  a 
score,  ladies,  whose  homage  your  cruelty  has  ren- 
dered vain.'' 

"  Bravo  !  bravissimo  i  diyne  tlece  de  Soubise,^'  said 
Lady  Mary,  laughingly  kissing  her  hand  to  him  as  he 
left  the  tent.  "  Do  you  know,  my  dears,  I  am  tired  of 
dwarfs,  physical,  and  moral.  There  is  Lord  Chester- 
field's dwarf,  Lady  Betty  Germain's  dwarf,  Mrs.  Mas- 
ham's  dwarf,  Madame  Zampajo'sdwarf,Mrs.  Fermer's 
dwarf, the  ComtesseWalmoden's  dwarf  ;  indeed  every 
city  madam  has  now  her  dwarf;  and  1  don't  see  why  I 
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should  not  set  up  an  opposition  mania,  and  bring 
giants  into  vogue,  by  making  that  dear  darling  Taaff 
my  train  bearer ;  besides,  it  will  be  such  a  rarity  !  for 
great  men,  especially  just  now,  are  rather  scarce, 
whereas  pigmies  are  always  plentiful,  always  have 
been,  and  no  doubt  always  will  be ;  but  it  is  late, 
and  I  think  we  shall  all  be  the  better  for  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  before  we  undergo  the  purgatory  of  a 
Dover  inn  ;  so  we'll  ^have  these  things  removed," 
added  she,  ringing  once  more  for  Hajji,  '^  and  then 
I'll  try  and  convince  you,  by  example,  how  well  one 
can  sleep  in  a  tent  without  being  a  hero  or  even 
a  soldier." 

The  event  proved  that  Lady  Mary  was  right ; 
for,  both  Maud  and  Evelyn  slept  soundly  till  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  when,  under  cover  of  an 
impenetrable  fog  they  reached  Dover,  where  Lady 
Mary  and  TaafF  remained  to  breakfast,  but  the 
sisters,  thinking  every  minute  an  age,  till  they  be- 
held their  father,  only  waited  till  they  could  appease 
the  minotaurs  of  the  custom-house,  and  then  in- 
stantly set  off  for  London,  whither  we  will  leave 
them  to  pursue  their  way,  while  we  return  for  a 
short  time  to  Valasquez. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"■  Qui  sait  tout  souffrir,  peut  tout  oser." — Vauvenargues. 

"  Man,  when  dying,  is  a  baloon,  that  lets  out  its  gas ;  but  when 
dead,  the  gas,  so  long  concentrated  to  propel  his  individual  machinery, 
breaks  through  the  world,  mingling  with  the  other  elements,  though 
each  separate  particle,  even  in  this  apparent  running  to  waste,  has  its 
appointed  place,  and  its  special  and  immutable  mission." — $ 

"  Faith  is  not  built  on  disquisitions  vain  ; 
The  things  we  must  believe  are  few  and  plain  ; 
But  since  men  will  believe  more  than  they  need, 
And  every  man  will  make  himself  a  creed, 
In  doubtful  questions  'tis  the  safest  way 
To  learn  what  unsuspected  ancients  say." 

DryderCs  Relic/io  Laid. 

''  I  THOUGHT,"  said  St.  Germain,  entering  Valasquez' 
room  unexpectedly  and  unannounced,  at  half-past 
eleven  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  November, 
"  I  thought,  instead  of  meeting  me  in  the  chancel  of 
the  church  of  St.  Germaine  L'Auxerrois,  you  woiild 
prefer  my  accompanying  you  thither,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Hotel  de  Lusignan,  as  all  you  have  to 
say  must  be  said  before  we  enter  the  church  ;  for 
once  there,  we  must  be  silent  as  the  tombs  around 
us." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  consideration,"  replied  Ra- 
phael, ^'  as  I  should  indeed  like   to  ask  you  a  few 
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questions  before  I  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  at  the 
Vidame's.  For  instance,  among  the  many  cabaUsts, 
upon  whose  system  do  you  act  ?'' 

"  Upon  that  of  Paracelsus.  I  need  not  tell  you, 
that  previous  to  exercising  his  skill  in  what  he 
termed  his  Majic  Medicine^  he  questioned  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  submitted  himself  blindly  to  the  will  of 
God.  He  held  that  all  the  elements,  and  even  all 
minerals,  required  and  took  nourishment,  in  cater- 
ing for  which  he  obtained  from  them  in  return  the 
key  to  the  most  hidden  secrets  of  nature  ;  till  at  length 
his  Ego  sum  qui  te  appello  et  videre  volo  !  was  answered 
by  the  immediate  presence  of  whatever  shade  or 
shades  he  summoned  from  their  unzoned  sphere. 
From  these  constant  communings  with  spirit,  and 
emancipations  from  matter,  he  soon  soared  com- 
pletely beyond  the  narrow  and  finite  human  view  of 
things,  which  leads  men  into  error,  and  each  man  into 
his  own  peculiar  error,  from  taking  things  one  by  one, 
and  consequently  forming  abstract  and  unconnected 
judgments,  instead  of  seizing  the  harmony  of  the 
great  whole,  which  clearly  shews  the  inteUigence  and 
utility  of  all.  Without  this  grasp  of  unity,  knowledge 
itself  is  but  lumber,  which  crowds  without  furnishing 
the  mind,  and  science  mere  dust  thrown  into  the 
eyes  of  reason  ;  therefore,  ere  we  withdraw  the  dense 
curtain  of  materialism  from  before  the  panorama  of 
the  interior  and  mystic  world  this  night,  try  to 
divest  your  mind  of  that  crowd  of  small  and  puerile 
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ideas,  which  obscures  the  far  vista  of  great  and 
mighty  things,  till  they  reach  the  one  focus  where 
cause's  minutest  particles  meetj  only  to  burst  out  in 
separate,  widely- spread,  and  ajoparently  totally  dis- 
connected and  ununiteable  rays.  When  the  sun 
pours  his  morning  beams  from  heaven,  he  who  stands 
at  the  east  sees  but  one  long  track  of  light,  glorious, 
it  is  true,  but  still  solitary  and  disconnected ;  in  like 
manner,  he  who  looks  from  the  north,  south,  or 
west,  shall  also  see  his  separate  and  particular  ray  ; 
but  he  who  confines  himself  to  no  one  point  of  the 
compass,  but  selects  for  his  terra  jirma  an  impartial 
medium^  and  looking  straight  forward^  steadily  up- 
2i;arc?5,shall  behold  the  one  pure  centre,  from  which  all 
these  separate  refractions  emanate,  will  see,  though 
widely  scattered,  and  fulfilling  different  purposes  on 
earthy  all  are  gathered  to  one  point,  blent  into  unity, 
and  directed  by  one  power  above ;  and  so  it  is  in  the 
moral  world.  Let  us  not  obstinately  adhere  to  that 
sort  of  Lilliputian  geology,  which  stultifies  our  ener- 
gies by  confining  our  researches  exclusively  to  the 
particular  range  of  molehills  by  which  loe  happen  to 
be  surrounded,  or  weaken  our  sight  by  concentrating 
it  upon  the  one  ray  of  light  that  penetrates  into  our 
individual  darkness  ;  but  let  us  travel  fearlessly  into 
the  far  countries  of  other  men's  minds ;  let  us  descend 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  the  lamp  of  their 
science,  and  unlock  the  countless  treasures  of  the 
firmament  with  the  golden  key  of  their  knowledge. 
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Then  shall  we  bow  down  and  worship  in  truth  and 
purity  of  heart,  the  all-wise  and  inscrutable  decrees 
of  Him  whose  mysterious  wonders  no  human  science 
can  ever  elucidate,  no  human  knowledge  can  ever 
fathom  ;  for  we  shall  then  know  that  the  wonders  of 
earth,  the  miracles  of  nature,  and  even  the  glorious 
galaxy  of  heaven  !  are  but  the  outer  gates  to  the 
Pronaon  of  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Eterjtal, 
into  which  jione,  save  the  co-equal  Three  who  are 
One,  can  ever  penetrate/^ 

Valasquez,  who  had  been  prepared  to  set  out  for 
the  place  of  rendezvous  when  Saint  Germain  arrived, 
now  involuntarily  took  off  his  hat  as  if  he  had  been 
in  a  church,  and  bowed  his  head  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  speech.     After  a  short  pause,  he  said — 

"  Then  to-night  you  will j9ro?;e  to  me  the  truth?' 
''  To  all  theology  militant  I  have  but  one  answer,^^ 
replied  Saint  Germain  ;  "  which  is,  that  the  truth  is 
not  proved,  but  confirmed ;  just  as  light  does  not  de- 
velop itself  by  degrees,  but  shines  out  through  its 
own  effulgence,  clear,  subtile,  and  dazzling,  at  once, 
and  indisputably;  it  penetrates  into  us,  not  we 
into  it ;  and  even  as  the  physically  blind  feel  when 
a  great  light  suddenly  springs  up  around  thera, 
though  they  cannot  clearly  distinguish  all  its  bright- 
ness, so  do  the  morally  blind,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
feel  vaguely  the  influence  of  the  divine  afflatus,  which 
circumfuses  the  world,  whose  breath  is  truth,  whose 
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shadow  is  light,*  whose  home  is  heaven,  but  whose 
wanderings  shall  never  cease  on  earth  till  it  has 
exhaled  and  etiolated  the  black  and  pestilential 
vapours  of  sin  from  every  living  soul.'^ 

**  But  surely  there  are  crimes  of  so  black  a  dye, 
vices  of  so  leprous  a  nature" —  commenced  Raphael. 

"  There  are,"  interrupted  Saint  Germain  ;  *'  but 
*  judge  not,  lest  ye  he  judged,*  especially  as  men's 
judgment  can  but  be  passed  upon  the  deceptive  sur- 
face of  that  minimum  of  existence  which  they  call 
man's  life  ;  but  many  such  fractions  must  fill  Time's 
ponderous  ledger  ere  the  Omnipotent  cast  up  his 
accounts,  and  strike  the  great  final  balance  with  eter- 
nity. And  if  '  the  very  devils  believe  and  tremble' 
and  even  the  heathens  groped  with  their  bandaged 
eyes  among  their  mob  of  deities  for  Faith,  and 
having  found  her,  worshipped  her  as  the  UnknoWxV 
God,  and  hoped!  shall  not  we,  as  Christians,  do 
more  ?  shall  we  not  believe  and  trust  i'^ 

*'  True,"  said  Raphael,  "  most  true  ;  and  while  I 
listen  to  you,  I  feel  as  if  the  waters  of  eternal  life 

•  The  Comte  de  Saint  Germain  did  not  mean  to  steal  Plato's 
beautiful  idea  that  "  God  is  truth,  and  light  is  His  shadow  ;"  but  no 
other  simile  could  here  have  expressed  his  meaning  ;  and  in  this  age, 
when  authors  so  liberally  and  remorselessly  help  themselves  to  other 
people's  ideas,  and  (upon  the  principle  derived  from  our  admirable  and 
equitable  jurisprudence,  Avhich  considers  '"possession  as  7iine points 
of  the  law""  in  conhiiiuim^  persojial  property)  re-issue  the  said  ideas, 
sans  ceremonie,  as  their  own.  Surely  an  acknowledgment  of  one's 
obligations  for  a  '"''forced  loan,"  may  be  considered  as  a  praiseworthy, 
because  rare  instance,  of  equity  and  gratitude. 
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gushed  out  more  freely  and  purely  from  flowing 
through  your  lips  ;  but  again,  when  I  think  of  the — 
the  — I  scarce  know  how  to  express  myself, — the 
mysteries  we  are  to  witness  at  the  Vidame  de  Poitiers 
to-night,  a  paralysing  fear  seems  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent of  my  blood  as  the  icy  breath  of  winter  first 
curdles  and  then  stagnates  the  waters  over  which  it 
passes,  and  I  ask  myself  is  such  knowledge  lawful  to 
obtain  ?  and  when  obtained,  is  it  lawful  to  use  ?'' 

'•'  How  often  am  I  to  tell  you,"  replied  Saint  Ger- 
main, '*  that  much  knowledge  is  faith,  and  ^rwe  know- 
ledge humility  ?  The  unfathomed  and  unfathomable 
phenomena  of  nature  would  have  been  as  wonderful, 
if  less  beautiful,  without  the  solar  system  ;  and  each 
individual,  in  groping  through  them  with  his  own 
private  and  separate  lantern,  would  have  stumbled 
upon  some  fragment  of  the  great  miracle,  and  so  at 
random,  through  the  vague,  have  worshipped  the 
Creator  by  instalments ;  but  unity  in  the  universal, 
and  the  universal  in  unity,  constitute  the  mainsprings 
of  the  mechanism  of  creation.  When  God  made  the 
world,  he  did  not  pronounce  that  all  things  were  good 
until  hesawthem;  andit  vvasTHis  look  oftheEter- 

NAL  AT    HIS  COMPLETED  WORK  THAT    FILLED  THE 

SPHERES  WITH  LIGHT  !  and  while  it  displayed  to 
man  the  faultless  and  vestal  beauty  of  his  primeval 
earth,  gave  him  the  sun  as  the  great  charter  of  his 
tenure  in  Heaven.  By  light,  then,  shall  we  study  the 
nimbus  concordance  of  nature  that  Omnipotence  has 
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opened  before  us  ;  and  the  more  we  feel  its  beauties, 
the  better  we  construe  its  contradictory  passages  ; 
and  the  oftener  we  succeed  in  solving  its  problems, 
the  more  immeasurably  distant  shall  we  feel  ourselves 
from  its  divine  author,  the  more  implicitly  shall  ue 
believe  in,  and  trust  to,  his  inexhaustible  love,  and 
the  more  humbly  and  blindly  shall  we  submit  our- 
selves to  the  unerring  wisdom  of  His  will.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  tell  you,  that  by  bringing  a  sufficient  gal- 
vanic battery  to  bear  upon  any  given  quantity  of 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  you  will  raise  the  most 
exact  and  life-like  human  or  vegetable  phantoms ;  so 
much  for  the  mere  material  part  of  the  science.  For 
the  masteries  to  be  obtained  by  much  self-denial  and 
intense  study  over  its  moral  and  deeper  mysteries, 
you  are  as  yet  too  mere  a  tyro  to  be  initiated  into 
any  thing  beyond  their  results,  some  of  which  you 
will  witness  to-night.  Happy  are  you  in  your  igno- 
rance ;  not  because  such  knowledge  is  impious,"  con- 
tinued Saint  Germain,  with  a  slightly  contemptuous 
smile,  "  for  surely  you  have  too  logical  a  mind  to  be 
guilty  of  so  clumsy  a  physiological  blunder,  as  to 
suppose  that  Omnipotence  would  allow  any  subor- 
dinate power,  whether  human  or  infernal,  to  wrest  from 
his  vast  laboratory  of  nature  forbidden  knowledge, — 

no,    '  So  FAR  SHALT  THOU  GO,  AND  NO  FARTHER  ? 

is  the  inscription  wrought  by  His  fiat  on  the  phy- 
lactery which  mercifully  blinds  us  to  futurity.  But, 
1  repeat  that  you  are  happy  in  your  ignorance ;  be- 
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cause,  such  knowledge  is  the  possession  of  an  im- 
portant and  fatal  secret,  which  you  cannot  impart  to 
those  whom  it  most  concerns  ;  it  is  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  the  results  of  all  men's  actions  ;  it  is  to  see 
them  walking  eternally  with  the  flaring  torch  of  their 
unchecked  passions  carelessly,  for  the  most  part ; 
and  often  brutishly  besotted,  or  madly  intoxicated, 
in  the  midst  of,  to  them,  an  invisible  powder  maga- 
zine, and  to  be  unable  to  warn  them  ;  and  yet  cui 
bono  ?  they  would  not  believe  one,  if  one  did  ;  for 
have  they  not  already  been  warned  ?  And  *  if  they 
believe  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  would  they 
believe  one  though  he  rose  from  the  dead^  " 

This  last  sentence  was  rather  soliloquised,  than 
immediately  addressed  to  Valasquez ;  and,  as  he 
spoke,  a  strange  kind  of  unearthly  change  seemed  to 
transfigure  the  features  of  St.  Germain,  which  as- 
sumed a  sort  of  lead-coloured,  vapoury  hue,  like  long 
buried  searments,  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  wdthal ; 
while  his  eyes,  for  less  than  an  instant,  flitted  like 
ignus  fatui  above  a  grave  ;  but  with  a  strong,  though 
momentary,  internal  effort,  he  shook  off  this  phan- 
tasmtty  and  almost  immediately  substantiated  back,  as 
it  were,  into  his  usual  form. 

If  the  mere  idea  of  the  mysteries  he  was  to  witness 
at  the  Hotel  de  Lusignan  had  chilled  Raphael's 
blood,  the  awful,  though  momentary,  change  which 
had  come  over  St.  Germain's  features,  made  it  posi- 
tively curdle  ;  and,  from  very  fear,  wanting  to  speak, 
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that  he  might  feel  the  natural  assurance  and  have 
the  protection  of  his  own  voice;  and  not  knowing 
exactly  what  to  say,  he  stammered  out  "  Para- 
celsus /" 

'*  Even  so,  PhiHp  Aureole  Theophrastes  Hoen- 
heim  Paracelsus,"  replied  St.  Germain  ;  '^  or  if  you 
like  it  better,  the  famous  Abbe  Tritheim,  who  initi- 
ated him  into  the  secrets  of  alchemy,  and  the  deeper 
mysteries  of  the  physical  sciences,  then,  and  now, 
called  magic ;  and  who,  with  him,  and  for  him, 
drained  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Russia,  Egypt,  and  Tartary,  of  their  caba- 
listic lore ;  and,  with  his  other  pupil,  the  Kahn  of 
Tartary 's  son,  the  young  but  wise  Velajji,  at  Con- 
stantinople studied  the  treasures  of  Trismagistus, 
which  enabled  Paracelsus  to  give  to  the  world  those 
wonderful  chronicles,  some  of  whose  fruits  you  will 
reap  to-night.'* 

At  the  mention  of  these  things,  to  which  Valasquez 
had  devoted  so  much  of  his  youth,  his  hope,  and  his 
energies,  all  his  former  desire,  his  fitful  fever  for  fur- 
ther knowledge  of  the  unknown,  the  spiritual,  and 
the  mystic,  returned  full  upon  him,  and  seemed  to 
engulf  his  senses,  with  the  resistless  force  of  a  whirl- 
pool. 

"  Is  it  permitted,"  said  he,  breathlessly,  "  to  in- 
quire beforehand,  the  nature  of  the  mysteries  we 
shall  witness  to-night  at  the  Vidame's  X'' 

"  Certainly,  as  it  is  your  own  initiatory  mystery — 
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no  shade  will  be  evoked  but  by  your  invitation ;  that 
is,  those  whom  you  select,  as  most  exciting  your  cu- 
riosity ;  and  then  you  will  see  the  four  phases  of 
their  being  ;  their  actions,  and  the  result  of  them, 
when  dictated  solely  after  their  own  will  and  passions, 
and  wholly  with  reference  to  the  persons  and  things 
of  this  world  ;  thirdly,  what  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  their  actions,  had  they  been  in  accordance 
with  the  commandments  and  will  of  God  ;  and  lastly, 
the  inevitable  and  irrevokable  punishment  of  their 
disobedience." 

''  Ah  !  what  a  pity,'^  exclaimed  Valasquez,  *'  that 
Paracelsus  should  have  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
eight !" 

"  Envy  him  not  the  reward  of  his  virtues,"  said 
St.  Germain  with  a  sigh — "  Heaven's  harvest  is 
reaped  the  moment  it  is  ripe.  The  Tacitus  of  this 
century  has  said,  speaking  of  governments,  that 
'  there  is  in  them  all,  an  ultimate  point  of  depression 
and  of  elevation,  at  which  affairs  revert,  and  return 
in  a  contrary  direction ;'  and  so  it  is  with  souls, 
which  are  the  ministers  of  God's  government,  his 
envoys  here  on  earth ;  and  when  they  have  struggled 
through  their  arduous  mission,  either  with  glory,  or 
defeat,  and  have  reached  the  culminating  point  of 
good  or  evil,  they  are  recalled,  and  must  deliver  up 
their  credentials  to  the  King  of  Kings!  But  the 
night  wears,  and  it  is  time  we  set  out.^* 

As  both  Valasquez   and  Saint   Germain  had  dis- 
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carded  the  stiff  frippery  of  the  time,  and  wore  loose 
dark  coloured  cloth  surtouts,  something  like  a  Jew's 
gaberdine,  and  their  hair  unpowdered,  Raphael  was 
soon  ready,  merely  enveloping  himself  in  a  large 
riding-cloak,  and  slouched  hat.  Silently,  though 
side  by  side,  they  threaded  the  many  narrow  and  ill- 
lit  streets,  which  they  had  to  traverse,  before  they  ar- 
rived at  the  church  of  St.  Germaine  I'Auxerrois,  the 
portals  of  which  yielding  to  the  shght  push  Saint  Ger- 
main gave  them,  he  then  placed  his  arm  within  that  of 
Valasquez,  and  walked  down  the  centre  aisle  till  they 
reached  the  great  altar,  where  he  turned  back  ;  and 
Valasquez,  eager  to  reach  the  Vidame's,  was  about 
to  hurry  forwards,  when  he  felt  impediments  on  all 
sides,  as  if  from  the  pressure  of  a  great  crowd, 
though  he  could  see  none ;  nor  yet  was  the  resistance 
he  met  with  substantial,  and  tangible,  but  soft,  yet 
strong,  as  a  current  of  water  feels  to  one  who, 
skimming  swiftly  over  a  lake  in  a  boat,  keeps  his 
bare  hand  in  the  stream,  and  cleaves  the  waters  with 
it.  And  though  the  church  was  perfectly  dark,  save 
in  the  recesses  of  the  smaller  chapels,  where  some 
solitary  lamp  burnt  before  a  shrine,  yet  could  he  see 
his  way  perfectly  ;  but  the  light  seemed  to  come  from 
within  his  own  eyes,  and  cast  its  own  halo  before, 
but  only  in  a  straight  line,  for  when  he  turned  to 
look  at  his  companion,  he  could  not  perceive  him, 
though  the  human  and  palpable  hand  and  arm 
linked  within  his  was  always  there,  warm  and  living. 
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Presently  the  solemn  peals  of  an  organ,  but  as  if  far 
away,  in  the  remotest  distance  of  time,  mellow  yet 
vague,  and  of  totally  different  harmonies  from  any 
he  had  ever  heard  before, — and  which  he  could  only 
liken  to  a  sort  uf  fugue,  composed  of  a  sun-lined, 
purple  twilight,  and  the  echoes  of  the  sea-shore ; 
filled  his  ears,  for  he  was  aware  that  there  was  no 
external  sounds  in  the  church  ;  and,  at  the  same  time 
up  rose  an  overpowering  odour  of  incense,  but  in- 
stead of  being  in  wreathes  of  warm  light  vapour,  it 
was  deadly  cold  and  intensely  penetrating — so  pene- 
trating, that,  as  if  by  a  mighty  but  momentary  rush- 
ing of  wind,  Raphael  felt  his  brain  suddenly  cleared 
of  all  human  and  ordinary  associations,  his  being 
seemed  steeped  as  it  were  in  a  sort  of  pure,  rari- 
fying,  celestial  aether,  till  his  soul  hovered  apart  like 
a  star.  Even  Maud  no  longer  corporeally  filled  his 
memory,  only  in  the  pure  boundless  space,  in  which 
he  felt  his  own  unfettered  spirit ;  soaring  higher  and 
higher,  he  reached  another  still  brighter  star,  whose 
rays  blending  with  his,  fused  them  into  one  eternal 
and  ecstatic  syzygy  !  All  that  he  had  ever  before 
imperfectly  experienced  in  dreams,  the  corporeal 
repose,  with  the  intense  activity  of  spirit,  was  now 
wrought  to  the  fulness  of  fruition.  In  this  unalloyed 
and  buoyant  ecstasy,  his  spirit  floated  for  about  ten 
minutes  longer,  when  suddenly  St.  Germain  stopped  ; 
ponderous  doors  seemed  to  close  upon  the  mystic 
sounds    of   the    phantom    fugue  ;  the    cold  incense 
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evaporated,  the  impalpable  crowd  had  dispersed, 
Raphael  had  resumed  his  mortality,  and  St.  Germain, 
gently  pushing  open  the  church  doors,  they  again  found 
themselves  in  the  street,  breathing  the  common  air 
of  humanity.  Valasquez  drew  one  lengthened  brefith, 
as  if  reluctantly  returning  to  his  task  of  human  life. 

"  Yes  !  these  foretastes,  these  glimpses,  make  one 
pant  for  the  end, — which  is  the  beginning?'^  said 
Saint  Germain,  as  naturally  as  if  Raphael  had  put 
his  thoughts  into  words,  and  appealed  to  him  for  his 
opinion. 

"  And  is  it  far  ofF?'^  asked  the  latter  aloud  ;  and 
gazing  earnestly  into  the  pale  but  beautiful  face  of 
his  companion,  as  they  passed  under  one  of  the 
large  dim  lamps  that  swung  in  the  centre  of  the 
narrow  street  by  means  of  cords  and  pullies,  and 
made  *' darkness  visible,"  in  the  thoroughfares  of 
Old  Paris. 

"  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk,''  replied 
Saint  Germain,  carelessly,  wilfully  misconstruing 
the  import  of  the  question  ;  and  Raphael,  taking  the 
hint,  they  both  relapsed  into  silence,  till  they  reached 
the  Hotel  de  Lusignan. 

Among  the  many  marvels  of  the  past  and  the 
actual,  which  Paris  contained  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  indisputably  none  could  approach,  much 
less  exceed,  the  Hotel  de  Lusignan  ;  the  fabu- 
lous extent,  and  costliness  of  its  treasures,  in  art 
alone,  would   have    rendered   it  a  miracle   in   stone 
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and  mortar.  But  when  to  these  were  added  the 
occult  and  mystical  reputation  of  its  owner,  the 
Vidame  de  Poitiers,  his  extraordinary  mode  of  liv- 
ing, the  difficulty  of  gaining  admission  to  that  real- 
ized fairy  tale,  his  house,  and  the  impossibility,  (with 
a  very  few  rare  exceptions)  of  obtaining  access  to 
his  person,  the  gardens  of  Armida  and  Aladden, 
paled  before  the  Hotel  de  Lusignan,  both  as  to 
beauty  and  enchantment ;  for,  while  the  house,  in 
the  more  than  regal  splendour  of  all,  even  its  most 
minute  appointments,  outshone  the  fabled  palaces  of 
the  genii,  its  master  lived  apart  from  men ;  and 
from  it,  at  the  extreme  end  of  its  magnificent  and 
almost  interminable  suites  of  rooms,  and  labyrinths 
of  galleries,  in  a  sort  of  manger  or  cow-house,* 
stretched  upon  some  daily  replenished  straw,  upon  a 
miserable  pallet,  a  coarse  loaf  of  oaten  bread  his 
only  food,  a  pitcher  of  water  his  only  beverage,  while 
every  day  a  banquet  worthy  of  Lucullus  was  served  on 
gold  plate,  in  the  magnificent  banquetting  hall,  to 
four-and-twenty  of  the  most  miserable  beggars  in  Paris, 
who  were  sent  home  with  the  fragments  of  the  feast 
divided  between  them  ;  and  each  morrow  a  diflferent 
set  arrived,  and  so  on,  in  rotation,  till  it  again  be- 
came the  turn  of  the  first  two  dozen.  And  yet  to 
look  at  this  splendid  refectory,  so  burnished  was  its 
gilding,   so   dainty  its   cleanliness,   so    delicate    and 

•  This,  and  what  follows  of  the  pomp  and  state  daily  and  nightly 
kept  up  within  the  empty  and  silent  rooms  of  this  magnificent  desert, 
is  historical. 
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point  de  vice  all  the  detail  of  its  arrangements,  and 
so  fresh  and  fragrant  its  atmosphere,  that  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  its  eccentric  and  incomprehensible 
owner,  had  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  south 
wind,  to  ventilate  it  all  the  year  round  ;  and  its  sweet 
breath  had  never  encountered  any  more  common, 
within  these  gorgeous  precincts,  than  that  of  princes. 
The  surtouty  or  as  we  call  it  plateau,  which  always 
remained  on  the  table,  was  an  exquisitely  sculptured 
figure  in  gold,  about  three  feet  high,  of  the  Egyptian 
Aurora,  with  a  Hebe  vase  in  each  hand,  pouring  out 
the  dew,  upon  the  flowers  beneath,  preceded  by 
twelve  more  golden  figures  representing  the  hours. 
The  base  of  the  plateau  was  an  immense  rock  crys- 
tal sort  of  font,  always  filled  with  the  freshest  and 
most  rare  flowers,  on  which  Aurora  and  her  twelve 
golden  hours  appeared  actually  to  step  as  they  were 
stirred,  by  a  gentle  but  artificial  breeze,  effected  by 
mechanism,  in  the  interior  of  the  crystal  bason. 
While  instead  of  wine  coolers  on  the  table,  there 
were  on  the  floor  at  each  corner,  large  baskets  of 
the  same  shape  and  size,  as  those  used  by  vignerons, 
but  made  of  gold  wicker-work,  with  luxuriant  clus- 
ters of  green  and  purple  grapes  hanging  over  them, 
simulated  by  purple  amethysts  and  chrysoprasus, 
with  leaves  of  green  enamel,  containing  three  or 
four  golden  amphorae  filled  with  the  choicest  wines. 
But  it  would  take  volumes  to  dwell  upon  each  sepa 
rate  gem,  or  chef-d'ceuvre  of  the  Hotel  de  Lusignan  ; 
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we  will  therefore  return  to  its  threshold,  and  rejoin 
Saint  Germain  and  Valasquez.  The  doors  of  the 
Porte  Cochcre  were  of  sculptured  bronze,  copied  from 
those  of  the  Duotno,  at  Florence,  which  Michael 
Angelo  pronounced  to  be  worthy  of  being  the  gates 
of  Paradise.  The  king  was  fain  to  content  himself 
with  one  Suisse,  or  porter,  but  the  Vidame  had  two 
one  at  each  side  of  the  ponderous  doors,  who 
bowed  silently  and  reverentially  to  Saint  Germain 
and  Raphael,  as  they  entered,  apparently  over- 
powered either  with  a  sense  of  their  own  dignity, 
or  by  the  weight  of  gold  lace  under  which  they 
with  difficulty  moved.  The  hotel  itself  stood  at 
the  far  end  of  the  entrance  court ;  but  this  court, 
large  as  it  was,  was  inclosed  under  a  sky-light ;  and 
over  the  pavement  was  strewed  about  three  feet  of 
saw-dust,  compressed  into  the  solidity  of  an  artificial 
soil,  like  that  of  a  manege,  which  completely  pre- 
vented the  slightest  sound  frOm  carriage  wheels  or 
horses'  hoofs.  Round  this  court  ran  the  offices,  and 
before  them  projected  a  handsome  colonnade,  sup- 
ported by  Corinthian  pillars. 

The  vestibule  of  the  house  was  of  the  whitest  pos- 
sible Parian  marble,  and  of  a  circular  form,  like  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  and,  like  it,  also  surrounded 
with  niches  containing  the  most  exquisite  statues  ; 
the  capitals  of  the  flat-fluted  columns  on  either  side  of 
these  niches  being  richly  gilt.  The  double  staircase, 
branching  off  at  each  side,  was  also   of  the   purest 
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white  marble,  covered   (an  unusual  luxury  then  in 
France)   with    an    emerald   green    Tournois    carpet, 
strewed  with  nenufars,  or  water-Ulies.     The  balus- 
trades were  of  a  richly  interlaced  bronze  foliage,  par- 
tially gilt,  and  the  banisters  of  two  enormously  thick 
twisted  bronze  serpents,  so  thick,  that  the  banister 
itself  was  two   feet  and  a  half  broad  ;  the  scales  of 
these   serpents  were  gilt,   and   in  the   heads  (which 
each  turned  a  different  way,  and  formed  the  turn  of 
the  banister,)  were  enormous  red  carbuncle  eyes,  while 
the  arrowy  tongues  were  composed  of  very  briUiant 
pink  topaz,  in  one  piece,  like  a  prism.     The  lamp  in 
the  hall,  if  lamp  it  could   be  called,  was  one   of  the 
handsomest  things  there ;  from  an   eyry  of  bronze 
rock-work,  in  the  cloud-capped  ceiling,  descended  a 
Colossal  imperial  bronze  eagle,  holding  in  its  right 
talon  a  thunderbolt,  the  fire  issuing  from  either  side 
of  which,  being  of  a  peculiar  sort  of  naptha,  with  an 
asbestus  wick,  brilliantly  illumined  the  whole  space, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  never  consuming,  as  the 
naptha  only  required  replenishing  once  in  the  four 
and  twenty  hours.     The   eyes   of  the   bird   were   of 
two  large   brilliants,   rendered   additionally  lustrous 
by  the  dark  mass  of  the  bronze  surrounding  them, 
and  the  imperial  crown  on  its  head,  being  also  com- 
posed of  small  spray-like  diamonds,  loosely  set,  so  as 
to  vibrate  at  every  breath,  movement,  or  sound  that 
took  place  in  the  hall,  emitted  the  most  dazzling  and 
constant  scintillations.     Any  stranger  arriving  would 
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have  imagined,  from  the  bevy  of  full  dressed  ser- 
vants that  crowded  this  magnificent  entrance,  that 
the  Vidame  gave  a  great  ftte  that  night,  but  there 
was  nothing  of  the  sort,  it  was  merely  the  ordi- 
nary and  every-day  routine  of  the  Hotel  de  Lusignan. 
Round  the  vestibule  were  ranged,  standing,  about 
thirty  laquais,  in  the  Vidame's  gorgeous  livery,  the 
coats  being  of  claret-coloured  velvet,  richly  laced  with 
gold,  and  the  small  clothes  of  yellow  jonquil  coloured 
velvet;  they  had  the  appearance  of  a  parterre  of 
gigantic  polyanthuses ;  on  their  white  silk  stockings 
were  clocks  of  claret-coloured  velvet,  embroidered 
with  the  Vidame's  initials  and  crest,  in  gold  ;  these 
of  course  were  daily  transferred  to  a  fresh  pair  of 
stockings  ;  across  from  the  right  shoulder  was  slung 
a  round  gold  cord,  about  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary 
drawing  pencil,  fastened  over  the  left  hip  by  a  small 
oval  gold  medal,  round  which  was  engraved  upon  a 
garter  of  white  enamel,  this  warning,  "  Quid  de 
quoque  viro  et  cui  dicas  scepe  caveto."^  As  these 
lackeys  never  sat  down  while  on  duty  in  the  hall, 
they  were  relieved  by  a  fresh  set  every  hour,  like  a 
military  guard  ;  while  on  each  landing  of  the  stairs 
stood  a  servant  out  of  livery,  or  groom  of  the  cham- 
bers. The  sixteen  or  seventeen  magnificent  rooms, 
which  Valasquez  and  his  companion  now  traversed, 

*  Take  especial  care  what  and  to  whom  you  speak  of  any  indi- 
vidual. As  every  thing  is^  now  *''/or  the  million,*'  we  especially  re- 
commend them  this  motto. 
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and   around    which  ran    a  g-allery  or    corridor  par- 
titioned off  by  white  marble  pillars,  were  brilliantly 
illuminated,  asif  foraball,  and  redolent  of  the  choicest 
exotics ;  while  invisible   bands,  concealed  within  this 
gallery,  played  the  gone-by  music  of  Palestrino,  and 
the   newer  strains   of  LuUy,  GliJc,  and  Paccini,  one 
taking  up  the   air  where   the  other  ceased,  or  occa- 
sionally bursting  in  a  quintette  into  a  full  volume  of 
harmony.      There  was   something  strangely  fearful 
in  this   Husk,  as   it    were,   of    revelry,   without    its 
nucleus,  as  in  room  after  room  spread  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  empty  space,  for  each  was  untenanted,  save 
by  a  solitary  servant  at  every  succeeding  door,  who 
rose  from  the  fauteuil  in   which   he  was   seated,  as 
Saint  Germain  and  Valasquez  approached,  and  with 
a  profound  bow  noiselessly  opened  it  for  them,  and 
closed  it  after  them,  till  they  reached  the  last,  which 
was  a  sort  of  crypt,  smaller  than  the  rest,  and  of  pl-un 
black   oak  wainscoating,   highly  polished,  with  curi- 
ous carvings,  and  old  Latin  inscriptions.    The  ceiling 
of  this  room  was  groined  like  the  roof  of  a  cathedral  ; 
and  round  it   were  ranged  several  large  old   carved 
oak  chests,  about  two  feet  in  height,  while  a  large 
sarcophagus,  of  highly  polished  red  Egyptian  granite, 
stood  in  the   deep  recess   of   the   muUion   window, 
whose    curtains   were    of   arras,    or   brown    leather, 
stamped  with  gold  spread   eagles,   and   lined    with 
gold-coloured  Utrecht  velvet,    so  that  when  drawn, 
which  they  could  only  be  by  pullies,  they  in  themselves 
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formed  a  complete  wall.  Over  the  high  -  carved 
mantel  piece  was  a  stiff  portrait  of  Richard  Rous- 
sat,  the  Chanoine  of  Langres,  bearing  date  1550, 
and  on  the  wall,  on  its  right  hand,  a  full-length  like- 
ness of  Paracelsus,  in  the  white  camlet  woman's 
dress,  which  he  always  wore.  On  the  left  hand  side 
was  another  full-length  picture  of  Jean  Lichten- 
berger,  with  a  volume  of  his  own  "  Prognosticatio'' 
in  his  hand,  wherein  was  also  to  be  found,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  Nostradamus  and  Olivarus,  the  extraor- 
dinary prediction  of  the  rise,  decline,  and  fall  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  And  on  the  other  walls,  at 
each  side  of  the  room,  were  two  large  and  finely- 
painted  historical  pictures ;  the  subject  of  one  being 
Apollonius  accused  of  magic  before  Domitian  ;  and 
the  other  Pythagoras  trying  before  Cambyses  the 
experiment  of  his  four  miraculous  herbs,  which  he 

named  CoRACESIA  CALLICIN,MENAiS,CCRlNTHUS, 

ET  Aproxis  ;  with  the  two  first  of  which  he  iced 
water,  by  letting  them  remain  a  few  minutes  in  any 
vessel  containing  it,  while  the  third  effectually  cured 
the  bite  of  a  serpent,  and  the  fourth  was  so  inflam- 
mable, that  merely  the  sight  of  fire,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance off,  caused  it  to  ignite.  Before  the  inner 
doors  of  this  last  room  (which  led  to  something  still 
beyond)  was  an  immense  portitre,  or  curtain  of  black 
velvet,  embroidered  in  curious  silver  hieroglyphics  ; 
to  this  curtain  was  a  deep  and  massive  silver  fringe, 
the  cords  and  tassels  which  looped  it  up  were  also  of 
silver.     At  one  side  of  the  door,  in  a  sort  of  porter's 
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chair,  covered  with  black  velvet  instead  of  leather, 
with  silver  tears  all  over  it,  \Ahich  gave  it  a  most 
funereal  appearance,  sat  an  old  man,  with  a  long 
white  beard,  a  curious  sort  of  black  velvet  cap,  in 
shape  like  the  cupolas  of  the  pulpits  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  from  beneath  which  flowed  his  long 
snow  white  hair  in  luxuriant  ringlets  on  his  shoul- 
ders ;  his  features,  though  now  colourless,  had  all 
the  correct  delicacy  of  outline  of  great  former  beauty  ; 
his  eyes  of  that  peculiar  mixture  of  rich  brown  and 
purple,  so  often  seen  in  dogs'  eyes,  so  seldom  in 
those  of  human  beings,  and  having  at  once  the  liquid 
brilliancy  of  crystal  and  the  softness  of  velvet,  alone 
retained  their  wonted  fires.  He  wore  a  long  loose 
black  velvet  robe,  confined  at  the  waist  with  a  silver 
cordeliere,  while  in  his  right  hand  he  held  a  sort  of 
short  truncheon  or  bar  of  frosted  silver.  At  the 
approach  of  St.  Germain  and  Valasquez,  he  rose, 
removed  his  cap  from  his  head,  and  made  a  profound 
inchnation  without  speaking, — they  did  the  same, 
while  Saint  Germain  presented  him  with  two  small 
octangular  pieces  of  ebony,  about  the  size  of  a  mo- 
dern English  opera  ticket,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  mother  of  pearl  inlaid  hieroglyphic.  In  pre- 
senting these  vouchers.  Saint  Germain  merely  pro- 
nounced, in  a  low,  deep,  but  sonorous  voice,  this  one 
word,  "  Adondi  .''*  to  which  the  old  man  replied,  in  a 
sort  of  chant,  as  if  he  had  been  uttering  the  litany 
of  some  prayer,   again  inclining  profoundly   with  his 
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haii-ls  crossed  upon  his  breast.  "  V^eni  Andil  invirtute 
immortalis  Elo'im  Gratias  ago  dbi,"  responded  Saint 
Germain,  Whereupon  the  old  man  laid  his  silver 
truncheon  across  the  key-hole  of  the  door,  and 
applying  his  lips  to  it,  without,  however,  uttering 
any  audible  sounds,  the  doors,  turning  swiftly  upon 
their  noiseless  hinges,  flew  open  ;  Valasquez  and 
Saint  Germain  immediately  passed  on,  and  the  doors 
closed  upon  them  as  instantaneously  and  noiselessly 
as  they  had  opened.  They  now  found  themselves 
standing  upon  a  quantity  of  fern,  hay,  and  other 
fodder,  while  before  them  hung,  to  stop  an  aperture 
in  a  bare  and  roughly  white-washed  wall,  a  large 
but  clumsily  constructed  straw  mat-work,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  thick.  This  rude  portiere,  Saint 
Germain  raised  on  one  side,  sufficiently  high  to 
allow  himself  and  Raphael  to  enter,  which  they  ac- 
cordingly did  ;  and  found  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  the  Yidame,  who,  stretched  on  a  miserable  pallet, 
lay  in  a  half  recumbent  posture,  his  thin  attenuated 
figure,  enveloped  in  a  long  loose  cashmere  dressing- 
gown  ;  his  face  was  long,  dry,  and  vvizzen,  almost 
resembling  that  of  a  mummy  in  hue  and  texture, 
save  that  the  features,  though  almost  shadowy,  were 
exquisitely  chiselled  ;  and  the  eyes  so  lustrous,  that  it 
was  painful  to  look  on  them,  and  compelled  those 
who  did  so  to  close  theirs,  as  if  under  the  influence 
of  too  vivid  a  light;  his  hair  was  as  black,  silken, 
and  redundant  as  Saint   Germain's,  and  clustered 
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over  his  shoulders  ;  on  his  head  was  a  sort  of  dark 
green  velvet  barrette,  like  those  worn  at  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Third,  of  France  ;  across  this  went  three 
eagles'  feathers,  fastened  at  the  right  side,  with  a 
valois  loop  and  button,  of  wonderously  fine  brilliants. 
Leaning  on  his  right  elbow,  his  hand  supported  his 
chin,  while  on  the  bed  rested  a  ponderous  tome,  of 
some  black  letter  work,  which  he  \Aas  attentively 
perusing  ;  his  feet,  which  were  small  and  models  as 
to  shape,  were  cased  in  black  velvet  boots,  which 
only  reached  to  the  ankles,  where  their  red  tafieta 
lining  turned  over  in  the  form  of  a  divided  melon, 
Y>hich  made  the  finely  turned  ankles  look  even 
smaller  than  they  really  were.  Round  and  under 
the  heels  of  these  boots  were  borders,  in  gold,  like 
small  horse-shoes,  so  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fodder  strewed  over  the  cow-house,  they  would  have 
clanked  like  armour.  Round  this  miserable  pallet, 
above  his  head,  ran  a  shelf,  upon  which  were  ranged 
several  quaint  antiquated-looking  volumes  like  the 
one  he  was  reading,  all  with  scarlet  edges,  van- 
dyked  with  black,  like  fork  lightning  burnt  black  ; 
and  at  quite  the  end  of  this  shelf,  which  projected 
out  in  an  anglej  stood  a  stone  pitcher  of  water,  a  very 
costly  golden  drinking  cup,  and  a  leaf  of  bread. 
Opposite  the  pallet  was  a  large,  uncovered,  but  exqui- 
sitely sculptured,  white  marble  altar,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  I.  H.  S.,  with  the  glory  round  it,  stood 
out  in  ingots  of  solid  and  unalloyed  gold,  while  in 
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the  centre  of  the  golden  rays  was  a  diamond  of  fabu- 
lous size,  and  water.  The  large  crucifix,  of  five  feet 
in  height,  which  stood  upon  this  altar,  was  also  of 
pure  gold,  but  the  cross  to  which  it  was  nailed  was 
of  red  Egyptian  granite,  the  base  upon  which  the 
cross  stood  bein^  a  fragment  of  real  rock  ;  the  ham- 
mer, nails,  cord,  coat,  crown  of  thorns,  and  all  the 
other  emblems  of  the  crucifixion,  scattered  round  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  were  equally  of  gold,  as  were  the 
pyx,  chalice,  sconces,  and  covers  of  the  books  and 
incense  burners,  as  well  as  a  small  furnace,  in  the 
midst  of  whose  mimic  flames  of  burnished  gold  was 
a  large  silver  heart,  with  I.  H.  S.  gleaming  in  dia- 
monds from  its  core.  The  rude  rafters  of  the  cow- 
house, the  cows  feeding  in  the  manger  at  the  other 
end,  formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the  splendour  of 
this  altar,  above  which  shone  a  large  and  intensely 
brilliant  star,  ht  by  some  mysterious  and  invisible 
process,  but  which,  with  its  pure  and  single  power, 
completely  and  radiantly  illumined  the  whole  space. 
On  Saint  Germain's  approach,  the  Vidame  closed 
his  book,  extended  his  hand  to  him,  and  addressed 
him  in  some  (to  Valasquez)  unknown  but  musically 
harmonious  language,  and  then  turning  to  Raphael, 
took  his  hand,  saying,  "  So,  child,  you  are  wel- 
come ;"  and  he  replaced  the  book  he  had  been  read- 
ing upon  the  pillow  from  which  he  had  risen,  to 
welcome  Valasquez,  and  which  book  was  no  other 
than  the  very  rare  original  edition  of  Flaccius  Illy- 
ricus.  M  3 
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"  And  you  too,"  resumed  the  Vidame,  peering  with 
his  magnetic  eyes  into  those  of  Raphael ;  "  you  too 
are  anxious  to  behold,  without  their  gilding,  the  iron 
links  of  the  electric  chain,  which  reaches  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  in  men's  lives,  and  from  earth  to 
heaven  in  their  immortality  beyond  it !  And  yet  it 
is  all  here,  without  going  further,''  added  he,  taking 
up  a  small  Greek  Bible,  that  lay  upon  an  iron  tripod 
that  stood  beside  the  bed.  "  But  go  on,  dive  deep, 
now  you  have  begun,  toil  in  the  mines  of  earth,  till 
you  find  the  ignorance  you  seek  ,•  it  is  something  to 
arrive  at  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it,  but  woe  !  woe  I 
unto  ye,  children  of  earth  !  but  ye  are  hard  to  teach  ; 
how  often  must  the  mighty  kingdoms  of  this  world 
vanish  like  a  dream  ?  and  thrones  crumble  into  dust  ? 
how  often  must  power  be  struck  v^ith  palsy  ?  and 
fame  die  without  even  her  chief  parasite  echo,  be- 
stowing upon  her  a  funeral  oration?  how  often  must 
love,  hope,  fear,  rage,  resentment,  despair,  envy, 
hatred,  ambition,  avarice  and  revenge, — the  world's 
eternal  denizens — the  passions,  change  their  "  local 
habitation  and  their  name,"  from  the  hearts  of  gene- 
ration to  generation  ?  In  short,  how  often  must  the 
dissolving  views  that  colour  the  surface  of  the  ever 
shifting  phantasmagoria  of  life,  fade  like  a  morning 
vapour  from  before  the  eyes  of  men,  ere  they  will 
feel  that  the  Creator  has  no  exceptional  laws  in  their 
favour^  but  that  to  them,  as  it  has  been  to  others  — 

ALL    IS    VANITY  ! 
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For  has  not  God  himself  told  us"  (and  here  he 
pointed  to  the  crucifix  on  the  altar  before  him)  that, 
" '  Me  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away,  but  His 
ward  shall  not  pass  away.'  Raphael,  my  son,  I  re- 
peat— all  is  vanity,"  (and  the  Vidame  laid  his  hand 
on  Valasquez'  arm,  with  an  air  of  almost  paternal 
affection).  "  It  is  with  this  great  truth  of  all  ages, 
that  /  have  gilded  my  walls,  centupled  my  vassals, 
gemmed  my  cups,  collected  the  treasures  of  the 
world,  and  daily  set  Lazarus  in  Dives'  place  ;  and  it 
is  for  my  manifesto  of  this  truth,  that  /,  the  Vidame 
de  Poitiers,  rich  with  the  w^ealth  of  kings  1  inhabit 
this  manger,  an  end,  where  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
began.'' 

"  Alas  !  sir,  is  there  then  nothing  worth  living 
for?"  said  Raphael,  mournfully. 

"  Much,''  replied  the  Vidame,  "  if  your  life  be  as 
one,  who  having  in  a  strange  land  (through  which 
he  is  merely  traveUing)  collected  great  treasure,  and 
sent  it  on  before  him  into  his  native  country,  to 
whence  he  is  daily  returning,  taking  care  to  consci- 
entiously discharge  all  the  dues  and  imposts  that 
may  be  levied  upon  it  at  every  stage  through  which 
it  passes  ;  then  shall  he  find  it  perfect  and  unblem- 
ished to  make  glad  his  everlasting  home,  when  his 
weary  journey  of  perils,  privations,  and  temptation 
is  ended.  Such  is  the  journey  of  life,  Raphael,  and 
by  every  sin  we  resist,  every  virtue  we  obey,  depend 
upon   it,  we  purchase   a  joy  in  heaven  ;  every  time 
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also  that  we  look  on  and  see  the  wicked  who  have 
injured  us  triumphing  in  their  injustice  ;  and  while 
we  smart  under  His,  to  us,  inscrutable  dispensations, 
yet  never  for  a  moment  doubt  the  justice  or  mercy 
of  God,  believe  me,  we  bleach  the  robes  we  shall  don 
amid  the  argent  hosts  of  heaven,  and  add  fresh  ver- 
dure to  the  palms  of  our  last  eternal  victory  !  If 
earth  or  the  things  of  earth  could  but  last,  there  he 
some  of  such  beauty  and  brightness  amongst  them, 
that  I  could  understand  men  lowering  the  standard 
of  their  aspirations,  and  casting  Faith,  the  anchor 
of  their  souls,  upon  them  ;  but  when  they  know,  from 
daily  and  hourly  experience,  that  they  cannot,  but 
that  chance  and  change  are  the  moth  and  mildew, 
the  ignoble  conquerors  of  all  below,  from  the  greatest 
to  the  meanest,  and  the  wisest  to  the  w^eakest,  the 
worst  phrensy  of  fanaticism  appears  to  me  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  common  sense,  compared  to  the  drivelling 
idiotcy  of  worldly  ambitions." 

"  You  are  preaching  to  a  proselyte,  sir  ;  for  1  have 
long  thought  so,  and  think  so  now  more  than  ever,^' 
said  Raphael. 

"  Ah  !  true,"  replied  the  Vidame  ;  *'  and  the  night 
approaches  the  small  hours,  and  our  impalpable 
guests  are  awaiting  us  in  the  chapel  below.  But 
renjember,  boy,  ere  we  descend,  you  can,  at  this  your 
inauguration,  only  choose  three  individuals,  whose 
shades  you  would  evoke,  and  one  act  in  their  sepa- 
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rate  lives,  with  its  result  ;  ami  now,  if  you  are  ready, 
we  will  go." 

A'^alasquez  prepared  to  retrace  his  steps  towards 
the  door,  by  which  he  and  Saint  Germain  had  en- 
tered. 

•'  Not  so  ;"  said  the  Vidame,  stopping  him,  by 
placing  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  drawing 
him  to  that  part  of  the  floor,  between  the  altar  and 
the  pallet,  upon  which  Saint  Germain  was  standing, 
and  from  which  the  Vidame,  who  now  rose,  pushed 
away  all  the  straw  and  fern,  and  discovered  a  large 
square,  black  nailed,  iron  trap-door;  taking  Raphael's 
left  hand  in  his,  he  placed  a  sort  of  prism,  or  crys- 
tal tube  in  his  right  hand,  while  Saint  Germain 
merely  folded  his  arms.  The  Vidame  then  turned 
to  Valasquez,  and  said, — ''Were  we  going  into  any 
human  scene  of  danger,  however  appalling,  I  should 
not  insult  you,  Don  Raphael,  by  ringing  the  word 
courage  in  your  ear  ;  for,  are  you  not  a  gentleman  and 
a  Castillian  ?  but  we  are  going  amid  the  shadowy 
terrors  of  the  spirit  land ;  keep  a  watch  over  yours ; 
are  you  ready  ?" 

"  Ready, '^  answered  Saint  Germain  and  Raphael. 

''  Venil  Andil^  et  tibi  placeat  essemecum!"  said  the 
Vidame  in  a  loud  voice ;  and  then  stamping  reso- 
lutely upon  the  iron  door,  it  opened  with  such  a  ter- 
rific clang,  that  it  seemed  to  Raphael  as  if  some 
infuriate  demon,  with  one  blow,  had  dashed  the  light 
from  out  the  world,  and  left  it   blind  for  evermore, 
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so  total  and  painfully  intense  was  the  darkness  in  which 
they  were  now  enveloped,  while  they  kept  sinking  lower 
and  lower,  into  what  appeared  to  Raphael  such  fa- 
thomless depths,  that  his  feet  and  limbs  began  to  ache, 
as  if  they  had  been  struggling  with  the  giant  night 
of  a  boundless  void,  without  any  support  from  the  iron 
terra  jirma  upon  which  they  were  standing.  Nei- 
ther could  he  feel  the  Vidame's  hand,  which  he  knew 
to  be  locked  in  his,  nor  hear  the  slightest  respiration 
from  him  or  Saint  Germain  ;  the  prism  he  alone  felt, 
and  that  he  clutched,  as  persons  in  great  physical 
agony  do,  any  object  within  their  reach.  He  tried 
to  speak,  in  order  to  obtain  the  human  companion- 
ship of  a  sound,  but  in  vain  ;  the  superhuman  dark- 
ness seemed  to  have  overpowered  and  stifled  even 
his  voice;  but  when  he  opened  his  mouth,  more 
dreadful  still !  this  awful  darkness  rolled  in,  like  a  tide 
of  vapoury  bitterness,  so  that  the  loathing  became 
intolerable  ;  and  yet,  he  could  not  vent  his  anguish 
by  a  single  sound  or  movement.  At  length  they 
stopped,  after  what  appeared  to  Raphael  an  interval 
of  several  hours,  but  which  could  not  in  reality  have 
been  more  than  a  few  minutes.  Slowly  and  pain- 
fully, like  a  person  recovering  from  a  swoon,  he  re- 
sumed his  physical  consciousness  of  sensation,  and 
felt  the  Vidame's  hand  in  his,  and  his  feet  upon  a 
soHd  substance,  and,  looking  around,  beheld  a  small 
but  very  handsome  crypt,  or  Gothic  subterranean 
chapel,  warm,  and  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  fresh 
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incense;  and  upon  again  taming  his  head,  he  saw 
Saint  Germain  and  the  Vidame,  becoming  gradually 
visible,  as  a  cloud  of  shadowy  purple  vapour,  resem- 
bling the  bloom  upon  a  freshly  gathered  plum, 
rolled  away  from  them.  The  Vidame  reUnquished 
his  hand,  and,  bowing  to  him  with  his  own  hands 
across  his  breast,  said,  in  a  sort  of  sonorous  chanting 
voice  : 

*'  Child  of  earth  !  you  know  that  our  great  mo- 
ther— Nature — hath  three  things  which  are  eternal ; 
— mind, — matter, — space  ?" 

''  I  know,"  responded  Raphael. 

"  Pupil  of  eai'th  !"  repeated  the  Vidame,  now  turn- 
ing, and  inclining  before  Saint  Germain.  "  You 
know  that  our  great  mother — Nature — hath  three 
things  which  are  eternal, —  mind, — matter, — space?'' 

*'  Alas  !  yes,"  sighed  St.  Germain. 

The  Vidame  slightly  knit  his  brows,  as  he  re- 
sumed : — 

'•'  Anima  nostra  tanquam  speculum,  and  now  to  look 
into  that  mirror,  follow  me ;"  so  saying,  he  advanced 
towards  -a  low  altar,  that  stood  before  a  gothic  arched 
door,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  crypt,  and,  instead 
of  walking  beside  him,  St.  Germain  walked  after 
him,  Raphael  wondering  at  the  slowness  of  their 
movements,  till  he  himself  began  to  follow,  when 
lie  again  felt  the  pressure  and  impediments  of  the 
invisible  and  impalpable  crowd,  that  had  obstructed 
his  movements,  in  the  church  of  St.Germaine  I'Aux- 
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errois;  and  again  the  same  solemn  mysterious  and 
shadowy  fugues  rose  up  on  the  air,  if  one  may  use 
such  an  expression,  and  why  not?  for,  is  not  echo 
the  phantom  of  sound  ?  To  these  slow  and  dream- 
like harmonies,  the  trio  proceeded  as  slowly  to  the 
altar,  where  the  invisible  crowd  seemed  to  disperse 
on  either  side ;  for  Valasquez  stood  out  freely  and 
alone,  while  the  last  notes  of  the  fugue  died  away, 
and  a  seraphic  choir  was  heard  above  the  altar 
flinging  as  it  were  melody  throughout  the  chapel, 
instead  of  incense.  At  either  end  of  this  altar 
(which,  beyond  its  eight  golden  sconces,  and  a  pon  • 
derous  volume  bound  in  black  velvet,  with  gold  clasps, 
and  upon  which  lay  a  large  gold  key,  had  no  other 
ornaments,)  were  two  golden  tripods,  into  which 
the  Vidame  flung  some  grains,  of  a  sparkling  look- 
ing sort  of  sand,  almost  like  diamond  dust.  No 
sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  up  rose  from  each  of 
these  censers,  like  broad  acanthus  leaves,  flames  of 
that  exquisite  powdery-looking,  vivid,  but  soft  Ra- 
phael blue,  which  spirit  rises  into  w  hen  burnt.  The 
angelic  choir  ceased  ;  the  Vidame  took  the  golden 
key  which  he  passed  alternately  through  the  flames 
of  both  censors,  and  then  placed  it  within. the  wards 
of  the  lock  of  the  door  behind  the  altar,  after  which, 
opening  wide  the  ponderous  volume,  and  kneeling 
down  before  it,  as  did  Valasquez  and  St.  Germain, 
with    upraised   hands  joined  as  if  in  prayer,  he   re- 
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peated  in  a  loud  voice  from  the  red  book  of  Corne- 
lius Agrippa,  lib.  v.  Epist.  19. 

' '  Hcpc  est  ilia  vei^a  et  mirabilum  operum  occultissima 
philosophia  ;  clavis  ejus  intellectus  est:  quanta  enim 
altiora  intelligimus,  tanto  suhlimiores  invenimus  vir- 
tu tes  tantoque  major  a  et  facilius  et  efficacius  opera- 
f/iur  /**' 

'' Adonai  I  AmenV  responded  St.  Germain,  after 
which  the  Vidame  resumed. 

"  Mori  enim  oportet,  mori  inquam^  mundo  et  corni  et 
sejisibus  omnibus  et  toti  homini  animaliy  qui  velit  ad 
hcec  secretorem  penetralia  ingredi  ,*  non,  quod  corpus 
separatur  ab  anima  ;  sed  quod  anima  relinquat  corpus. 
De  qua  morte  paulus  scripsit  Colossensibu^J" 
"  Adonai  !  Amen  /'' 

All  three  then  rising,  the  Vidame  closed  the  book, 
and  repeated,  or  rather  chanted,  from  Albertus 
Magnus, 

"  exsurgant  mortui,  et  ad  me  veniant  ! 
Ego  sum  qui  te  appello,  et  videre  volo  !'* 
And  scarcely  were  these  words  pronounced,  before 
the  doors   behind  the  altar  turned  slowly  and  noise- 
lessly on  their  hinges. 

'*  Remember  I"  said  the  Vidame,  in  a  low  voice  to 
Raphael,  ''  that  death  and  truth  are  one,  so  that  when 
men  cease  to  pursue  the  phantoms  of  life,  and  be- 
come phantoms  themselves,  then,  and  then  only, 
do  they  arrive  at  realities ;  therefore,  appearances, 
as  in  our  world,  never  take  precedence,  neither  hath 
priority  of  epoch  any  preference  here,  where   deeds 
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alone  obtain  distinction;  justice  immutable  being  the 
only  heraldry,  and  the  soul  that  tenanted  a  beggar's 
form  but  yesterday,  will  here  have  precedence,  (if 
that  soul  hath  but  answered  to  the  great  test,)  before 
the  monarch  who  reigned  and  rioted,  or  tortured  and 
tyrannised,  two  thousand  years  ago.^' 

As  the  Vidame  ceased  speaking,  the  massive  doors, 
which  continued  opening  slowly,  appeared  no  longer 
of  oak,  but  of  wrought  gold,  bearing  all  sorts  of  ob- 
solete and  cabalistic  inscriptions;  and  the  hinges 
were  of  four  stars,  so  brilliant,  scintdlating  and  flux- 
ive,  that  it  seemed  as  if  in  some  meteoric  wander- 
ings, four  young  pleiads  had  left  their  orbits,  and 
were  doing  penance  there, — for  so  effulgent  were 
they  ;  that 

"  None  but  themselves  might  be  their  parallel." 

When  at  length  these  doors  opened  quite  wide,  it  was 
with  a  clang,  so  loud,  yet  at  the  same  time  so  mu- 
sically clear,  that  it  was  like  the  clashing  in  unison 
of  a  thousand  golden  cymbals,  accompanied  with  the 
reverberating  chime  of  as  many  diamond  bells.  Ra- 
phael's whole  being  was  concentrated  in  the  gaze 
he  sent  into  the  long  vista  now  before  him  :  but  so 
filled  was  the  space  with  the  same  purple  and  bloom- 
like vapour,  that  had  enveloped  the  Vidame  and  St. 
Germain,  when  they  had  descended  into  the  crypt, 
that  at  first  he  could  distinguish  nothing  but  inter- 
minable colonnades  on  either  side  of  Moorish  arches, 
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with  banners  floating  from  them.  This  purple  va- 
},our  was,  moreover, now  accompanied  by  the  most  ex- 
quisitely fragrant  odour  of  fresh  violets,  blent  how- 
ever with  such  an  overpowering  smell  of  earth,  that 
Yalasquez  for  a  moment  grew  faint  and  sick,  till  at 
length  the  perfume  of  the  violets  alone  remained ; 
and,  as  he  revived,  his  senses  of  seeing,  hearing,  and 
smelling,  became  so  painfully  acute,  that  all  he 
looked  upon,  heard,  or  exhaled,  had  the  effect  to 
him  of  being  pungent.  The  pain  of  this  sensation, 
however,  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  seconds  passed 
away,  and  he  retained  only  the  unusual  clearness  of 
these  faculties.  The  purple  vapour  also  now  began  to 
disperse,  and  Raphael  perceived  down  either  side  of 
this  immense  arched  and  groined  banquetting  hall, 
beneath  the  before-mentioned  colonnades,  tables  co- 
vered with  strange  white  stony-looking  damask 
cloths,  rich,  but  rigid  in  the  extreme,  and  laden  with 
choice  fruits  and  flowers,  on  elaborately  embossed 
golden  dishes,  \^hile  costly  drinking-cups,  and  am- 
phorae of  the  purest  gold,  gemmed  with  whole  rega- 
lias of  precious  stones,  sparkled,  and  gleamed  on 
every  side.  Covers  were  only  laid  down  the  inner 
side  of  these  tables ;  next  the  wall  and  before  each 
cover  was  a  high  backed  antique  chair  not  of  wood, 
but  illuminated,  vivid,  and  transparent,  like  painted 
glass,  and  on  each  plate  was  laid  a  fossihsed  heart, 
with  its  whilom  owner's  name ;  in  the  centre  some 
of  these  hearts  were   black,  narrow,  and  shrivelled. 
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while  others  were  broad,  glowing,  and  clear  ;  with 
others  again,  of  a  mawkish,  negative,  drab-colour, 
void  of  all  qualities,  good  or  bad,  and  almost  col- 
lapsed from  a  fear  of  expanding,  and  a  habit  of  sv\  ath- 
ing  themselves  with  self.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
broad  and  perfectly  empty  centre  aisle,  (which  had 
no  other  ornaments  than  the  before-mentioned  ban- 
ners, projecting  from  the  capital  of  each  pillar, 
against  which  pillars  were  also  ingenious  devices  of 
the  most  curious  and  costly  arms  and  armour,)  be- 
tween t^vo  doors,  instead  of  an  altar,  was  a  huffet  of 
four  large  shelves  from  the  base,  lerminating  in  a 
pyramid  ;  this  was  covered  with  violet  velvet,  and 
so  laden  with  gorgeous  and  jewelled  plate,  that  it 
seemed  like  the  spoils  of  a  thousand  captured  kings. 
The  innumerable  old  Greek  galley-shaped  lamps, 
each  oar  of  which  emitted  a  pure  flame  of  perfumed 
light,  were  also  of  gold,  as  were  the  chains  from  which 
they  were  suspended.  The  Vidame,  who  seemed  to 
act  the  part  of  the  chorus  to  a  Greek  play,  now  said 
to  Valasquez,  in  the  same  low  clear  voice,  as  he 
pointed  with  the  bright  prism  (which  he  took  from 
Raphael's  hand,)  far  into  the  long  vista  before  them, 
— *'  To  the  dead  all  places  are  alike,  since  for  them 
(being  themselves  a  part  of  it)  all  space  is  annihi- 
lated ;  and  as  arsenic  destroys  living  bodies,  while  it 
preserves  dead  ones,  so  time  in  like  manner  performs 
the  same  great  antithesis  with  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
when  through  him  the  latter  have  returned  to  their 
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kindred  elements.  You  see  before  you  the  hall  of  a 
temple  in  Thyatira,  some  thirty  miles  from  the  once 
great  Sardis !  that  gorgeous  capital  of  the  mighty 
Croesus,  and  the  rich  line  of  Lydian  kings." 

"And  may  I  ask,"  said  Raphael,  "  why  some  of 
those  banners  are  so  splendidly  emblazoned  with 
gold  as  bright,  colours  as  vivid,  and  shades  as  fresh 
and  delicate,  as  if  they  had  only  been  finished  yester- 
day ?  while  others  are  of  a  faded  dust  colour,  per- 
forated as  if  by  moth  in  all  directions  ?  and  others 
again  have  a  black  ground,  with  merely  a  stone  mask 
upon  it,  through  whose  hollow  sightless  eyes  blood- 
red  tears  are  incessantly  streaming  ?" 

"  Those  unfading  banners,"  replied  the  Vidame, 
''  are  the  escutcheons  of  those  whose  good  actions 
were  all  done  in  secret,  and  unproclaimed  to  men  ; 
such  being  the  only  blazons  eternity  illumines  among 
her  archives.  Those  pale,  perforated, mouldering  ones, 
bearing  no  trophies  of  the  past,  were  once  florid  with 
the  triumphs  of  recorded  victories  !  but  Time,  who 
has  no  respect  for  such  vain  gauds,  flings  them  as 
playthings  to  his  vast  progeny  of  infant  years,  who  soon 
destroys  them,  as  you  see.  The  black  banners,  with 
the  stone  masks  and  ensanguined  tears,  are  the  cog- 
nizances of  those  tlite  among  the  wicked,  the  Hypo- 
crites !  who,  while  trampling  down  all  laws,  human 
and  divine,  yet  carry  a  fair  and  impenetrable  face  to 
the  world,  passing  iheir  lives,  in  fact,  in  defrauding 
the  gibbet,  killing  withouc  murder,  stealing  without 
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theft,  defaming  without  speech,  and  never  showing  a 
vice  but  to  hide  a  crime  ;  and  who,  while  hurling 
agony  after  agony  at  their  victims,  pursue  them  from 
trial  to  trial  with  the  fiend-like  attempt 

"  To  starve  them  living,  and  to  damn  them  dead  !" 

But  verily  all  the  silent,  hopeless  tears  which  they, 
without  compunction  or  remorse,  have  caused  to  flow 
like  rivers,  they  must,  in  their  turn,  through  long 
revolving  ages  as  you  here  behold,  re-shed  in  a  fell, 
vague  arrear  of  blood  !" 

"  But  the  guests  of  this  wondrous  banquet,  why 
tarry  th("y?''  asked  Raphael,  with  a  sort  of  feverish 
excitement. 

*'  Is  it  customary  for  them  to  arrive  before  the 
viands  are  served  ?"  re-interrogated  the  Vidame ; 
**  but  as  you  are  impatient,  they  shall  be  summoned  ;" 
and  so  saying,  he  took  up  a  small  golden  bell  that 
stood  upon  the  altar,  and  striking  the  prism  against 
it,  it  returned  the  full  volume  of  sound  of  an  immense 
gong,  but  so  intensely  clear  and  shrill  as  to  be  pain- 
ful, and  Valasquez  involuntarily  raised  his  hands  to 
his  ears.  No  sooner  had  the  vibration  of  these 
sounds  ceased,  than  the  hall  was  filled  with  servants 
of  all  nations,  and  in  every  possible  variety  of  ancient 
costume,  bearing  immense  round  gold  dishes  laden 
with  viands,  which  they  placed  swiftly  but  noiselessly 
upon  the  tables,  but  whether  they  went  to  those  on 
the  right  or  on  the  left,  they  invariably  pnssed  before 
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the   Vidame,   Saint  Germain,  and  Raphael,  bowing 
profoundly  as  they  did   so,  and   stopping  for  about 
half  a  second.     To  judge,  by  the  steam  that  rose  up 
from  each  dish  that  they  carried,  any  one  at  a  short 
distance   would   have   imagined  that  their  contents 
were  most  luxuriantly  hot ;  but  as  they  passed  close 
to  him,  Valasquez  felt  that  this  vapour,  instead  of 
being  caused  by  heat,  was   so   deadly  cold  that  it 
seemed  to  freeze  up  his  life,  for  his  blood  curdled  in 
his    veins,    and    his    teeth    chattered    in    his    head  ; 
moreover,  he  observed   that  when   these  attendants 
had  finished  bowing  with  their  fixed,  glassy,  cold  eyes, 
as    they   walked   away,  he   saw  through    them,   not 
clearly,  as  through   a  glass,  but  opaquely,  after  the 
manner  of  a  white  transparency.     Among  all  these 
men  was  one,  and  only  one,  woman  servant,  and  she 
wore   the  ancient  Swiss  costume  of  the   Canton  de 
Vaud,  and  instead   of  a  gold  dish,  like  all  the  rest, 
she  bore  a  sort  of  clumsy  pewter  platter,  which  con- 
tained   a   mess   that  looked  anything    but  inviting  ; 
while,  with  regard  to   herself,  there  is  no   knowing 
what  she  might  have  been  in  the  flesh,  hut  she  cer- 
tainly was  no  beauty   in  the  bone.     In  passing   the 
trio,  instead  of  saluting  them,  as  the  other  domestics 
had  done,  she  contrived  to  turn  her  back  upon  them, 
and  yet,  with  one  of  those  ingenious  gymnastics  of 
awkwardness   so  unattainable   by   the  graceful,   she 
also  managed  to  nearly  petrify  Valasquez  by  spilling 
some  of  the  icy  vapour  from  her  platter  upon  him. 
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"  Strange  !"  murmured  he.  "  What  does  that 
woman  do  here  ?" 

'*  You  shall  know,  when  her  master  arrives,  for  as 
each  guest  appears,  I  will  tell  you  their  number."* 

Again  the  Vidame  struck  the  golden  bell  with  the 
crystal  prism,  and  this  time,  the  sound  it  returned 
was  even  louder  and  shriller  than  before  ;  its  last 
vibration  had  scarcely  ceased  when  the  two  large 
vaulted  doors  at  the  upper  end  of  the  centre  aisle,  at 
either  side  of  the  buffet,  flew  open,  but  without  a 
sound,  and  immediately  a  crowd  oi Ignus  Fatid  came 
flitting  in,  some  in  pairs  and  some  one  after  the 
other ;  while  from  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  rolled 
forth  the  same  purple  and  fragrant  vapour  which 
Raphael  had  perceived  upon  first  looking  down  the 
aisle  ;  for  about  a  couple  of  seconds  this  vapour 
wreathed  round  and  completely  veiled  these  Ignus 
Fatui,  but  when  it  cleared  away,  each  little  phan- 
tom   Hght  had  elongated  and  settled    into  the  sem- 

*  It  was  a  method  resorted  to  by  the  Cabalists,  aud  borrowed  by 
them  from  the  ancients,  to  denote  names  by  numbers,  and  vice  versa- 
St.  Paul's  companion^  Barnabas,  in  his  epistle,  discovers  the  name  of 
Jesus  crucified  in  the  number  318  ;  and  Ircnaeus,  who  lived  soon 
after  St.  John,  and  was  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  says  that  the  name 
Lateinos  contains  the  number  606.  This  method  of  figuring  names 
by  numbers  was  also  rife  among  the  Egyptians,  as  thart  of  Thoyth.  their 
Mercury,  was  signified  by  the  number  1218  ;  their  Jupiter,  as  He 
Archb,  or  theheginning  of  things,  by  the  number  787  ;  and  the  name 
of  the  Sun,  as  Heys,  (good)  or  Hyes,  (the  author  of  rain)  by  the 
number  608  ;  all  of  which  are  onlj'  so  many  additional  proofs  of  the 
number  of  mistakes  people  have  been  liable  to  make  since  the  world 
began  ! 
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blance  of  a  human  form  :  those  who  entered  in  pairs 
appeared  busy  talking  to  each  other,  but  yet  no 
sound  escaped  them,  only  the  atmosphere  was  heavy 
with  a  sort  of  rigid  weight,  as  when  a  dense  and  un- 
distinguishahle  confusion  of  voices  falls  en  masse  upon 
the  ear  of  a  deaf  man.  Raphael  knit  his  brows, 
wearied  by  this  aching  vagueness;  which  the  Vidame 
perceiving,  whispered  low  in  his  ear, 

**  They  are  speaking ;  but  the  voice  of  the  dead 
may  not  be  carried  through  the  valves  of  living  air, 
and  so  each  word  they  utter  stagnates  and  becomes 
rigid  as  they  speak  it,  from  finding  no  echo  in  the 
acoustics  of  this  world. '^ 

"  Whose  is  that  little,  dark,  skinny-looking  shade 
walking  between  those  two  fine-looking  phantoms, 
both  with  imperial  laurel  crowns  on  ;  and  one  turn- 
ing away  with  apparent  loathing  from  the  little  dark 
shade,  while  the  tall  phantom,  on  her  right,  gathers 
up  his  shadowy  toga  under  his  arm,  and,  tossing  up 
small  globes  high  in  the  air  and  catching  them  again, 
appears  to  be  chuckhng  at  the  too  evident  disgust  of 
the  other  male  phantom  ?" 

"  Those,"  said  the  Vidame,  "  are  Julius  Caesar  and 
Mark  Antony,  and  the  little  dark  shade  is  that  of 
Cleopatra,  as  she  really  was,  without  the  aid  of  her 
filtres  and  love-charms,  and  so  Antony  is  doomed 
eternally  to  behold  her,  w^hile  Csesar  is  exulting  at 
his  discovery,  and  still  pursuing  his  old  pastime  of 
tossing  worlds  about.    But  here  is  an  amulet,  which, 
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by  holding  in  your  hand,  will  enable  you  to  know 
each  shade  as  it  appears." 

Valasquez  took  the  amulet,  and  then  exclaimed — 
'*Ah!  I  see, — here  comes  that  arch  hypocrite 
dueen  Elizabeth,  and  in  vain  she  hurries.  Poor 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Bi- 
anca  Cappello,  and  even  Odette  de  Champ  D'lvers, 
Marion  de  L'Orme,  Agnes  Sorel,  Gonerel  Carstairs, 
Madge  Faringden,  and  a  host  of  other  frail  daughters 
of  earth,  are  always  before  her ;  and  with  what  an 
air  of  sovereign  contempt  Archbishop  Parker's  wife 
sails  past  her,  with  her  black  French  hood  and  enor- 
mous fardingale,  as  if  she,  in  her  turn,  were  retorting 
Elizabeth's  brutal  speech  on  quitting  Lambeth,  in 
return  for  her  and  her  husband's  hospitality,  and 
said  to  her  before  this  vast  multitude  assembled, 
'  Madam  I  cannot  call  you ;  and  mistress  I  am 
ashamed  to  call  you,  and  yet  I  thank  you,^  And  here 
comes  the  noble  and  ill-fated  Essex,  surrounded  by 
hosts  of  friendly  shades,  as  that  true  faithful  spirit 
deserves  to  be,  which  living  wished  ^  that  all  his 
friends'  sorrows  could  he  in  his  heart'-'  With  what  a 
truly  noble  air  of  proud  superiority,  yet  pitying  for- 
giveness, he  takes  off  his  head,  to  Elizabeth,  and  how 
she  shrinks  and  shudders,  and  in  vain  tries  to  turn 
from  the  mirror,  which  that  dapper  phantom  Beau- 
mont, the  French  ambassador,  persists,  as  of  old,  in 
holding  before  her ;  v»'hile  that  equally  spruce  shade, 
his  nephew,  Combant,  is  pestering  her  with  an  ac- 
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count  of  how  heartily  he  had  consigned  her  and  all 
her  subjects  to  the  nether  powers;  when,  thanks  to 
Sully's  inexorable  justice,  he  had  nearly  forfeited  his 
life,  for  killing,  in  a  niidnight  brawl,  an  English  boor, 
one  Master  Stephen  Narcott,  though  his  friends  the 
Marquis  d'Oraison,  Saint  Luc,  and  Blerancourt  had 
almost  as  much  to  do  with  it ;  and  ever  and  anon,  by 
way  of  something  still  more  pleasant^  he  tells  her 
how  the  Due  d'Anjou  laughed  at  her  when  he  re- 
turned to  France.'^ 

*'  Ha  !  this  I  cannot  understand,'^  cried  Raphael ; 
"  King  Cambyces  taking  precedence  of  Lord  Ba- 
con." 

"  You  forget/'  replied  the  Vidame,  "  that  Cam- 
byces once  slew  an  unjust  judge,  and  nailed  his  skin 
to  the  judgment-seat,  that  his  son,  who  succeeded 
him,  might  beware  how  he  administered  justice  j9«r- 
tially ;  whereas  Lord  Bacon,  also  a  judge,  to  injus- 
tice added  another  black  crime,  inyratitude,  as  he 
abandoned  his  friend  and  forgot  his  patron,  for  fear 
of  jeoparding  his  court  favour,  and  without  a  blush 
leagued  against  the  victim  to  whom  he  owed  his  for- 
tunes. Besides,  Lord  Bacon  had  other  vices  that 
Cambyces  had  not;  and  you  are  aware  that  mere 
intellect,  without  the  ballast  of  moral  qualities, 
w  eighs  lighter  than  chaff  in  the  great  and  ever  equal 
balance  of  eternity." 

"  True,"  said  Raphael ;  "  and  I  now  perceive  that 
in  our  world  men  wear  their  fame  like  their  charac- 
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ters  and  their  clothes,  the  smooth  side  outwards. 
So,  who  have  we  here,  elbowing  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  trampHng  all  before  him,  in  such  a 
hurry  to  be  seated  ?  Oh  !  I  see,  bluff  King  Harry  ! 
and  yet,  methinks,  he's  chosen  but  a  bad  place,  after 
all,  immediately  under  one  of  those  horrible  black 
banners,  with  those  tears  of  blood  showering  down 
upon  him,  from  which,  by  shifting  from  side  to  side, 
he  in  vain  tries  to  escape  ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  the 
blood  of  poor  Anne  Boleyn  and  Catherine  Howard, 
and  as  they  could  not  escape  his  cruelty  in  this  world, 
neither  can  he  escape  that  vengeance  for  which  their 
blood  cries  aloud  in  the  other." 

''  Not  so/'  said  the  Vidame  ;  "  for  as  he  (albeit  un- 
intentionally) by  the  scatfold  despatched  them  to 
eternal  bliss,  they  have  long  since  forgiven  and  in- 
terceded for  him  ;  but  those  showers  of  blood,  from 
which  he  may  never  escape  through  all  eternity,  are 
the  tears  he  caused  poor  Catherine  of  Arragon  to 
shed,  by  his  fiendlike  refusal  to  let  her  see  her  daugh- 
ter before  she  died.  You  see  already,  how  his  face  is 
changed,  and  with  what  an  expression  of  unutterable 
anguish  tears  of  blood  are  coursing  each  other  down 
his  cheeks,  as  well  as  falling  upon  him  from  the 
hollow  eyes  of  the  stone  mask  over  his  head ;  how,  in 
vain,  he,  in  his  turn  now  tries  to  approach  either  of 
his  daughters,  or  young  Edward  the  Sixth,  from  the 
shades  of  their  murdered  mothers,  always  rising  up 
between  him  and  them.'^ 
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''  Just,  most  just,"  said  Raphael ;  "  but  I  cannot 
understand  why  he  is  obliged,  in  the  ruidst  of  all  his 
anguish,  to  wait  upon,  and  every  now  and  then 
kneel  down  and  do  homage,  as  it  were,  to  Sir  John 
Denny,  who  is  next  him,  but  on  a  chair  that  is  raised 
much  higher." 

"  Thaty''  replied  the  Vidame,  "  is  because  Sir  John 
Denny  was  the  only  one  of  all  his  courtiers,  who 
had  the  courage  to  announce  to  him  that  he  was 
dying." 

"  Ah  !  there  goes  Sir  Thomas  More  ;  and  Henry 
has  risen  from  before  Sir  John  Denny,  and  is  trying 
to  press  upon  his  quondum  chancellor  a  scroll,  which 
the  latter  declines,  but  is  saying  something  that  I 
cannot  hear,  but  which  makes  all  the  other  shades 
smile.  Surely  it  is  not  a  rival  Utopia  that  his 
Majesty  would  have  his  opinion  upon." 

"  No  ;  it  is  his  own  petition  for  mercy  that  the 
king  is  entreating  him  to  present  at  the  last  and 
only  just  tribunal  ;  but  More  has  declined,  saying — 
"  When  I  had  the  honour  to  hold  the  greatest 
sinecure  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  that  of  Keeper'  of 
your  Majesty's  Conscience,  it  was  a  charge  so 
onerous,  that,  as  your  grace  is  well  aware,  it  hath 
left  me  no  head  for  business;''  and  it  is  at  this  reply 
that  all  the  other  shades  are  smiling. 

Valasquez  smiled  too,  as  he  called  the  Vidame 's 
attention  to  the  sycophantic  manner  in  which  Calvin 
was  bowing  to  Queen  Elizabeth.    ^'  But  how  annoyed 
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he  seems,"  continued  Raphael,  ^'  at  that  Vaudoise 
shade,  keeping  so  close  to  him,  and  being  so  familiar 
with  him,  as  to  lay  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder/' 

"  Yes ;  hypocrisy  is  of  no  avail  to  him  now.  That 
Vaudoise  is  Goton  Laval,  his  maid  servant,  for  whom 
he  entertained  any  thing  but  a  Platonic  affection  ; 
though,  to  establish  a  reputation  for  sanctity  at 
Geneva,  he  was  quite  wise  enough  in  his  generation 
to  take  the  Genevois  on  their  weak  point,  by  pan- 
dering to  their  avarice,  in  instituting  sumptuary 
laws,  and  restricting  their  dinners  to  two  dishes, 
and  their  suppers  to  one ;  but  so  great  has  been 
their  progressive  improvement,  that  they  now  volun- 
tarily (to  save  their  centimes)  practise  even  greater 
abstinence.  When  the  holy  (?)  man ^ was  so  rigid  as 
to  their  meals,  what  right  had  tJiei/  to  interfere  with 
his  maids?*" 

♦  To  those  who  deem  this  severe  upon  Calvin,  let  them  remember 
his  cruel  persecution  of,  and  base  treachery  towards,  that  learned, 
and,  in  private  life,  (which  is  the  only  real  life)  exemplary  man, 
Michael  Servetus,  the  Spaniard,  who,  after  he  quitted  the  profession 
of  medicine,  and  became  a  polemical  writer  against  Calvin,  the 
latter  treated  with  indecent  virulence,  and  having  treacherously  ob- 
tained some  sheets  of  a  work  Servetus  was  printing  privately,  he  sent 
them,  together  with  some  letters  he  had  received  from  him  (containing 
what  he  deemed  heretical  opinions)  to  the  magistrates  of  Lyons,  who 
thereupon  arrested  Servetus,  who,  however,  made  his  escape,  and  fled 
to  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny ;  but  there,  by  means  of  Calvin's  intrigues 
with  some  of  the  principal  divines,  he  was  again  thrown  into  prison, 
when  his  treacherous  persecutor.  Calvin,  under  pretext  of  a  recon- 
ciliation, invited  him,  when  he  was  set  at  liberty,  to  retire  to  Geneva  ; 
hut  he  was  scarcely  arrived  there,  when,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of 
the  hypocritical  reformer,  he  accused  Servetus  of  heresy,  and  by  con- 
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**  How  Elizabeth  minaudes,  as  she  nods,  grins, 
and  shews  her  black  teeth  at  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 
Hey-day,  she  is  actually  holding  up  her  drinking- 
cup  to  challenge  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth  to  a  hob- 
a-nob.  One  would  have  thought  that  a  pope  and  a 
Borgea  would  have  been  too  much  for  so  orthodox  a 
princess." 

'^  Bah  !"  said  Saint  Germain  ;  ''  her  adherence  to 
Protestantism  was  only  an  expedient,  to  avoid  the 
trammels  of  confession,  for  she  did  not  choose  to  be 
compelled  to  reveal  to  one  man  the  many  in  whose 
power  she  had  put  herself;  but  as  W'e  must  allow  her 
the  0716  not  peculiarly  queen-like  virtue  of  thriftiness, 
it  was  doubtless  out  of  economy  that  she  made  this 
same  motive  suffice  for  her  rejection  of  Philip  of 
Spain,  and  her  jilting  the  Due  D'Anjou  at  the 
eleventh  hour.'^ 


tinual  preachings  and  declamations  against  him,  he  hurried  the  magis- 
trates, his  own  townsmen,  into  an  unjust  sentence  against  the  innocent 
but  unpardonably  learned  Spaniard,  which  was  instantly  and  cruelly 
executed,  for  he  was  burnt  alive  in  1553.  The  tract  of  his,  which 
procured  him  the  hatred  and  persecution  of  the  bigot  of  Noyon,  was 
intituled  "  De  Restitutione  Chri^tianismi  ;"  in  it,  among  other 
things,  he  says  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  passes  through  the 
lungs  by  means  of  the  pulmonic  veins  and  arteries,  which  seems  an 
anticipation  of  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Servetus's  chief  polemical  work  is  "  De  Triniias  Erroribus  Libri 
Septbm."  He  also  wrote  an  apology  in  Latin  for  his  dispute  with 
the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Paris,  which  was  carefully  suppressed  by 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  Servetus  was  born  at  Villa  Nuova,  in 
Arragon,  1509. 
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''  Your  explanation  of  these  matters  coincide  ex- 
actly with  what  I  have  always  thought,"  said  Ra- 
phael ;  *'  but  look,  how  they  all  rise  from  their 
chairs  and  bow,  and  extend  both  their  hands  to  greet 
some  shade  that  has  just  arrived ;  and  what  an  addi- 
tional glow  there  is  over  all  their  faces,  and  how 
much  more  vital  and  real  th'ey  look  ;  but  who  is  it  ? 
The  crowd  round  this  shade  is  so  great,  that  I  cannot 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  it ;  and  yet  it  seems  as  if  this 
spirit  penetrated  into  my  own,  and  was  as  familiar 
to  me  as  every  pulsation  of  my  being." 

"Aye,  'tis  a  rare  choice  spn-it  that,  the  ^  own  fami- 
liar friend  of  all  ages,'  nature's  truest  and  most  elo- 
quent historiographer,  Master  Will  Shak- 
SPEARB,"  said  the  Vidame ;  "  he  is  speaking  to 
Ben  Jonson  and  Lord  Southampton,  so  that  the 
othei?  shades  can't  get  close  to  him.  Ah  !  now  that 
is  as  it  should  be;  they  make  the  *Virgi?i  Queen* 
(as  it  pleases  her  m.endacious  vanity  to  style  her- 
self) go  lower  down,  to  make  way  for  Shakspeare." 

'*  How  tiresome,"  said  Raphael,  "  I  have  dropped 
my  amulet ;  so,  till  I  can  find  it,  I  must  trouble 
you  to  tell  me  whose  that  blind  phantom  is,  grop- 
ing his  way  before  him,  deserted  by  all?  while  two 
female  shades,  and  those  of  two  youths,  are  actually 
getting  out  of  his  way,  with  terror  depicted  in  their 
looks ;  and  he  is  holding  up  a  sort  of  placard,  after 
the  manner  of  blind  street  beggars  ;  while  Charles 
the  First,  (whom  I  knew  by  his   likeness  to  the  per- 
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traits  of  him,)  and  who  is  the  only  shade  near  him, 
holds  up  Shakspeare's  play  of  '  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure,' so  as  to  avoid  seeing  either  him  or  his  pla- 
card." 

*'  That  bhnd  phantom,"  replied  the  Vidame,  "  is 
Milton,  who  is  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  strenuous  ad- 
vocacy of  divorce,  in  the  desertion  and  abandonment 
of  every  spirit,  that  once  ministered  to  his  wants  and 
welfare.  The  two  female  shades,  that  are  flying  from 
him,  are  those  of  the  wife  he  made  wretched,  and 
the  servant  he  ill-treated  ;  the  youths  are  his  ne- 
phews, who  could  not  boast  any  better  treatment  at 
his  hands.  The  placard  before  him  is  his  pusillani- 
mous address  to  the  royalists,  entitled,  '  When  the 
ASSAULT  WAS  INTENDED  TO  THE  CITY;'  beginning, 
'  Captain^  or  Colonely  or  Knight-in- arms, ^  and 
whiningly  imploring  them  to  spare  his  house,  which 
he  modestly  does,  by  telling  them  to — 

"  Lift  not  (their)  spear  against  the  muses'  bower  ; 

The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 

The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tow'r 

Went  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  repeated  air 

Of  sad  Electra's  poet,  had  the  power 

To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare." 

And  it  is  with  one  of  those  very  '  stage  plays,'  the 
reading  of  which  the  epic  regicide,  made  so  heinous  an 
accusation  against  his  martyred  king,  that  Charles  now 
shuts  out  his  mean  petition ;  for  verily  retribution  in 
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liind,  is  the  strong  inevitable  plexus,  that  Fate  weaves 
for  us  all." 

"  And  jusily  too,  so  that  does  not  surprise  me  ; 
but  I  confess  I  am  astonished,  to  see  the  shade  of 
'  the  Lord  Protector/  and  those  of  several  other 
roundheads,  hurry  past  him  without  th^  slightest 
sign  of  recognition,  or  offer  of  service  ;  and  even 
Andrew  Marvel,  from  whom  one  might  have  ex- 
pected better  things,  appears  so  intent  upon  stopping 
that  serviter  with  the  ghost  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton, 
that  he  does  not  seem  even  to  perceive  his  ci  devant 
friend." 

"  Que  voulez  vous  V  said  the  Vidame,  with  a  shrug ; 
^'  Master  Marvel  only  evinces  his  knowledge  of  our 
world,  as  he  does  by  Milton,  what  all  merely  politi- 
cal friends  do  by  one  another,  shares  his  cold  shoul- 
der with  him  when  their  party's  out.'^ 

"  Look,  now  there  is  another  female  shade  flitting 
hurriedly  past  him,  and  he  puts  up  both  his  hands 
to  his  ears,  as  if  to  exclude  some  disagreeable 
sounds  ;  what  does  that  mean  ?''  asked  Raphael. 

•'  That  female  shadow  that  is  now  flying  from  him,'* 
replied  the  Vidame,  "  is  Milton's  daughter,  who  fears 
being  again  nailed  to  her  wearisome  and  thankless 
task  of  acting  as  her  father's  amanuensis  ;  for  when 
she  did  well^  she  heard  it  never ,  while  if  she  made 
the  slightest  mistake  she  heard  it  ever  ;  and  what  he 
is  shutting  his  ears  against,  is  the  pompous  booming 
echo  of  his  ov»n  verse,  of  which  he  never  had  mercy 
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upon  his  poor  daughter  one  single  line  ;  deprived,  to 
perpetuate  it,  as  her  mother  had  been  before  her, 
of  every  single  amusement  and  relaxation  natural  to 
her  age,  it  now,  (oh  !  glorious,  even-handed  retribu- 
tion !)  seems  to  him  as  it  did  to  her  then ;  like  the 
chill,  hollow  moaning  of  the  north  wind." 

"  Strange  !''  murmured  Raphael ;  *'  Luther  and 
Ignatius  Loyola  pledging  each  other  in  the  most 
friendly  manner." 

"  By  no  means  strange !"  rejoined  the  Vidame, 
*'  for  did  I  not  tell  you  that  here  all  the  dross  was 
sifted,  and  that  the  ore  alone  remained  ;  and  few  men 
did  more  good  in  their  generation  to  all  succeeding 
generations,  than  Luther  and  Loyola,  in  their  dif- 
ferent ways  ;  for  to  what  invaluable  discoveries  in 
science,  physics,  literature,  and  art,  are  not  man- 
kind indebted,  to  the  indefatigible  researches,  the  un- 
liQiited  expenditure,  the  profound  study,  and  the  in- 
terminable travels  of  the  Jesuits,  though  with  their 
usual  gratitude,  they  entirely  lose  sight  of  the  univer- 
sal  good  wrought  by  this  order,  to  inveigh  against 
the  partial,  though  I  admit,  flagrant  evil.  But  look 
higher  up  the  table  on  your  right  ;  and  you  will  see 
a  stranger  sight  still !  De  Thou  shaking  hands  with 
Machiavili !  The  difference  between  them  z^«5,  that  De 
Thuu  dresseil  his  enlightened  views  and  just  con- 
clusions, in  the  garbs  of  honesty  and  benevolence, 
which  was  the  safest  incognito  in  which  he  could  en- 
velope them,  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived  ;  where- 
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as  Machiavili,  with  the  ponderous  pleasantry  of  his 
age  and  country,  must  needs  be  ironical.  And,  as  the 
Italians  thought  fit  to  take  the  maxims  of  their  poh- 
tical  scaramouch,  as  they  did  those  of  his  carnival 
prototype  literally^  all  other  nations  and  succeed- 
ing ages  have  fallen  into  the  same  error  ;  though  it 
wrould  be  just  as  wise,  to  suppose  that  Apuleius  ad- 
vocates and  recommends  to  the  Roman  ladies,  the 
degrading  moral  laxity,  which  he  so  unsparingly 
satirises  ;  yet,  as  ambiguas  in  vulgum  spargere  voces, 
is,  I  grant  you,  no  small  crime.  «Upon  this  score, 
Machiavili  almost  deserves  the  odmm  he  has  reaped." 

"  Ha  !  how  almost  Saturnahan  their  revelry  grows," 
said  Valasquez  ;  "  and  yet  /  can  hear  no  sound,  but 
I  only  judge  by  their  gestures,  and  the  brisk  circula- 
tion of  their  shadowy  wine,  which,  as  the  Echansons 
pour  it  out,  rolls,  like  wreathes  of  ruby  and  golden 
vapour,  for  fluid  it  is  not,  into  their  jewelled  cups, 
and  straightway  is  drained  by  their  insatiate  lips." 

"  True,"  said  the  Vidame  with  a  sigh  ;  "  even 
their  cold,  hollow  orgies,  must  be  restrained  within 
certain  bounds. — and  by  life  they  must  be  reminded 
that  there  is  suffering  !" 

"  I  do  not  quite  comprehend  you,"  said  Raphael, 
looking  wonderingly  from  the  Vidame  to  Saint  Ger- 
main, who  both  were  now  drawing  their  sable  Hned 
pehsses  m.ore  closely  around  them,  like  pert^ons  about 
to  sally  forth  into  the  night  air. 
.     "  As  the  Egyptians,  '  replied  the  Vidame,  "  always 
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introduced  a  skeleton  into  their  banquets,  to  remind 
the  revellers  where  must  end  all  their  mirth,  and  so 
by  damping  tempered  it  ;  in  like  manner  is  it  cus- 
tomary in  these  shadowy  Folhmotesj^  as  the  Saxons 
termed  them,  to  parade  living  forms,  and  remind  the 
dead  that  they  also  have  drank  of  the  bitter  cup  of 
fleshly  life,  and  must  do  so  again,  lest  they  exult 
over  much  at  having  for  a  few  brief  hours,  ^  shuffled 
off  this  mortal  coil.'  Adona'i  !  we  must  to  our 
task ;"  added  the  Vidame,  turning  to  St.  Germain. 
"  And  you,  Raphael,"  continued  he,  '^  decide  during 
our  absence,  '^  upon  the  three  especial  shades  which 
you  are  allowed  to  evoke,  and  the  one  act  in  their 
lives  of  which  you  wish  to  know  the  result.''  And, 
so  saying,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  corner  of 
the  altar,  which  turned  upon  hinges  like  a  door,  till 
it  opened  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  his  passing 
outward,  into  the  midst  of  the  phantom  banquetting- 
hall,  which  he  immediately  did,  followed  by  St.  Ger- 
main ;  the  Vidame  passing  up  the  colonnade  to  the 
left,  and  St.  Germain  up  that  on  the  right,  as  each 
with  slow  and  measured  steps,  pursued  their  way 
up  the  aisle.  The  phantoms  no  sooner  perceived 
them,  than  the  cups,  they  were  raising  to  their  blood- 
less lips,  were  hastily  replaced  upon  the  table,  and  a 
shudder  came  over  them  as  they  covered  their  im- 
palpable faces   with   their  shadowy  hands  ;  but   one 

*  Assemblage  of  people. 
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and  all  rose  up  and  bowed  solemnly,  as  St,  Germain 
and  the  Vidame,  each  in  a  loud  distinct  voice,  clear 
as  the  trumpet  of  a  herald,  said, — 

"  Hearts  of  earth,  and  souls  of  Jieaven  !  thovgh, 
through  the  mercy  of  the  Eternal,  ye  have  for  a 
brief  space  shaken  off  your  probationary  shackles  of 
flesh  ;  still,  remember  !  that  as  I  am  ye  once  were  and 
will  be  again  \  Let  not^  then,  your  unzoned  spirits, 
run  riot  on  the  white-winged  arroicy  loinds  of  thepath- 
less  valley  of  Hades,  but  gird  them  firmly  with  the 
strong  fetters  of  the  irrevocable  past  !  to  do  the  Orbed 
spirit's  ivill,  in  whatever  earthly  lot  He  shall  again 
cast  ye,  be  it  for  the  great  struggle  of  action,  or 
the  still  greater  struggle  of  endurance. 
Remember  ! 

Remember  !  I 

Remember  !  !  /" 

As  St.  Germain  and  the  Vidame  pronounced  these 
last  three  words,  they  raised  their  right  hands,  and 
pointed  solemnly  upwards  ;  but,  instead  of  speaking 
then,  the  phantom  fugue  was  again  heard  through 
the  aisle,  and  their  voices  sank  into  a  deep,  low 
minor  cadence,  till  they  uttered  the  last  *  Remember  !' 
when  they  burst  into  a  clear,  brilliant,  volume  of 
sound,  that  appeared  to  Raphael  more  like  the  notes 
of  a  lark,  soaring  higher  and  higher  above  the 
clouds,  till  the  sunhght  became  harmonious  with 
song,  and  the  song  sparkling  with  light !  and  then 
both  gradually  blent  into  an  exquisite  thrill,  of  one 
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soft,  atmospheric,  universal  glow,  as  if,  no  longer 
separated,  heaven  and  earth  had  kissed  each  other. 

While  Saint  Germain  and  the  Vidame  had  still 
their  hands  raised,  both  the  phantom  guests  and  the 
seraphic  sounds,  faded  gradually  away  ;  the  flowers, 
the  gold,  the  gems,  all  dissolved  into  empty  air  !  and 
upon  that  air,  languid  with  the  flush  of  vanished  re- 
velry— faint  with  the  last  sigh  of  fading  flowers — there 
rose  up  a  fresh  and  spirit-stirring  breeze.  The  golden 
lamps,  with  their  perfumed  lights,  went  out,  but  above 
them  shone,  athwart  the  deep  azure  of  a  summer's 
night,  the  glittering  galaxy  of  unnumbered  worlds. 
Around,  was  the  wild  coast  of  Naxos,  while  on  its 
smooth  spread  silvery  sands,  danced  the  free  waves 
of  the  bright  ^gean.  Raphael  stood  breathlessly 
drinking  in  the  beauty  of  this  scene,  and  marvel- 
ling how  so  wonderful  a  change  could  have  taken 
place  under  his  very  eyes,  without  a  pause,  or  even 
any  violent  or  sudden  transition." 

"  Aye  !  and  even  so,  we  pass  from  one  stage  of 
existence,  from  one  phase  of  being,  to  another,"  said 
St.  Germain,  laying  his  hand  upon  Valasquez'  shoul- 
der, and  replying  to  his  unspoken  thought. 

The  latter  started,  yet  not  with  fear,  nor  even  with 
surprise,  for,  now  he  was  surprised  at  nothing  ;  but 
like  persons  suddenly  recollecting  themselves,  and 
concentrating  their  own  ideas 

'•  Yet,  surely,"  said  he,  '*  this  breeze  that   faiis  my 
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cheek,  these  stars  that  shine  above  me,  and  these 
waves  that  kiss  my  feet,  are  real." 

*'  Real  I  can  you  doubt  it?"  replied  St.  Germain  ; 
''•  all  things  are  so,  even  what  we  call  unreal,  which 
being  in  born, are  the  truest  of  all;  for  even  the  least 
substantial  of  earth's  chimeras — Hope,  what  a  bright 
commanding  Juno  is  she  in  her  wildest  flights  ;  it  is 
only  when  reality  keeps  the  trysting,  that  we  clasp 
a  cloud  !" 

^*  True,  too  true  !  but  tell  me  that  this  lovely 
scene,  yon  pure,  vestal-looking  sky,  and  above  all, 
this  fresh  and  buoyant  air  that  rushes  through  the 
night  like  a  young  warrior  eager  for  the  fray,  arereal, 
and  no  juggle  of  science,  played  off  upon  a  too  in- 
quisitive tyro !" 

"When  did  you  ever,"  said  Saint  Germain,  again 
placing  his  hand  upon  Raphael's  shoulder,  and 
pointing  upwards  as  he  spoke,  "  when  did  you  ever 
see  that  poor  leman  Ai^t  with  eyes  like  those  ?  or 
know  her  breath,  (even  though  she  stole  all  the  per- 
fumes of  Arabia  to  warrant  it),  greet  your  own  with 
such  a  balm  as  this  ?" 

'^  Then  we  are  really  among  the  Cyclades  ?" 

"  Even  so  ;  at  Naxos,  that  fair — free — fresh  Eu- 
phrosyne  of  isles  !  '' 

"  But  what  to  do?"  re-inquired  Raphael. 

''  You  wished  to  evoke  three  particular  shades,  and 
see  the  one  result  attendant  upon  the  whole  ot  one  of 
their  lives,,'*  said  the  Vidame. 
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^'  Yes,  but  none  of  the  three  ever  lived  (that  I  am 
aware  of,)  in  Greece,"  objected  Valasquez. 

"  No  matter,"  resumed  the  Vidame  ;  '^  you,  as  an 
uninitiated  person,  can  only  evoke  these  individual 
shades,  whosesoever  they  may  be,  through  the 
medium  of 'ySpw  or  Hydromancy  ;  and  the  only 
Greek  seer  now  living,  and  skilled  in  that  especial 
branch  of  the  art,  is  one  KXnpog,  who  dwells  here  at 
Naxos,  within  the  deep  cavern  of  yon  high  shelving 
rock  ;  but  you  must  be  brief  and  name  them  quickly, 
and  they  must  quickly  pass,  for  it  will  soon  be 
morning,  and  we  must  each  return  from  whence  we 
came.'' 

"The  sooner  the  better,"  said  Raphael, quickening 
his  step  to  keep  pace  with  Saint  Germain  and  the 
Vidame,  as  they  hurried  forward  to  the  projecting 
rock,  which  the  latter  had  just  pointed  out.  Arrived 
before  the  entrance,  the  Vidame  struck  the  rock,  with 
the  crystal  prism  which  he  still  held  in  his  hand, 
and  uttered  some  strange  words,  which  were  not 
Greek,  and  which  Raphael  could  not  understand. 
No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  a  dark  shadow  fell 
upon  the  bright  waters,  and  the  night,  hitherto  so 
still  and  calm,  sent  forth  strange  sounds,  and  the 
beach  seemed  to  heave  with  convulsive  throes,  as  i 
nature  were  bringing  forth  an  earthquake.  Presently 
the  rock  before  which  they  stood  opened  with  a 
crash,  that  seemed  like  the  rending  of  the  spheres  in 
twain  ;  and  a  supernaturally  tall  figure,  clothed  in  the 
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white  vestments  of  an  ancient  priest  of  Delphi, 
emerged  from  this  aperture  :  his  long  and  flowing 
beard  was  white  and  flakey  as  the  foam  of  the  sea ; 
his  large,  penetrating  eyes  were  of  a  dark,  soft, 
velvet-looking  green,  but  there  was  such  a  depth  in 
their  expression,  that  every  look  which  met  theirs 
seemed  to  fall  into  a  fathomless  abyss.  Round  the 
long,  white  veil  he  wore,  was  a  crystal  fillet,  which 
had  all  the  effect  of  clear  water  running  above  the 
long,  green  weeds  and  lotuses  which  appeared  within 
it.  In  his  hand  was  a  wand,  which  also  looked  like 
the  long  and  sun-lit  ripple  of  a  clear  stream — this  he 
now  held  out  Hke  a  sceptre  over  the  sea,  when  the 
darkness  passed  from  the  face  of  the  waters,  the 
storm  died  away  with  a  sigh,  and  the  night  woke  up 
as  it  were  from  her  short  and  troubled  dream,  with 
the  same  calm,  radiant  smile  which  had  first  illu- 
mined the  lovely  shores  of  Naxos,  when,  a  few 
minutes  before,  they  had  burst  upon  Raphael's  sight. 
No  sooner  were  the  angry  elements  hushed,  and 
restored  to  their  pristine  tranquillity,  than  the  figure 
exclaimed, 

»  What  would  ye  r 

"  I  would  know,^^  said  Raphael,  "  how  it  fares 
with  Charles  the  Sixth,  for  his  base  desertion  of  Joan 
of  Arc/' 

The  priest  turned  to  the  entrance  of  the  rock,  and 
took  from  within  it  a  large,  high,  silver  vase,  with 
which  he  walked   to  the  margin  of  the  sea,  where  he 
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filled  it.    Having  done  so,  he  plucked  one  of  the  long, 
silvery  hairs  from   his  beard,  and  taking  from   his 
finger  a  ring,  which,  though  bright  as  gold,  seemed 
shadowy    and    unsubstantial     as    a   moonbeam,    he 
passed  this  hair  through  it,  which,  after  a  short  in- 
terval, struck  three  times  against  the  inside  of  the 
silver  vase,  over  which  he  held  it  suspended,  all  the 
time  keeping  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  the  water, 
and  repeating  some  strange  words,  the  meaning  of 
which    Raphael   could    not   understand,   but    which 
sounded,  in  their  long  drawn  out  cadences,  like  the 
booming  of  the  waves.     As  the  ring  struck  for  the 
last   time  against   the  vase,  and    returned    a  silver 
sound,  the  seer  withdrew  it,  and  threw  up  his  hands 
high    above    his    head ;    and   then    advancing   once 
more    close  to  the  margin  of  the   sea,  he  held   his 
crystal    wand    at    each    end,   and  bending   forward 
as   it   were   with   all   his  force   against    it,   seemed 
to  roll  the  sea  away,  for  in  its  place  rose   up   the 
miserable  and  barren  little  village  of  Vaucouleurs  in 
Lorraine.     It  was  now  no  longer  the  heroic  and  in- 
spired village  girl,  leaving  her  home  to  seek  and  save 
an  ungrateful  monarch, — but  that  monarch,  on  foot, 
weary  and  way-worn,  feeling  his  way,  amid  a  heap 
of  smouldering  ruins,  with   the  point  of  his  sword^ 
and  fruitlessly  putting  down  his  vizor  to  endeavour 
to  keep  out  the  dense  volumes  of  suffocating  black 
smoke,  and  calling  aloud,  but  in  vain,  upon  the  name 
of   his    former    saviour.     On !    on  I    he  is  impelled. 
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through  all  this  ruin  and  desolation,  to  the  funeral 
pyre,  which  erst  of  old  his  base  ingratitude  had  al- 
lowed (without  an  effort  to  save)  to  be  prepared  for 
his  protectress,  his  vestal  victor  !  And  now  it  is  fired, 
and  a  host  of  hostile  hands  have  seized  him  and 
stripped  him  of  his  armour ;— here  the  phantom  pa- 
geant of  his  whole  court  pass  before  him, — suppli- 
catingly  he  raises  his  hands  to  one  and  all,  but  all 
turn  from  him,  and  pass  on.  Even  Agnes  Sorel, 
now  viewing  him  with  the  eyes  of  posterity,  turns 
away  in  sorrow  and  contempt;  and  on  the  air  he 
hears,  like  a  dirge,  two  of  the  four  Hnes  that  Francis 
the  First  wrote  upon  her  ; 

"  Gentille  Agnes,  plus  d'honneur  tu  merite, 
La  cause  e'tant  de  France  recouvrer  /" 

"  Joan  !  Joan  !  heroic  maid !  save  me  once  more  ! 
and  you  shall  not  have  to  complain  of  my  ingrati- 
tude !"  but  in  vain  the  deserted  and  distracted  king 
now  calls  upon  his  whilom  deliverer.  The  shade  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  honour  of  the  regality  of  the 
victim,  now  fires  the  last  brand  ;*  the  dense,  black 
vapour  passes  away  ;  a  great  light  appears  in  the 
heavens,  the  despairing  Charles  raises  his  agonized 
eyes  only  to  behold  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  now  a 
celestial  Gideon,  clad  in  an  armour  of  ethereal  light, 

*  Would  that  this  imaginary  and  posthumous  piece  of  retributive 
justice  could  remove  the  real  brand,  that  must  ever  attach  to  the 
English  rationally,  for  their  mean  and  inhuman  murder  of  the  heroic 
and  admirable  Joan  of  Arc. 
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and  diademed  with  stars.  Again  she  is  about  to 
stretch  forth  a  pitying  arm  to  the  expiring  monarch, 
when  an  angelic  host  unfurl  before  her  the  dazzUng 
oriflam  of  omnipotence,  and  shuts  him  out  completely 
from  her  sight.  Once  more  the  sky  is  black  as 
Erebus  I  the  plain  is  deserted,  the  embers  of  the 
burning  stake  are  dying  away,  the  crackhng  and 
blackened  skeleton  of  Charles  the  Sixth  falls  piece- 
meal among  the  wreck,  and  in  another  moment  all 
that  remains  of  him — his  ashes — are  scattered  to  the 
winds  ! 

Raphael,  with  a  shudder,  pressed  bis  hand  tightly 
over  his  eyes  ;  when  he  withdrew  it,  the  phantom 
scene  at  Vaucouleurs  had  vanished,  and  again  he 
stood  at  Naxos,  on  the  shores  of  the  blue  ^gean, 
enhahng  its  free,  fresh  breeze. 

"  What  more  V 
asked  the  seer,  planting  his  crystal  wand  like  a  stand- 
ard, as  he  awaited  the  reply. 

'*  I  would  know,^^  said  Raphael,  "  how  it  fares 
with  the  great  Cardinal  Richelieu  ;  but  as,  in  his  ca- 
reer, crime  and  greatness,  meanness  and  magnificence, 
passion  and  policy,  are  so  inseparably  interwoven,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  judge  him  upon  any  one  of  those 
counts,  let  me  merely  see  the  final  result  of  the 
whole.'' 

The  seer  having  again  had  recourse  to  the  same 
process  with  the  vase  and  the  ring,  the  sea  again  dis- 
appeared, and  gave  place  to  immeasurable  wilds  of 
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boundless  space,  in  the  centre  of  which  Raphael 
perceived  an  exceedingly  small  red  speck.  This  time, 
however,  the  seer  spoke,  and  pointing  with  his  crystal 
wand  to  this  small  spot, — "  ThereT  said  he,  "  behold 
all  that  remains  of  the  great  Cardinal !  the  wilds  by 
which  he  is  surrounded,  or  rather  amid  which  he  is 
lost,  are  those  of  posterity.'^ 

"  Does  then,  nothing  remain  to  him  of  all  his 
greatness  ?'^  inquired  Raphael. 

*'  Yes,  what  remains  to  all,  what  may  never  pass 
away — his  deeds ;  at  the  remembrance  of  some  of 
them,  you  will  see  how  bis  shade  inflates,"  con- 
tined  the  seer,  still  pointing  to  the  almost  impercep- 
tible speck  ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  this  small  red  mote  di- 
luted into  the  tall  figure  of  Richelieu,  in  full  ponti- 
ficals. 

'*  See,'^  continued  KXripoc,  "  how  he  resumes  his 
wonted  air  of  command,  as  he  looks  around." 
"What  is  he  looking  for?" 

"  For  Fame  to  come  and  settle  his  account  for  all 
the  costly  sacrifices  he  made,  to  obtain  an  elevated 
niche  in  her  temple.  ' 

'*  And  will  she  come?''  re-demanded  Raphael. 
"  Behold  !"  said  the  seer. 

And,  upon  again  looking,  Raphael  saw  a  glittering 
figure  of  fame,  such  as  she  has  been  allegorically  re- 
presented by  mortals  ;  but,  besides  her  trumpet,  she 
held  in  each  hand  a  voluminous  scroll,  the  one  in 
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the  right  being  elaborately  gilt  and  emblazoned,  while 
the  other  was  black  and  blood-stained. 

"  What  does  Richelieu  say  V  inquired  Raphael, 
*'  for  he  is  speaking  to  Fame." 

''  He  is  asking  her,"  replied  the  seer,  "  to  let  him 
only  hear  his  name  once  on  her  trumpet,  as  stunned 
with  the  palsied  silence  that  reigns  around  ;  he  has 
been  shrieking  it  himself  till  he  is  hoarse,  in  the 
hope  it  would  be  caught  up  and  repeated  ;  but  Echo 
returned  no  sound." 

"And  what  answer  has  Fame  made  him?" 

"  Fame  says    she  cannot,  till  their   accounts  are 
settled,  and  then,  perhaps,   the  cardinal  will  not   be 
so  anxious  to  proclaim  the  only  acknowledgment  she 
can    give    him.    But,    nothing     daunted,    Richelieu 
snatches  the  gilded  scroll  from  her  hand,  and  un- 
rolling it  in  triumph,  straightway  the  immeasurable 
wilds  are  crowded  with  great  public  works,  victori- 
ous battle    fields,   glittering  with  all  the   '  glorious 
pomp  and  circumstance  of   war  !'  proud  pageants, 
and  triumphal  entrees!  a  trammelled  monarch,  and 
a  trembling  queen  !  ^  all  these  F  cries  Richelieu  turn- 
ing to  Fame,  '  are  but  so  many  rays  of  that  great  sun 
of  power,  that  shed  its  halo  round  me  living.     Are 
you  not  then   eternally  mine,  my  first  and   last  and 
only  passion  ?  for  whom  I  sacrificed  one  and  all  ! 
Proclaim  then  that  you  are  mine,  to  all  eternity,  by 
the  loudest  blast  of  your  ubiquitous  trumpet.'  " 
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"  Fame  shakes  her  head,  but  what  says  she  ?" 
asked  Raphael. 

"She  says,"  replied  the  seer,  "not  so;  for  the 
balance  of  the  account  is  against  you,  I  have  a 
post  ohit  here  that  must  be  settled  as  it  is  drawn 
upon  eternity !  And  lo  !  you  see.  Fame  unfurls  the 
black  and  blood-stained  scroll,  and  spreading  it  out 
over  the  gorgeous  pageants  and  kneeling  courtiers, 
the  public  works,  and  the  splendid  victories,  it  com- 
pletely obscures  them.  The  great  man  turns  shud- 
dering from  the  horrid  sight  of  this  endless  cata- 
logue of  murder,  fraud,  tyranny,  injustice,  meanness, 
and  treachery  I  Noble  hearts  used  olny  to  be  abused, 
and  loathsome  dungeons,  peopled  with  virtuous  vic- 
tims, all  of  which  have  but  one  name,  that  of  Riche- 
lieu !*' 

"  Here,"  resum.ed  Fame,  presenting  him  a  quiver 
full  of  arrows.  "  Here  is  the  best  boon  I  can  bestow 
upon  you  ;  these  arrows  are  all  barbed  with  oblivion, 
being  all  those,  since  the  world  began,  that  have  been 
levelled  at  me  and  missed  ;  some,  having  aimed  too 
high  ;  others  too  low  ;  and  the  most  part  like  your- 
self, having  forgotten  that,  however,  for  a  moment, 
the  shadow  of  my  wings'  silvery  brightness  may  re- 
flect a  transient  glory  on  their  path,  none  but  a 
straight-fovward  aim  can  ever  eventually  attain  me. 
Scatter  these  arrows,  then,  above  your  grave,  and  in 
time" you  may  and  will  be  forgotten." 

"Whose  then  are  those  glorious  shades,"  cried 
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Richelieu,  "  that  I  have  seen  in  the  Elysium  Fields, 
with  garments  of  tissued  light,  and  star-gemmed 
wreathes  of  ever-blooming  flowers,  to  whom  all  the 
other  spirits  did  homage  ?" 

*'  Those,''  replied  Fame,  "  were  spirits  good  and 
true,  who,  beyond  their  persecutions,  made  but  little 
noise  on  earth,  for  they  had  no  ambition,  save  the 
highest,  that  of  doing  to  their  uttermost  God's  will, 
in  all  and  to  all.  Those  gems  that  you  took  for 
stars,  are  all  the  tears  consolidated,  which,  during 
their  lives  they  dried ;  those  never-fading  wreathes 
are  the  hopes,  whose  promise  they  never  broke  to 
their  fellow-creatures ;  and  those  garments,  which  you 
justly  term  robes  of  tissued  light,  are  the  prayers  of 
the  friendless  and  the  oppressed,  whom  thei/  helped, 
which  have  been  woven  for  them  by  the  looms  of 
eternity,  into  vestments  that  can  never  perish.  Fare- 
well I  Armande  Duplesses  Cardinal  de  Richeheu," 
concluded  Fame,  '^  for,  depend  upon  it,  the  less  I  say 
about  you  the  better." 

Richelieu  groaned,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  ;  when  he  withdrew  them,  he  was  again 
alone  amid  the  immeasurable  space  of  those  unpeo- 
pled wilds.  Suddenly,  a  ray  of  joy,  for  less  than  an 
instant,  seemed  to  illumine  his  wan  features,  and  he 
stooped  down  and  picked  up  some  living  thing,  that 
was  rubbing  itself  against  his  feet.  Raphael  looked 
more  attentively,  and  perceived  it  was  a  large  An- 
gora cat,  followed  by  several  others. 

VOL.    II.  o 
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"  He  is  reaping  his  reward/'  said  the  Seer  ;  *'  his 
cats  are  the  only  things  for  which  he  ever  had  the 
sUghtest  affection,  the  only  things  to  whom  he  ever 
evinced  uniform,  and  disinterested  kindness ;  and 
even  that  must  stand  for  a  good  action  in  the  life  of 
a  man,  who  has  no  other ;  they,  at  least,  are  not  un- 
grateful, and  not  being  men,  have  not  forsaken  him." 
KXripog  ceased  ;  and  Valasquez  saw  that  Riche- 
lieu, with  ^  Pharamond,'  the  Angora,  in  his  arms,  and 
followed  by  the  rest  of  his  fehne  friends,  again  dwin- 
dled into  the  almost  imperceptible  red  speck  which 
he  had  first  appeared. 

*'  Oh !  vanity  of  vanities  !^'  exclaimed  Raphael ; 
**  it  is,  indeed,  well  w^orth  men's  while,  to  break  all 
God's  commandments,  to  sin,  to  struggle,  to  de- 
ceive, and  to  betray  !  for  to  arrive  at  glory  like  this ! 
At  hest,   an   almost  imperceptible  speck    upon  the 

horizon  of  eternity !  and  at  worst '' 

"  What  more  V 
exclaimed   the   seer,  interrupting  his   soliloquy,  by 
stamping  his  wand  upon  the  beach,  where  they  were 
again  standing. 

^'  I  perceive,^^  replied  Raphael,  "  it  is  needless  to 
summon  any  more  little  great  men  from  out  the 
shadowy  past,  since  retribution  is  the  one  justice 
meted  to  them  all !  therefore,  I  will  only  ask  you  to 
satisfy  my  curiosity  upon  one  point,  and  that  without 
any  reference  to  the  li'e,  and  hereafter,  of  the  indivi- 
dual, or  of  his  persecutors,  which  would  involve  more 
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time  than  we  have  at  our  disposal ;  I  would  simply 
know  who  was  the  Iron  Mask?'' 

"You  have  chosen  well/'  said -Saint  Germain, 
w  hile  the  seer  was  preparing  his  incantations  ;  "  for 
that  will  bring  you  almost  to  your  own  door,  at  the 
Pavilion  D'Henri  Quatre,  unless,  indeed,  you  intend 
returning  to  Paris." 

"  No, — no —  V  stammered  Raphael,  staring  vaguely 
at  his  extraordinary  companion.  "  I  would  rather 
return  to  St.  Germaine,  but  I  did  not  know  how, — 
that  is,  what  I  was  to  do.'' 

"  Hush  !'*  said  St.  Germain,  raising  his  hand, 
"  KArJpoc  is  ready." 

And,  accordingly,  the  latter  once  more  waived  his 
wand,  and  the  blue  waves  of  the  ^gean  and  the 
smooth  sands  of  Naxos  gave  place  to  the  hoary  tree 
and  legend-haunted  carrefours  of  the  forest  of  S 
Germaine.  A  glass  door  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  chateau  was  open,  and  in  the  room 
within  it,  surrounded  by  all  her  ladies  and  great 
officers  of  state,  including  the  little  Cardinal  Mazarin 
lay  Ann  of  Austria,  pale  and  exhausted,  having  just 
bestowed  upon  Louis  XIII.  and  the  French  nation, 
that  invaluable  blessing  (especially  to  the  latter !)  Le 
Grand  Monarque.  No  wonder  he  had  been  ten 
years  coming ;  it  must  have  taken  at  least  that  time 
to  perfectionize  him,  for  never  was  seen  so  beautiful, 
that  is,  so  regal,  an  infant ;  his  first  cry  was  far 
more  piercing  than  that  of  other  children,  which, 
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however,  is,  to  ears  that  are  not  exigeantes^  quite 
piercing  enough  ;  already  L'JEtat  cest  moi  seemed  to 
issue  from  his  authoritative  little  lungs  ;  and  already 
he  began  to  kick  the  world  before  him  in  the  person 
of  its  by  no  means  unHke  representative,  the  very 
rotund  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  the  old  Du- 
chesse  de  Chevereuse.  But  as  the  queen  appeared 
from  her  physical  sufferings  to  be  incapable  of  en- 
joying this  delightful  harmony  as  much  as  the  rest 
of  the  court,  the  young  vocaHst  was  speedily  con- 
veyed into  another  apartment,  and  her  Majesty  left 
alone  with  only  the  cardinal,  the  midwife,  and  the 
nurse,  when  lo  !  another  sharp  cry  of  pain  escaped 
her,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
second  prince,  perfect  of  limb  and  beautifully  formed; 
but  oh  !  horror  of  horrors  !  having  the  face,  features, 
and  complexion  of  a  negro  !  "  Now,  had  this  little 
unfortunate,"  said  the  seer,  *'  been  as  well  favoured 
as  his  brother,  his  advent  would  have  been  a  source 
of  additional  rejoicing;  but  as,  according  to  the  laws 
of  France,  the  last-born  twin  is  the  eldest,  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  one  moment  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  giving  the  French  people  a  negro  king.  The 
fertile  brain  of  the  cardinal  instantly  proposed,  that 
the  little  piebald  dauphin  should  be,  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  incarcerated  in  one  of  the  strongest  of 
the  strongholds  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  queen, 
with  many  tears,  petitioned,  and  at  length  obtained, 
that  he  might   be   sent  somewhere    in    the  village. 
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where  she  could  occasionally  see  him ;  and  not  im- 
mured, if  immured  he  must  be,  at  least,  till  he  grew 
up  and  became  dangerous,  in  the  event  of  his  identity, 
by  any  unforeseen  accident,  becoming  known  to  him. 
And  this  plan  was  immediately  carried  into  execu- 
tion and  scrupulously  adhered  to,  so  that  the  unfor- 
tunate prince  was  not,  under  favour  of  his  iron 
mask,  incarcerated  for  life  till  his  four-and-twentieth 
year.^'i* 

KXripoc  ceased  ;  and,  raising  both  hands  above  his 
head,  retreated  back  into  the  cavern  of  the  rock. 

The  vision  of  the  room,  with  Anne  of  Austria, 
passed  away,  but  the  exterior  of  the  chateau  and  the 
forest  were  still  there  ;  but  Valasquez  perceived,  that 
he  was  looking  upon  them  from  an  oval  opening  like 
the  frame  of  a  picture,  but  surrounded  with  impene- 
trable wreaths  of  the  same  purple  bloom  like  vapour 
that  had  filled  the  crypt  and  the  phantom  banquetting 
hall. 

"Farewell,  child  !'^  said  the  Vidame,  extending 
his  hand  to  Raphael ;  "  you  have  long  known  your 
way  to  the  Hotel  de  Lusignan ;  you  now  know  your 
way  to  me^  and  as  often  as  you  choose  to  find  it,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you.^' 

**Valer'    reiterated  Saint   Germain,    placing   his 

•  Such,  at  leaat,  is  the  account  given  of  this  mysterious  and  ill- 
fated  personage,  in  some  French  memoirs  of  the  time  ;  and  if  correct, 
would  sufficiently  account  for  that  great  historical  stumbling  block, 
the  fact  of  no  person  of  any  note  having  disappeared  from  any  court 
or  city  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  Iron  Mask. 
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left  hand  upon  Valasquez'  right  shoulder,  while  he 
grasped  Ids  hand  with  the  other,  *'  it  may  be  three 
or  four  years  before  we  meet  again  ;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  I  shall  watch  over  you.  Good  speed  the 
while — in  the  interim — 

Trust  and  Obey.'* 
Raphael  was  about  to  return  their  adieux,  but 
before  he  could  utter  a  syllable,  both  the  Vidame 
and  Saint  Germain  had  disappeared  ;  and  even  the 
oval  frame-work  of  vapour  had  vanished :  he  stood 
alone,  before  the  iron  railing  of  the  Chateau  de  St. 
Germaine  en  Laye,  immediately  opposite  his  own 
windows  of  the  Pavilion  d^Henri  Quatre,  and  only 
separated  from  them  by  the  small,  but  highly  culti- 
vated, garden,  and  its  (then)  ever-green  cypress 
charmille.  He  put  his  hands  to  his  head,  which 
felt  giddy  and  confused,  as  if  after  an  orgy,'  yet  not 
jike  the  fumes  of  wine  ;  but  as  the  brain  does,  after 
inhaling  gases  of  too  subtile  and  penetrating  a  nature, 
'*  As  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water  brook, '*  so  his 
soul  panted  for  the  natural,  after  all  this  super- 
natural excitement ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  imme- 
diately seeking  the  solitude  of  his  own  chamber,  he 
traversed  the  forest  with  giant  strides,  quaffing  deep 
draughts  of  the  common  air,  which  at  length  began 
to  act  as  a  sedative,  and  then  it  was  that  Maud's 
gentle  image  rose  up  before  him  in  all  its  purity,  in 
all  its  sorrow.  He  had  just  turned  into  one  of  those 
natural  aisles  of  forest  scenery,  groined  with  a  tracery 
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of  branches,  which,  instead  of  by  painted  glass,  are 
lighted  here  and  there  with  the  ever-changing  hues 
of  heaven,  Voofed  with  a  rainbow,  and  wrought  from 
out  the  sun. 

"  So  like  a  temple  did  it  seem,  that  there  a  pious 
heart's  first  impulse  would  be  prayer.'^ 

And  it  was  Raphael's !  for  what  is  real  love  but  a 
fixed  prayer,  whose  orbit  is  the  thought  of  what  we 
love.  His  orisons  ended,  he  drew  from  his  bosom 
the  little  bunch  of  now  faded  lily  of  the  valley,  which 
Maud  had  given  him  the  day  before  their  separation. 
"  Ah  !"  cried  he,  kissing  it  passionately,  "  well  may 
ye  droop  and  die,  torn  from  the  lovely  bosom  where 
once  ye  lay,  sweet,  but  less  fair.  I  wonder  which 
way  the  omen  Ues, — is  it  her  love  or  life  that  will 
thus  fade  ?  Saint  Germain  was  right,  man's  love  is 
ever  '  of  the  earth,  earthy ;'  for  I  do  think,  in  my 
Colossal  egotism,  I  could  better  bear  that,  'twere  the 
latter  than  the  former.  At  all  events,  thank  heaven  I 
I  can  always  know  who  is  outwardly  near  her.  Thou 
glittering  churl,"  continued  he,  seizing  the  Ophidion, 
vrhich  never  left  him,  '^  shew  me  at  least  who  the 
happy  being  is  that  is  near  her  now."  Immediately 
Raphael  beheld  the  interior  of  an  old-fashioned 
Queen  Ann  bed-room,  with  its  blue  and  apricot 
damask  hangings,  its  lofty  and  richly-carved  ceiling, 
its  cupola'd  and  plumed  bed  ;  in  a  recess,  at  the 
wainscoting  of  each  side  of  which,  was  an  oval  win- 
dow, admitting  hght  from  the  room,  which  was  par- 
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titioned  off  by  a  large  Indian  japan  screen;  about 
this  apartment  were  several  japan  cabinets  and  cir- 
cular tables,  with  galleries  round  them  like  plateaux ; 
on  the  toilette,  which  was  of  plain  white  gipeur,  were 
also  an  assortment  of  various-sized  and  shaped  japan 
boxes.  The  washing  materials  were  of  Indian  china, 
but  the  foot-bath  of  silver,  as  was  the  particularly 
cosey-looking  kettle,  that,  like  a  metallic  lark,  was 
singing  its  morning  song  upon  the  hob  beside  the 
clear  bright  fire,  at  the  side  of  which  was  one  of 
those  exaggeratedly  large  old-fashioned  high-backed 
[un)  easy  chairs,  with  wings  to  them,  and  covered 
with  an  unassuming  robe  de  chambre  of  snow-white 
dimity.  In  this  chair  (Maud,  who  was  also  in  a 
white  peignoir,  having  just  risen)  and  who  had  her 
magnificent  hair  floating  Hke  a  banner  around  her, 
was  kneeling,  to  offer  up  her  morning  prayer,  and 
whether  the  light  came  from  above  or  from  within  ? 
so  pure  and  holy  did  she  look  in  her  young  beauty 
and  deep  devotion,  that  a  halo  seemed  to  play  round 
her.  *'  Maud  !  Maud  V  exclaimed  Raphael,  kneel- 
ing to  this  beautiful  vision,  *'  as  long  as  you  make 
the  angels  your  companions  /  will  trust,  hut  it  is 
hard  to  obey. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Oh  attache  aussi  bien  toute  la  'philosophie  morale  h  une  vie 
privee,  et  populaire,  qu'a  une  vie  de  plus  riche  etofFe." — Montaigne. 

"  Marriage  is  like  a  rabble  rout, 
Those  who  are  out  would  be  in  ; 
And  those  who  are  in — would  fain  be  out  1" 

Chaucer. 

From  the  room  in  which  Valasquez  had  seen  Maud 
de  Vere  kneeUng,  we  will  follow  her  into  another' 
separated  from  her  own  only  by  a  small  and  cheerful - 
looking,  octagon-shaped  morning  room,  which  was 
likewise  filled  with  all  sorts  of  cabinets,  porcelains, 
screens,  jars,  egg-shell  china,  five -clawed  green 
dragon  cups,  mandarins,  and  other  monsters  !  which 
had  preserved  their  empire  since  the  reign  of  Anne. 
If  all  without  was  as  dreary  as  an  English  November 
morning  could  make  it,  all  within  was  bright  and 
cheerful,  with  that  polished  order,  and  intense 
home-look  of  comfort  and  cordiality,  which  we  may 
flatter  ourselves  are  as  essentially  English  as  our  fogs 
and  our  fallacies,  our  porter  and  our  parish- rates  ' 
Before  a  clear,  brisk  fire,  purified  from  the  slightest 
vestige  of  fire's  original  sin — smoke — was  a  break- 
fast table,  with  its  cloth  of  driven  snow,  at  one  end 
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of  which  was  ranged,  in  a  semi-circle,  a  veteran   bat- 
tallion  of  large  and  very  costly  Dresden  china  break- 
fast cups,  with  their  accoutrements  of  bright  spoons, 
simulating  the  tea  leaf.     In  front  of  them,  like  an 
inspecting  field  officer,  rose  the  stately  and  glittering 
urn,  with  his  proud  heraldic  blazons, — his  brilliant 
staff  of  tea-pot,  cream  ewers,  sugar  and  slop- basons, 
and  his  heavy  brigade  of  muffin  plates,  toast-racks, 
and   muffineers  ;    opposed   to  them  was  a  Turkish 
army  of  coffee  cups,  and  a  silver  citadel  of  fragrant 
Mocha,  which  towered  above  a  bubbling  sea  of  milk- 
white  foam,  and  golden  sands  of  crystallized  sugar 
candy,   the  batteries  and  outposts  were  all  fortified 
with   the   great  guns  of  venison   pasties,  down   to 
the  flying  artillery  of  pheasants  and  plovers,  and  the 
blank  cartridge  of  prawns,  char,  honey,  and  cavier ; 
while  the  neutral  ground,  in  the  centre  of  the  table, 
was  occupied  by  a  solid,  sapient,  senile-looking  bread- 
basket, which  officiated  as  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
buried  them  and  his  other  talents  (of  silver)  in  a  nap- 
kin.    Close  to  this  table,  at  one  side  of  the  fire-place, 
was  a  really  easy  chair,  and  before  it  a  bootskin  ; 
while  over  a   three-leaved,   (or,  as  they  were  then 
called,  ace  of  clubs  screen,  from  being  made  in  the 
form  of  that  card,)  were  three  papers  hanging  to  air, 
to  wit :    "  The  London  Gazette,'^  "  The  Examiner j^' 
and  '*  Dodsley'^s  New  Collection;'"  on  the  top  of  these 
was  also  another  print,  which  could  not  be  called  a 
pamphlet,  inasmuch  as  that  it  was  literally  but  a 
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single  octavo  sheet,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than 
Horace  Walpole's  celebrated  hoax  upon  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau, of  the  pretended  letter  from  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  that  egotistical  madman,  which  was  then 
making  a  great  noise.  On  the  rug,  before  this 
blazing  and  cheerful  fire,  lay  a  canine  triumvirate, 
who  seemed  resolved  voluntarily  to  undergo  the 
cruel  tortures  inflicted  upon  the  Strasburg  geese» 
and  roast  themselves  alive  !  However,  at  Maud's 
appearance,  there  was  a  general  rising,  a  tremendous 
wagging  of  tails,  a  reiterated  stretching  of  paws,  and 
even  a  simultaneous  attempt  at  three  cheers  !  but 
his  Maud  stifled  in  the  —  bark !  with  a  quick 
succession  of  pats  on  the  creatures'  pretty  heads,  a 
pulling  of  their  velvet  ears,  and  a  "  so,  pretty  Phillis  ! 
that  will  do, — good  dog, — mustn't  bark  to  disturb 
papa!  down,  Diamond,  darling,  and  oo  shall  sit  by 
Aunt  Maud  at  breakfast ;  here.  Miss  Follette,"  added 
she,  seizing  the  King  Charles,  "  come  and  be  kissed, 
for  that's  the  only  way  to  stop  your  tongue  ;''  and 
shaking  up  the  pillows  in  the  easychair,  and  turning 
the  newspapers  so  as  they  may  be  thoroughly  aired, 
with  Follette  in  her  arms,  and  Diamond  and  Phillis 
bounding  before  her,  and  turning  back  every  instant 
to  look  at  her  with  all  the  intensity  of  excitement 
concentrated  in  their  great,  large,  gentle,  loving, 
black  eyes,  which  they  had  been  forbidden  to  vent 
through  the  natural  channel  of  a  good,  shrill,  joyous, 
ear-splitting  bark,  Maud  knocked  at  the  door  of  an 
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adjoining  room,  which  was  immediately  opened   by 
Latimer,  who  said, 

"  Your  ladyship  can  come  in,  for  my  lord  is  dressed, 
and  Lady  Evelyn  is  here." 

Maud  entered,  and  at  the  other  end  of  this  large 
and  lofty  room  beside  the  fire,  in  a  high-backed 
chair,  sat  Lord  Athenreagh,  Evelyn  leaning  over 
him,  with  her  arm  round  his  neck,  but  his  eyes  were 
lurned  towards  the  door  of  the  breakfast-room,  as  if 
he  wanted  and  expected  Maud  ;  he  looked  pale  and 
thin,  but  calm,  and  even  happy,  and  although  he  had 
partially  recovered  his  speech,  it  was  confused,  drop- 
ped by  monosyllables  at  a  time,  and  only  intelligible 
to  those  accustomed  to  him.  Maud  cleared  the 
tolerably  long  distance  from  the  door  to  the  fire-place 
swiftly,  but  noiselessly ;  for  it  is  only  vulgar  people 
who  are  brusque  in  their  movements, — always  in  a 
hurry,  and  yet  never  doing  anything  quickly,  from 
generally  getting  entangled  in  their  own  fuss.  She 
nelt  before  her  father,  took  both  his  hands  in  hers 
and  kissed  them,  while  the  old  man  laid  his  unpara- 
lysed  hand  upon  her  head,  and  with  difficulty  articu- 
lated, 

''  God— ble— goo— chi— -" 
the  effort  he  had  made  to  pronounce  the  first  word 
having  seemingly  exhausted  all  his  strength.  Then 
the  dogs  were  fondled — for  dogs  never  give  cred't, 
but  will  have  ready  petting !  after  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  Latimer,  he  rose,  and  leaning  on  Maud, 
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while  Latimer  supported  his  other  arm  with  both  his 
hands,  and  Evelyn  preceded  him  with  his  cane  and 
snuff  box,  he  walked  slowly  and  totteringly  into  the 
breakfast  room,  where  he  was  soon  ensconced  in  the 
comfortable  chair  beside  the  fire  ;  and  his  daughters 
having  ministered  to  his  wants,  as  they  would  have 
done  to  those  of  an  infant,  then  began  their  own 
breakfast.  Their  father  looked  at  them,  and  nodded 
his  head,  which  they  knew  meant  that  they  were  to 
talk,  as  the  old  man  loved  the  sound  of  their  gentle 
voices.  Shortly  after,  a  servant  entering  with  the 
chocolate  and  the  letters,  Evelyn,  taking  the  latter, 
exclaimed, 

**  What  a  packet !  and  all  for  me !  and  a  Httle  par- 
cel beside.  I  do  doat  on  parcels  !  they  always  excite 
two  of  one's  most  delightful  illusions— hope  and  cu- 
riosity !" 

And  while  Evelyn  was  breaking  the  innumerable 
seals  of  the  small  packet  in  question,  Lord  Athen- 
reagh's  dim  and  heavy  eye  wandered  to  Maud's  face, 
for  he  had  a  vague  idea  that  she  was  unhappy,  and 
that,  in  some  way  or  other,  he  and  letters  were  the 
cause  of  her  unhappiness  ;  the  incessant  espionnage  of 
these  vacant  eyes  was  a  terrible  martyrdom  to  poor 
Maud,  but  she  bore  it,  like  all  the  rest,  heroically  ; 
and  took  care  that  look  when  he  would,  he  should 
be  always  greeted  with  a  smile.  Poor  old  man  !  he 
had  lost  the  power  of  being  critical,  and  his  chilled 
spirit  crept  to  the  light,  no  matter  whether  it  were 
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the  real  sunshine,  or  only  its  pale  reflection  on  a 
whitened  wall ! 

"  Oh  !  what  a  nice  good  man  !"  cried  Evelyn > 
having  now  come  to  the  inclosure  of  the  last  piece  of 
rose-coloured,  silver  paper  in  the  packet ;  "  only 
think,  Maud,  here  is  my  antique  that  I  feared  I  had 
lost,  papa's  emerald  you  know ;  and  par  surcroit  de 
galanterie !  I  declare,  that  poor  ossified  looking 
Commis  of  Zamora's  has  had  it  most  splendidly 
polished,  for  it  actually  looks  like  new !"  (it  looked 
like  what  it  was,  for  Quatremaine,  had  only  had 
Evelyn's  ring  most  faithfully  copied,  and  would  have 
cut  off  his  hand  before  he  would  have  sent  her  the 
one  that  was  lawfully  hers),  and  a  letter  too,  that  is 
charming !"  and  as  the  idea  of  Quatremaine's  dry, 
quaint,  not  to  say  grotesque  figure  rose  up  before 
her,  by  anticipation,  Evelyn's  silvery  laugh  rang 
out,  as  she  broke  the  seal,  at  the  notion  of  his  letter 
being  like  himself,  but  her  mirth  subsided  upon  the 
very  first  view  of  it. 

"  What  a  beautiful  hand,"  she  exclaimed,  "  and 
not  the  least  like  either  a  French  hand,  or  a 
clerk's." 

Little  did  Evelyn  dream  the  hours  Jules  Quatre- 
maine  had  passed  with  Anslot  (the  dauphin's  writing 
master,)  that  proficient  in  the  caligrapy  of  all  nations  ; 
to  acquire  that  flowing  and  perfectly  correct  Enghsh 
hand,  which  was  to  meet  her  eye,  or  the  number  of 
times  those  few  lines  had  been  written,  and  re- written, 
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before  their  fastidious  writer  deemed  them  worthy  of 
being  forwarded  to  their  ultimate  destination.  They 
were  as  follows — 

'^  Madame, 

"  No  sooner  had  you  quitted  the  Cul  de 
Sac  de  Guemene,  than  I  caused  every  search  to  be 
made  for  the  ring  you  had  dropped  ;  for  some  time,  I 
regret  to  say,  fruitlessly  ;  at  length,  in  an  auspicious 
moment,  I  was  happy  enough  to  find  it.  I  now  lose 
not  an  instant  in  dissipating  the  anxiety  of  your  lady- 
ship, by  forwarding  it  to  you;  and,  if  it  is  not 
taking  too  great  a  liberty,  would  request  a  line  to  say, 
whether  it  had  safely  reached  you.  With  the 
assurance  of  the 

"Respectful  devotion,  of  Madam, 
"  Your  ladyship's  very  obedient 
"  Humble  servant, 
*' Jules  Quatremaine." 

"■  Well,"  said  Evelyn,  laying  down  the  letter,  "  I 
must  say,  that  when  the  French  do  you  a  service, 
they  make  it  equivalent  to  twenty,  from  the  gracious 
and  graceful  manner  in  which  they  do  it ;  whereas, 
with  our  dear  compatriots,  if  you  are  starving,  and 
they  do  give  you  a  loaf  of  bread,  which  is  not  over 
and  above  sure,  unless  it  comes  in  the  ostentatious 
wake  of  a  public  charity,  they  will  take  care,  if  they 
don't  actually  break  your  head,  at  all  events  to  wound 
you  sorely  by  the  manner  in  which  they  fling  it  at 
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you.*  Yes,  most  assuredly,  my  good  Monsieur 
Quatremaine,  I'll  write  to  thank  you  this  very  day. 
I  should  like,''  continued  Evelyn,  musing,  "  to  send 
him  something." 

"  Oh,  no,  don't,"  said  Maud,  "  you  will   offend 
him  ;  for  he  is  evidently  no  common  sort  of  person  ; 


*  Such  may  have  been  the  case,  in  the  days  of  George  the  Second, 
and  far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  that  coarseness,  ostentation,  and  want 
of  charity,  both  in  the  spirit  and  the  letter,  are  often  to  be  found 
amongst  us  in  these  times  of  Victoria  the  First.  But  still,  for  the 
honour  of  England,  be  it  known,  that  to  this  cold,  coarse,  calculating 
spirit,  she  has  some  glorious  exceptions,  the  more  glorious,  perhaps, 
from  their  being  exceptions.  With  two  instances,  in  especial,  the 
author  is  acquainted  :  one, — an  English  lady  who,  in  a  foreign  land, 
lent  several  hundred  pounds  to  a  person  whom  she  hardly  knew, 
merely,  because  that  person  was,  from  injustice  and  persecution, 
placed  in  most  awful  difficulties ;  and  this  was  done  privately  and 
unknowti  to  all^  save  the  parties  concerned.  The  Pagan  theory,  of 
souls  falling  from  Heaven  in  pairs,  appears  to  have  been  realised,  by 
the  twin  soul  of  this  benevolent  lady,  having  taken  up  its  abode  with 
an  English  gentleman,  who,  in  the  noblest,  and  most  delicate  manner, 
also  lent  several  hundred  more  to  this  same  object  of  distress,  whom 
he  had  never  seen.  Oh  !  ye,  who  rush  to  the  columns  of  newspapers, 
and  take  all  Europe  as  the  witness  of  all  your  charities  !  make  much 
of  the  hollow  sound  of  reputation,  which  your  '*  tinkling  cjonbals  and 
sounding  brass"  return  you  here  below ; — for  in  that  kingdom  which 
shall  never  pass  away — wherein,  these  good  Samaritans  have  invested 
their  talents,  and,  for  which,  they  shall  receive  ten-fold  interest, 
ye  may  chance  to  find  yourselves  bankrupts  ;  and  even,  on  earth,  when 
your  names  are  forgotten,  theirs  shall  be  known  and  revered.  Others 
too,  are  there  amongst  us,  who  may  not  possess  wealth — that  great 
lever  of  the  world,  wherewith  to  help  their  fellow  creatures,  and  yet, 
contrive  to  incur  the  flattering  stigma,  of  being  romantic,  visionary, 
and  Utopian,  by  coining  their  whole  lives  into  the  acts  of  kindness, 
devotion,  and  benevolence. 
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you  had  better  merely  say,  how  grateful  you  are  to 
him ;  as,  nothing  he  could  have  done,  could  have 
given  you  so  much  pleasure  as  recovering  that  ring 
for  you,  which  you  value  so  much  ;  and  that,  if  ever 
he  comes  to  London,  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  and 
thank  him  de  vive  voix  ;  and  papa's  man,  who  speaks 
French,  which  may  be  guessed  at  through  its  fog  of 
English  accent  and  idiom,  will  be  quite  at  his  dis- 
posal to  show  him  the  lions.''      '; 

"  You  are  right,  my  little  Minerva ;  and  I  am  only 
sorry  that  you  are  not  twenty  years  my  senior  in 
years,  as  you  are  in  sense,  that  I  might  bow  down 
to  you,  even  more  implicitly  than  I  do,"  said 
Evelyn. 

"  Nay,"  said  Maud,  laughing,  "  a  truce  to  com- 
pliments if  you  please  ;  because,  when  it  comes  to 
my  turn  with  you,  how  shall  I  ever  have  time  to  get 
through  them  these  short  winter  days  ?" 

''  Very  true !  my  dear,"  rejoined  Evelyn,  with  a 
charming  little  air  of  mock  self-sufficiency  ;  *^  so  I 
move  an  adjournment  till  the  21st  of  June,  which 
the  almanac  says,  is  the  longest  day.  Very  invidious 
to  the  poor  21st  of  June  !  as  the  longest  day  varies 
with  different  persons  according  to  circumstances  ! 
En  attendant,  I'll  read  my  other  letters.  Oh,  one 
from  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  from  Richmond  ! 
what  can  she  be  doing  there  at  this  dreary  time  r 
she  had  much  better  have  remained  in  town,  and 
made  a  little  domiciliary  sunshine  for  us,  with   her 
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most  delightful  conversation,  for  she  is  one  of  the 
few  English  women  who  can  converse/' 

'-^  And  lorite  .'"  added  Maud. 

"  Good  gracious  !  only  fancy  !  how  very  scandal- 
ous !^'  sy,id  Evelyn,  reading  Lady  Mary's  letter; 
*^  listen,  dear  papa  !  no  wonder  you  did  not  see  Lord 
Bath,  as  you  expected  on  Saturday,  for  here  is  an 
edifying  account  of  him :  '  I  have  nothing  to  send 
you,  my  dear  girls,  in  the  shape  of  news,  or  other- 
wise, unless  1  send  you  a  little  fog  and  frost,  and,  I 
suppose,  you  have  enough  of  those  in  London  ? 
Horace  Walpole  may  well  say,  that,  *  Whist  has 
spread  a  universal  opium  over  the  whole  nation  ."  for, 
only  imagine,  as  I  was  going  to  my  sister's  on  Sa- 
turday, just  as  my  coach  was  turning  off  Richmond 
Green,  who  should  I  see  but  Lords  Bath  and  Lons- 
dale, and  half-a-dozen  more  of  the  men  belonging  to 
White's,  sauntering  before  the  door  of  a  house. 
Lord  Bath  stopped  the  coach,  to  speak  to  me ;  and 
I  asked  him  what  on  earth  he  and  all  the  rest  of 
them  were  doing  there  ?  adding,  as  a  sort  of  indirect, 
though  unmerited  compliment  to  these  bipeds,  that, 
at  this  dreary  season,  I  should  have  thought  the 
green  would  have  been  deserted,  save  by  the  geese, 
donkies,   and   myself/     *  Oh !"    said     Lord     Bath, 

*  Lonsdale  and  six  more  of  us,  have  hired  this  house, 
to  come  to  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  play  whist !' 

*  By  so  doing,  you  have  secured  the  odd  trick,^  I  re- 
plied ;  *  but  1  must  say  the  honours  are  dubious.     Is 
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it  that  you  expect  another  earthquake?  continued  I, 
laughing,  alluding  to  Lady  Catharine  Pelham,  Lady 
Frances  Arundel,  and  Lady  Gahvay,  whom  you  may 
remember,  my  dear,  when  the  earthquake  was  pro- 
phecied  for  a  certain  day,  and  hour,  took  themselves 
off  ten  miles  out  of  town,  to  play  at  brag  all  night ; 
but  then,  to  be  sure,  they  hoped  to  return  the  next 
day  by  breakfast-time,  and  pick  up  their  husband's 
bones,  a  pleasure  they  could  not  have  had,  if  they 
had  remained  in  town  to  perish  with  them.  Apropos 
of  husbands, — that  gem  of  the  order,  Coventry,  is 
getting  more  savage,  and  she  more  silly  than  ever. 
The  other  night.  Lady  Caroline  Petersham  had 
^  over -'persuaded  me,'  as  the  servants  say,  to  go  to 
town  with  her  for  Lord  Hertford's  fttey  which  was, 
as  usual,  very  splendid  ;  the  Princess  Lobkowitz's* 
diamonds  alone  would  have  made  it  so ;  for,  out  of  a 
fairy  tale,  I  never  saw,  or  heard,  of  anything  like 
them  I  She  was  complimenting  Coventry  upon  his 
wife's  beauty  (the  party  at  our  supper-table  being,  the 
Princess,  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  Lady  Betty  Ger- 
main, Lady  Coventry,  Lord  Chesterfield,  George 
Selwyn,  Lord  Coventry,  and  your  humble  servant.) 
'Aye!'  said  Coventry,  'fine  feathers  make  fine 
birds  !  and,  if  you  saw  what  her  finery  costs  me!  I 
M  ish  to  goodness  I  had  been  Adam,  for  then  there 
were  no  milliner's  bills  to  pay,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !'    '  No, 

•  The  Russian  ambassadress  of  that  time. 
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said  I,  but  you  forget,  that  there  was  the  d — 1  to 
pay,  and  en  fait  de  menage  !  that  is  all  that  has  re- 
mained to  we  women  of  the  joys  of  Paradise  !  Lord 
Coventry  as  usual,  was  by  this  time  very  tipsy,  and, 
after  another  horse  laugh,  he  said  to  George  Selwyn, 
pointing,  and  hiccupping,  at  Lady  Coventry.  ^  I  say, 
can  you  fancy  her  Eve?'  '  Yes,  my  dear  Coventry, 
much  more  easily  than  I  can  fancy  you  the  first  of 
menV  replied  Selwyn.  While  we  were  all  laughing 
at  this  sally,  Lord  Chesterfield  was,  for  his  own  es- 
pecial amusement,  pressing  Maria  to  take  more 
champagne.  *  La  1'  cried  she,  with  a  brogue  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  an  Irish  poissarde  ;  '  sure^ 
if  I  do,  I'll  be  muckihus!  fJ'  which  she  translated,  by 
informing  us,  that  that  charming  and  euphonious 
little  word,  was  Irish  for  sentimental.  I  could  only 
say,  as  the  French  Crocheteur  did,  when  the  Due  de 
Roquelaure  was  pointed  out  to  him,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  lords  of  the  court,  *  Ma  foi !  il  en  a 
gutre  I'air  !'  As  you  are  kind  enough  to  volunteer 
commissions,  I  take  you  at  your  word,  though  I 
would  not  be  so  troublesome,  only  it  is  not  within 
chair  distance,  and  my  sister  Mar  suffers  so  much 
from  her  side,  that  she  cannot  bear  the  motion  of  a 
coach ;  will  you,  then,  (if  going  there,)  have  the 
goodness  to  get  me,  and  if  not,  to  send  to  Lillie's  in 
Beaufort  Buildings,  for  two  Valencia  fans,  a  dozen 
pair  of  Spanish  gloves,  (but  not  embroidered,)  a 
dozen  of  Paris  cream-coloured  kid  mittens,  trimmed, 
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size  six  and  a  half,  a  case  of  Hungary  water,  two 
bottles  of  sweet  briar  water  rosee,  three  Marechal 
sachets,  and  one  of  the  thinnest  silver  gilt  patch-boxes, 
I  mean  a  real  Parisian  one,  like  those  Madame  de 
Pompadour  used  to  have,  that  one  can  wear  in  one's 
bosom,  between  the  busk  of  one's  stays  without 
hurting  one  ?  Lillie  will  put  these  things  down  to  me, 
as  I  am  already  in  his  books,  which  is  easier  than  to 
get  out  of  them.  If  you  will  give  this  packet 
house-room  till  Thursday,  the  Petersham  carrier 
shall  call  at  the  Mall  for  it.  Can  I  send  you  any- 
thing from  this  place  ?  though  I  should  honestly  tell 
you,  that  its  natural  productions,  jfor  the  present,  are 
limited  to  dead  leaves  and  daisies ;  and  the  artificial 
(or  unnatural  if  you  like  it  better,)  to  the  before- 
mentioned  Saturday  influx  of  '  wise  men^  from 
White's  chocolate  house.  Pope,  they  say,  has  violets 
in  his  hot-house  at  Twickenham  ;  but,  my  dear, 
were  they  the  golden  fruit  of  the  Hesperides !  even 
for  you,  I  could  not  brave  such  a  dragon  to  get  at 
them.  God  bless  you  ;  kiss  Maud  forme;  and  with 
everything  kind  to  the  dear,  good  papa, 
*'  Believe  me,  what  I  am,  my  dear  child, 

"  Your  affectionate  old,  new  friend, 

''  Mary  Wortley  Montague." 

"P.S. —  Have  you  seen  any  thing  of  that  dear, 
darling,  ragged  colt  TaafF,  since  the  agreeable  day  we 
dined  together  at  your  house  ?  he  promised  to  come 
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and  see  me  here,  but  has  been  faithless,  which  pray 
reproach  him  with  if  you  see  him.  There  are  strange 
rumours  afloat  about  Lord  Glensborough  not  being 
Lord  Glensborough ;  certainly  his  mother,  who  was 
a  sort  of  Lady  Bath,  was  in  Paris  the  year  before  his 
birth,  and  was  much  talked  of  with  the  Regent 
Orleans,  qui  sail ;  but  I  am  too  tired  to  talk  scandal 
now,  which  one  should  do  (at  least  on  this  side  the 
channel)  with  all  one's  heart,  and  all  one's  soul,  and 
all  one's  strength." 

While  Evelyn  was  reading  this  letter,  Lord  Athen- 
reagh  had  evinced  more  intelligence  than  he  had 
done  for  some  time  past,  smiling,  as  well  as  the  rigid 
muscles  of  his  face  would  allow  him  to  do,  at  parts  of 
it.  While  at  the  postscript  about  Lord  Glensbo- 
rough, he  knit  his  brows,  and  then  looked  fixedly  at 
Evelyn,  as  if  demanding  a  further  explanation  on  the 
subject.     Evelyn  shook  her  head,  and  said — 

'^  Really,  dear  papa,  I  know  nothing  about  it;  this 
being  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  it.  All  I  do  know 
is,"  added  she,  more  tartly  than  he  had  ever  heard 
her  express  herself  wuth  reference  to  any  human 
being  before,  *^  that  if  Lady  Glensborough  could  be 
proved  to  be  any  other  person  but  the  one  she  is, 
she  w^ould  greatly  benefit  by  the  change." 

'*Eh!''  ejaculated  Lord  Athenreagh  with  diffi- 
culty, laying  his  hand  upon  Evelyn's  shoulder,  who, 
looking  her  father  full  in  the  face,  repeated  in  a  firm 
and  rather  louder  voice  what  she  had  said. 
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*'  Ne — ne — no  .'"  struggled  through  his  quivering 
lips,  as  an  indescribable  conflict  of  pain  and  per- 
plexity passed  over  his  features,  and  then,  breathing 
a  deep  sigh,  he  shook  his  head  slowly  several  times, 
and  his  eyes  became  calm  and  vacant,  as  if  memory 
had  once  more  escaped,  and  suffering  with  it. 

''  Doiit,  Evelyn,"  said  Maud,  wiping  her  eyes,  as 
she  rose  to  ring  the  bell  to  have  the  breakfast  things 
removed  ;  and  then,  placing  herself  upon  a  stool  at 
her  father's  feet,  and  taking  his  poor  withered  hand 
in  hers,  she  began  reading  the  papers  to  him  ;  but 
the  pleasure  he  seemed  to  derive  was  not  from 
any  thing  that  was  read  to  him,  but  from  the  pre- 
sence and  patience  of  the  gentle  and  affectionate 
reader. 

"  Tell  Pomfret,"  said  Evelyn,  as  the  servants, 
having  taken  away  the  breakfast  things,  and  placed 
a  small  table  with  a  chess  board  before  Maud,  were 
about  to  leave  the  room,  "  tell  Pomfret  to  wait  for 
me  in  the  dining-room,  and  I  will  come  to  her  pre- 
sently, and  she  is  to  put  up  a  pheasant,  a  hare,  a 
brace  of  partridges,  and  a  dozen  of  new  laid  eggs,  to 
take  to  Miss  Rolt ;  and  as  it  is  likely  to  rain,  she 
can  have  the  chariot,  tell  her,  as  I  want  to  send  her 
also  to  Lillie's." 

"  Very  well,  my  lady ;  and  what  hour  will  your 
ladyship  hke  your  chair,  or  the  coach  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  yet,  whether  I  shall  go  out  or  not. 
I'll  see  if  it  clears  after  dinner." 
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The  servant  bowed  and  withdrew  ;  and  Maud, 
having  skimmed  the  papers,  and  tried  to  laugh  over 
the  jeux  d'esj)rit  of  Dodsley's  Collection^  commenced 
her  daily  task  of  setting  out  the  Colossal  and  very 
magnificent  Ceylon  chessmen,  to  play  a  game  against 
herself  for  the  amusement  of  her  father,  going  even  a 
step  beyond  the  very  original  idea  of  a  double 
dummy.  But  as  even  the  pawns  were  studded  with 
gold,  and  the  bishops  had  gold  mitres,  the  castles 
gold  turrets,  and  the  kings  and  queens  jewelled 
crowns,  they  having  been  a  present  from  the  Rajah 
of  Tanjaure  to  Lord  Athenreagh,  the  old  man,  no 
longer  capable  of  the  combination  necessary  to  play 
the  game,  was  amused  at  seeing  the  glittering  toys 
moved  about  by  Maud. 

'^  I  think,"  said  Evelyn,  smiling,  as  she  came  be- 
hind her  sister  and  kissed  her  forehead,  "  that  since 
your  wonderful  invention  of  a  one  personed  game  of 
chess,  '  The  Maid's  Tragedy '  ought  to  be  called 
'  The  Maid's  Husband,*  synonymous,  perhaps,  you 
will  say.  At  all  events,  'The  Maid's  Husband' 
would  be  a  '  marvellous  proper '  name  for  your  new 
invented  game.'' 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Maud. 

"  Why,  from  the  indefatigable  pains  you  take  to 
heat  yourself,  to  be  sure/'  laughed  Evelyn. 

''  Well,  if  I  must  be  beaten,''  said  Maud,  with  her 
quiet  and  melancholy  smile,  *'  I  would  rather  beat 
myself  than  allow  any  body  else  to  do  so." 
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"■'  Hear  bow  the  little  goose  talks  !  allow,  indeed  ! 
as  if  her  lord  and  master  would  ask  her  leave,  how 
much  or  how  little  ill  usage  it  might  suit  his  jvst 
pleasure  to  bestow  upon  her.  One  thing,  at  all 
events,  I  know,"  continued  Evelyn,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears,  as  she  cast  a  fond  look  of  intense  pity 
and  admiration  on  her  sister,  "  you  are  made  of  the 
right  stuff  for  martyrs,  Maud,  for  so  perfect,  angehc, 
and  beautiful  are  your  resignation  and  devotion,  that 
above  the  stake  of  the  martyr  one  already  sees  the 
glory  of  the  saint." 

"  Ah  V'  said  Maud,  "  when  God  has  always  so 
much  patience  with  us,  shall  we  not  sometimes  have 
a  little  for  His  sake  ?" 

'*  I  know  we  ought,'''  rejoined  Evelyn  ;  "  but  who 
ever  does,  not  merely  patiently  and  obediently,  but 
beautifully  and  generously, — nay,  lavishly^  what  they 
ought,  like  you?" 

'^  And  in  the  present  instance  that  you  are  alluding 
to,  Evelyn,  (wh'ch  is  the  only  onq  that  I  am  aware 
of  in  my  short  life,  where  right  was  not  the  plea- 
santest  path,)  in  this  instance,  I  say,  I  should  not 
only  be  ungrateful,  but  unnatural,  if  I  acted 
otherwise  ;  so  that,  you  see,  I  have  no  merit,  and 
even  " 

"  There  !  there  !"  cried  Evelyn,  interrupting  her, 
and  placing  her  hand  upon  Maud's  mouth,  "  don't 
provoke  me  with  your  profanity  in  denying  the 
goodness  of  the  only  angel  /have  ever  known  ;  be- 
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sides,  I  have  no  time  to  stay  here,  and  hear  you  talk 
nonsense,  while  poor  Pomfret  is  no  doubt  ^  dear 
hearting'  her  Ufe  out  below  stairs,  wondering  what 
ran  have  become  of  me.^' 

And  so  saying,  she  left  the  room ;  but  had  they 
talked  for  another  hour.  Lord  Athenreagh  was  now 
so  completely  absorbed  in  the  moves  of  the  gaudy 
chess  men,  that  he  would  not  even  have  heard  the 
sound  of  their  voices,  much  less  have  gleaned  the 
import  of  their  words.  We  will  leave  poor  Maud 
to  the  tedium  of  her  self-militant  game,  and  follow 
Evelyn  to  the  dining-room,  where  she  found  Mrs. 
Pomfret  busily  looking  at  all  the  pictures  which  she 
had  known  by  heart  for  the  last  thirty  years  ;  but 
in  those  days  a  servant  would  have  dropped  with 
fatigue  before  they  would  have  taken  the  Uberty  of 
sitting  down  in  any  drawing  or  sitting-room,  even 
when  their  masters  or  mistresses  were  not  there, 
whereas  now-a-days — well,  now-a-days,  stung  with 
Burke's  reproach — the  age  of  chivalry  is  coming  hack  ! 
that's  all,  and  the  servants  will  soon  dine  at  the 
same  table  as  their  masters, — at  least  if  things  go  on 
—  going  off  as  they  have  done  for  the  last  two  years  : 
their  masters,  did  I  say  ?  I  beg  pardon, — the  mono- 
polists, I  meant, — whose  money  they  condescend  to 
receive.  But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Pomfret ;  that  worthy 
wom.an  never  even  having  heard  the  words  revolu- 
tion, reform,  chartist,  or  march  of  intellect,  from 
being  no  great  scholar,  and  therefore  not  often  look- 
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ing  in  the  dictionary,  was,  as  we  before  said,  tiring 
both  her  eyes  and  her  feet,  out  of  sheer  old-fashioned 
antiquated  respect,  while  awaiting  her  young  mis- 
tress's arrival.     In  those  days  when  every  shop  had 
its  sign,  which  was  perhaps  the  reason  they  did  not 
contain   so    many  wonders   as    they   do   now,   Mrs. 
Pomfret,    had    she,    instead    of    concentrating    her 
talents  as  housekeeper  in  a  private  family,  expanded 
them  in  keeping  a  confectioner's  shop,  Mrs.  Pom- 
fret,  we  say,  might  have  hung  out  over  her  own  door 
(in  effigy,  of  course,)  as  an  '  abstract  and  brief  chron- 
icle '  of  her  own  incomparable  preserves,  for  while, 
in  reality,  fifty-three,  she  did  not  look  forty,  with 
her  smooth  carnation  cheeks   and  lips,   her  straight 
well-formed  piquant  nose,    her    bright    brown  eyes, 
and   her   smooth    forehead,    prettily    penciled    eye- 
brows, and    well  drawn-up    chestnut  hair.      Being 
equipped  for  her  morning's  perambulations,  she  had 
on  one  of  those  hats  of  black  silk,  only  now  worn  by 
the  Bath  market  women,  in  shape  like  an  enlarged 
soup-plate,  with  a  quilling  of  black  ribbon  round  it, 
and  put  on   quite    flat  on   the   front    of  the    head, 
almost  on  the  forehead  ;  under  this  was  a  neatly- 
plaited  snow-white  Flanders  lace  dogs-nose  cap,  that 
is,  going  up  in  the  centre,  and  coming  down  on  each 
side  in  a  sort  of  arch  ;  her  gown  (which  had  belonged 
to  the  late  Lady  Athenreagh,)  was  of  dove-coloured 
thick-flowered   Padusay    silk,   tucked    through    the 
placket-hole  over  the  hoop,  so   as  to  display  a  neat 
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black  silk  quilted  petticoat,  and  an  equally  trim  foot 
and  ankle,  in  a  snow-white  cotton  stocking,  and 
high-heeled,  black  velvet  shoe,  which  shoes  had  large 
silver  buckles  in  them  ;  a  black  silk  mode  cloak, 
Flanders  lace  ruffles,  long  grey  beaver  mittens,  a 
small  bear-skin  muff,  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  pin- 
cushion, attached  to  a  silver  chain  at  one  side,  and  a 
bunch  of  bright  keys,  belonging  to  that  citadel  of 
comfort  a  housekeeper's — particularly  an  old-fash- 
ioned housekeeper's — room,  hanging  from  the  other, 
completed  Mrs.  Pomfret's  costume. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  ask  your  ladyship  how  you 
are  this  morning?  for,  thank  God,  you  are  looking 
charmingly  1  '  said  Mrs.  Pomfret,  dropping  a  profound 
curtsey, 

"  Thank  you,  Pomfret,  I  a7n  tolerably  well,  and 
both  Maud  and  I  think  dear  papa  is  better,  much 
better  to-day,  though  the  weather  is  enough  to  make 
any  one  both  wretched  and  ill.'' 

"  Lor  !  my  lady,  the  weather  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  heart,  though  it  may  with  the  nerves  ;  and 
his  lordship's  heart,  God  bless  him,  was  full  of  sun- 
shine from  the  hour  your  ladyships  returned.  Slept 
pretty  well,  my  dear  young  lady,  eh  ?'- 

"Yes,  much  as  usual,  Pomfret ;  though  not  quite 
so  soundly  as  The  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood." 

"  Ah  !  I  was  afraid  your  ladyship  might  have  been 
frightened  by  the  screams  and  hollow  ing  at  Peg  Wof- 
fington's;  those  sort  of  houses  in  Petty  France  being  so 
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near  the  Mall,  is  really  a  terrible  nuisance  to  the  !io- 
bility  and  gentry.  Oh !  it  was  terrible  last  night;  a  lot 
of  them  gamblers  from  White's  Chocolate  House  and 
Wills's  Coffee  House,  and  then  the  dreadful  screams  • 
they  do  say  a  poor  young  cretur,  that  some  of  these 
great  lords  had  ticed  from  France,  is  gone  clean  out 
of  her  mind,  at  finding  she'd  been  deceived  by  a 
mock  marriage,- -not  even  a  Fleet  Parson.  How- 
somever,  it's  all  hushed  up  this  morning,  and  there's 
no  getting  at  the  rights  of  it  ;  for  what  can't  money 
do  ?  dear  heart  !  dear  heart  !  but  it's  terrible  to  think 
on, — what  women  is  made  for  in  this  world.'' 

Evelyn  turned  deadly  pale ;  a  sickening  misgiving 
came  over  her  ;  but  from  the  long  habit  of  self  con- 
trol, she  let  no  other  symptom  of  her  feelings  escape 
her,  and  calmly  said, 

"My  good  Pomfret,  you  know  you  are  my  almo- 
ner ;  so  if  what  you  tell  me  is  true,  about  this  unfor- 
tunate young  person,  I  depend  upon  your  finding 
her  out ;  she  must  not  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  sueh 
wretches,  we  must  see  that  she  does  not  lack  the 
only  alleviation  her  terrible  afflictions  may  know — 
care  and  shelter." 

"God  bless  you,  my  lady,"  said  Mrs.  Pomfret, 
wiping  her  eyes  ;  "ah!  if  there  were  but  more  like 
you — but  Lor,  no,  it's  quite  as  well  that  there  are 
not ;  for  then  the  world  would  be  swarming  with 
ready-made  angels,  and  none  on  us  would  ever  want 
to  go  to  heaven  I" 
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'*  Fie  !  Pomfret,  fie  !  keep  your  sugar  for  your  con- 
fectionary, and  don't  saturate  me  with  it ;  for  you 
know  I  hate  flummery  except  made  with  cream,  al- 
monds, peach  water,  and  isinglass  ;  but  in  words  I 
cannot  swallow  it,  and  if  I  did  not  know  you,  from 
long  experience,  to  be  an  honest,  true,  good  creature, 
I  should  think  you  a  rogue  ;  for  flattery  to  me  always 
savours  of  deceit." 

"  Flattery  !  the  truth  may  be  flattering,  but  it's  not 
flattery  v.hen  it  is  the  truth  ;  however,  I  beg  your 
ladyship's  pardon  all  the  same." 

'*  You  have  got  the  game  ready  for  Patty  Rolt  ?" 

**  Yes,  my  lady,  it's  already  in  the  chariot.^' 

"  That's  right ;  well,  here  is  the  list  of  the  things 
I  want  from  Lillie's,  in  Beaufort  Buildings." 

"  Very  good,  my  lady  ;  let  me  see,  Lillie's  is  the 
sign  of  the  Bee  and  Rose-bush,  I  think  ?" 

"  Yes,  next  door  to  Madame  Fleurette  de  Champ- 
mele,  the  French  miUiners ;  and  then  call  at  Mrs. 
Chevenix,  and  tell  her  that  the  French  dolls,  rocking- 
horse,  puppet-show,  and  doll's  house  I  ordered  yes- 
terday for  Lady  Bridget  Cheney's  children,  are  not 
to  be  sent  to  Soho  Square,  but  to  Cheney  House, 
Chelsea.  And  here  is  a  card  to  leave  at  Mrs.  Hally- 
burton's  ,*  and  just  inquire  at  Jenny  Duval's,  when 
my  lilac  lustring  sacque  will  be  finished?  and  at 
Prigean's  for  my  Venice  gold  fan,  which  they  have 
not  yet  sent  me  home,  and  I  am  afraid  of  the  painting 
getting  injured  J  that's  all,  I   think,  in  the  way  of 
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commissions.  Augustine  took  you  back  the  bill  of 
fare  ?  all  will  do  very  well  but  one  of  your  entrees^ 

"  Ah  !  I  saw  your  ladyship  had  scratched  out 
the  teridroTis  of  veal  with  mushrooms  ;  but  you  did 
not  say  what  youVould  like  in  their  place,  for  I  can't 
understand  Munseer  Louis." 

"  Oh,  any  thing, — a  surprise  de  Huitres ;  no,  that 
won't  do,  either,  as  there  is  oyster  soup  ;  well,  lob- 
ster cutlets — a  la  regence*' 

"  Very  well,  my  lady."  And  having  received  her 
orders,  Mrs.  Pomfret  curtseied  herself  out  of  the 
room,  which  Evelyn  was  also  about  to  leave ;  but 
walking  first  to  a  glass  door,  which  led,  by  some 
steps,  down  into  the  small  garden  that  was  enclosed 
oflf  from  the  park,  she  opened  it  to  put  out  her  hand, 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  were  actually  raining.  As 
she  was  doing  so,  an  old  man,  with  a  slouched  hat 
and  long  white  beard,  bent  almost  double,  apparently 
with  age,  advanced,  and  implored  her  charity ;  keeping 
his  hands,  however,  carefully  concealed  within  the 
long  hanging  sleeves  of  his  loose  old  great  coat,  which 
Evelyn  naturally  enough  concluded  was  to  protect 
them  from  the  cold. 

"  My  good  man,  how  came  you  here  ?  they  should 
not  have  left  the  park  gate  unlocked  ;  but  as  you  are 
here,  wait,  for  I  have  no  money  about  me  ;  but  they 
shall  bring  you  some,  and  something  to  eat." 

And  for  this  purpose  she  walked  towards  the  bell ; 
but  before  she  could  reach  it,  the  pretended  beggar 
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had  seized  hold  of  her  dress,  and  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der cried, 

"  Ring  it,  at  your  peril !" 

Evelyn,  so  completely  taken  by  surprise,  uttered  a 
faint  scream  ;  but  recollecting  that  Maud  and  her 
father  were  in  the  room  over-head,  she  summoned  all 
her  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  and  said, 

"What  is  it  you  want?  if  it  is  money,  you  will 
not  obtain  it  either  by  threats  or  violence." 

Vi^hile  she  was  speaking,  the  soi-disant  old  man 
locked  the  glass  door,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket ; 
and  then  with  three  strides  conveyed  himself  to  the 
dining-room  door,  and  did  the  same;  a  proceeding 
which  drove  all  the  blood  from  Evelyn's  cheeks  to 
her  heart. 

*'  No,"  said  he,  returning,  after  having  secured  the 
doors;  *' no,  it  is  not  money  I  want — at  least — of 
course  one  always  wants  money — but  what  I  mean 
is,  it  is  not  money  that  I  am  come  to  ask  for         this 


And  while  he  spoke,  he  pulled  off  his  old  loose 
great  coat,  and  then  taking  off  his  slouched  hat.  to 
which  the  long  beard  was  attached,  he  flung  it  upon 
the  table  ;  after  which,  finally  drawing  a  pair  of  small 
hair-trigger  pistols  from  his  bosom,  and  placing  them 
beside  the  hat,  he  folded  his  arms;  and  poor  Evelyn 
beheld  before  her — blear-eyed  and  his  whole  dress 
and  hair  in  disorder — her  worthless  husband  !  Now 
it  was  that  she  was  really  frightened ;  and  covering 
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her  face  with  her  hands,  she  sank  down,  more  dead 
than  alive,  into  the  nearest  chair. 

"  Harkee,  madam,"  said  he,  '*  forbearance  has  its 
Hmits,  and  that's  precisely  where  mine  with  reference 
to  you  has  now  arrived  ;  but  before  I  go  into  graver 
matters,  I  first  want  to  know  what  you  mean  by 
your  impertinence,  in  never  appearing  at  any  of  Lady 
Glensborough's  routs,  drums,  or  assemblies,  since 
your  return  from  France  ?" 

"  Because,  sir,  I  do  not  choose  to  appear  at  any  of 
them,'  replied  Evelyn,  haughtily,  regaining  courage 
in  her  contempt. 

"  Oh  !  indeed  !  you  do  not  choose,  when  the  most 
fashionable  women  in  London  condescends — mark  me, 
madam,  for  it  i^  a  condescension  for  her  to  ask  you 
to  her  house, — you.  with  whose  name  evil  report  has 
been  so  busy, — you  do  not  choose  to  accept  her  in- 
vitations !" 

"  Alas  !''  cried  Evelyn,  bitterly,  *  evil  report — most 
evil — has  indeed  been  busy  with  the  name  1  have  #ie 
misfortune  to  bear ;  but  it  is  now  too  late  for  me  to 
heed  that, — at  least  to  avoid  it." 

"  Spare  your  epigrams,  madam,  or  keep  them  for 
your  witty  friend,  the  Due  de  R.ichelieu  ;  and  if  your 
name  be  so  vague  a  term  as  to  be  obnoxious  to  an 
insolent  quibble  on  your  part, — have  the  goodness 
to  understand,  madam,  my  unequivocal  meaning  ; 
which  is,  that  evil  report  has  been  busy  with  your 
character.^^ 

p  3 
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**  ^Tis  false,  sir  !  false  as  the  tongue  that  now  utters 
the  mean  and  dastardly  insult,  and  you  know  it," 
cried  Evelyn  indignantly,  her  eye  and  cheek  flashing 
with  the  lightnings  of  scorn  and  contempt. 

*'  False  or  true,  madam,  I'll  not  have  my  honour 
compromised ;  and,  by  heaven  !  I'll  make  you  know 
it  too." 

"  Your  honour!  it  must  first  exist,  before  it  can 
incur  any  danger/' 

"  Another  sneer,  only  half  another  taunt,  madam, 

and  by I'll  lay  you  dead  at  my  feet !"  cried   he, 

savagely,  as  he  seized  one  of  the  pistols,  and  made 
the  lock  click. 

Evelyn  rose  up  to  her  full  height,  and,  mechani- 
cally baring  her  bosom,  by  pulling  open  her  neck- 
handkerchief,  with  both  her  h&nds,  said  calmly, 

*'  Do  so,  and  your  sin  will  be  considerably  less, 
than  by  the  lingering  death  of  slow  tortures,  you 
have  inflicted  upon  me  hitherto ;  especially,  if  in 
ridding  yourself  of  me,  you  make  the  only  reparation 
now  possible  to  your  last  victim,  that  ill-fated  young 
creature,  Zaniora's  daughter." 

"  So,  madam,"  said  he,  livid  with  rage,  biting  his 
lips,  and  again  folding  his  arms :  ''  you  are  on  that 
tack  now,  are  you?  but  you  may  spare  your  tag  mo- 
rality ;  for  eternity  would  not  suffice  for  the  sermons 
you  would  have  to  preach,  if  you  devote  a  homily  to 
each  of  your  silly  sex,  from  yourself  upwards,  that 
will  throw  themselves  into  my  arms.     But  I  cannot 
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lose  my  whole  day  over  such  puerilities,  and,  there- 
fore, ouce  for  all,  I  tell  you  that  Lady  Glensborough 
has  made  it  a  point  with  me  that  you  appear  at  her 
assembly  to-night ;  /  order  you  to  go  ;  I  do  not 
often  trouble  you,  but  you  must  remember,  madam, 
(though  gad  I  wish  /  could  forget  it,)  that  as  yet  you 
are  my  wife,  and  when  /  condescend  to  command,  you 
must  and  shall  obey.  I  say  you  are  my  wife  as  yet^ 
for,  mark  me,  madam,  your  secrets  are  known,  not 
only  to  me  but  to  others.  My  emissaries  watch  you 
narrowly  ;  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  alluding  now  to 
your  affair  with  the  Due  de  Richelieu  ;  which,  by  the 
bye,  as  /  happened  to  accompany  him  to  your  hotel, 
the  last  night  I  was  in  Paris,  and  he  on  his  way  to 
his  rendezvous  with  you,  you  will  wonder,  perhaps, 
why  I  did  not  introduce  his  vitals  to  a  few  inches  of 
the  blade  of  my  sword.  Pshaw  !  duels  are  for  one's 
mistresses  ;  but,  thank  God  !  the  incomparable  laws 
of  England,  have  rendered  a  husband's  will  omnipo- 
tent, and  have  provided  Doctors  Commons  for  our 
wives  ;  and  we  shall  soon  see  how  your  friend  who 
comes  under  your  windows  every  night,  will  fare 
there.  Meanwhile,  till  you  are  legally  excluded  from 
all  society,  /  command  you^  for  the  last  time,  to  go 
to  Lady  Glensborough's  to-night,  or  I'll  find  means 
to  have  you  carried  there  by  force." 

Poor  Evelyn,  now  perceiving  that  this  utterly  base 
and  reckless  wretch,  instigated  by  Lady  Glensbo- 
rough, or  some  equally  worthless  person,  was  about 
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to  launch  into  a  new  species  of  persecution,  and  get 
up  some  horrible  conspiracy  against  her ;  and,  over- 
whelmed by  the  sudden  and  agonized  conviction  of 
the  powerless,  helpless,  defenceless  abandonment  of 
her  unprotected  position  without  a  brother,  and  vir- 
tually,  though  not  nominally  fatherless,  having  di- 
gested enough  of  that  bitter  weed  experience,  to  feel 
to  the  quick  the  co\Aardly  advantage  the  world  takes 
of  all  such  positions,  commencing  with  our.  covert 
enemies  or  best  friends,  down  to  our  more  friendly, 
because  more  open,  and  professed  haters.  Poor 
Evelyn  was  completely  vanquished,  not  by  sorrow, 
not  by  fear,  but  by  one  of  those  awful  moral  crises, 
when  the  arch  tempter  having,  from  struggle  to 
struggle,  pushed  our  souls  to  the  very  brink  of  de- 
spair's fathomless  abyss,  sets  our  parricide  hearts 
tauntingly  to  ask  us,  of  what  use  is  virtue  ?  of  what 
use  is  submission  to  God's  will?  of  what  use  are  pa- 
tience and  long-suffering,  while  evil  is  still  omni- 
potent, and  vice  triumphant  ?'' 

"  It  is  well,  sir,''  said  she  ;  "  the  measure  of  your 
iniquities  would  not  be  full,  unless  you  added  cow- 
ardice to  them." 

^'  Cowardice,  madam  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  repeat  it,"  said  Evelyn,  bursting  into 
tears ;  '*  for  is  it  not  the  lowest  stage  of  cowardice 
to,  threaten,  trample  and  try  to  intimidate  a  de- 
fenceless woman,  as  you  are  now  doing ;  although 
that  woman  mny  have  the   irreparable  misfortune  of 
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being  your  lawful  victim.  Had  I  a  brother,  you  know 
you  dare  not  do  it,  fur  you  would  know  that  you  could 
not  be  so  dastardly  with  impunity. 

"  Oh  1  —I  see, — I  begin  to  comprehend  your  mean- 
ing, madam/'  replied  he,  with  the  most  insulting  and 
irritating  sang  froid,  as  he  nonchalantly  laid  down 
the  pistol  he  already  held  in  his  hand,  and  taking  the 
other  off  the  table  began  to  examine  its  priming. 
'•'  You  w  ould  doubtless  observe,  that  we  don't  live 
upon  those  terms  which  warrant  the  tender  intimacy 
of  a  conjugal  ttte-a-ttte,  eh?  and,  therefore,  that 
these  matters  of  business,  ought  to  be  discussed  in 
the  presence  of  your  family,  especially  in  that  of 
your  impracticable  trustee,  my  very  respectable  fa- 
ther-in-law. With  all  my  heart,''  added  he,  walking 
rapidly  to  the  dining-room  door,  unlocking  it,  hold- 
ing it  wide  open,  and,  advancing  a  step  or  two  into 
the  hall ;— "  with  all  my  heart  /  don't  desire  better ; 
but  as  I  had  understood  the  old  three  decker  had 
had  a  paralytic  stroke,  and,  consequently,  that  his 
body  is  as  weak  now  as  his  mind  always  was,  it  was 
merely  a  matter  of  kindness  on  my  part,  not  bring- 
ing him  into  the  business  at  the  onset,  but  as  you 
wish  it." 

"  For  God's  sake,''  cried  Evelyn,  frantically,  no-v 
rushing  to  the  door,  and  with  all  her  strength  closing 
it  and  locking  it  in  her  turn,  and  then  falling  on  her 
knees  before  her  remorseless  tyrant,  with  streaming 
eyes  and   upraised   hands — *'  For  God's  sake/'  said 
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she  passionately,  "  only  have  mercy  upon  my  poor 
father,  and  torture  me  as  you  will,  I  will  obey  you  in 
all  things.'^ 

"  Ah  !  now  you  are  in  the  attitude  becoming  a  wife  ; 
it  is  enough  that  as  lovers  we  go  through  the  farce  of 
kneeling  to  you ;  that  is  but  the  chaff  with  which 
young  birds  are  caught  and  caged,  but  as  wives  you 
should  kneel  to  us.  I  am  glad  I  have  succeeded, 
at  length,  in  unthroning  the  haughty,  but,  thank 
goodness !  powerless  queen,  in  dragging  from  her 
pedestal,  the  would  be,  but  undeified  goddess  !  And 
now,  madam,"  continued  he,  resuming  his  disguise, 
and  again  concealing  the  pistols  in  his  bosom,  "  that 
I  have  brought  you  to  your  senses,  and  have  received 
your  promise  of  unlimited  and  unconditional  obedience, 
which,  however,  heaven  be  praised  !  the  admirable 
laws  of  England  can  always  enforce,  1  shall  leave 
you  for  the  present  with  only  one  more  command, 
which  is,  to  beware  how  you  let  any  human  being 
know,  (more  especially  your  sister)  of  the  interview, 
or  the  subject  of  the  interview,  we  have  had  this 
morning;  and  if  you  are  one  instant  later  than  nine 
at  Lady  Glensborough's  to-night,  I  shall  conclude 
that  you  are  waiting  for  me  to  come  and  escort  you, 
which  I  shall  not  fail  to  do,  to  say  nothing  of  my 
being  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  importun- 
ing Lord  Athenreagh  with  a  little  matter  of  business 
to-morrow  morning.  Madam,"  he  concluded,  mak- 
ing his  helpless  victim  a  profound  bow,  as  he  made 
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his  exit  through  the  glass  door  by  which  he  had  en- 
tered, having  gained  his  point,  the  heartless  *  blood/ 
(as  the  scamps,  roue's,  and  vauriens  of  those  days 
were  called),  now  succeeding  the  bully  and  the  cow- 
ard— "  Madam,  I  have  the  honour  of  wishing  you  a 
very  good  morning/^ 

Still  kneeling,  with  her  back  to  the  door,  her  head 
sunk  upon  her  bosom,  her  arms  hanging  down  list- 
lessly, almost  lifelessly  beside  her,  Evelyn  remained 
motionless,  but,  alas!  not  senseless,  as  a  statue,  for 
some  time,  till,  at  length,  making  out  of  the  very  in- 
tensity of  her  agony,  an  armour  of  endurance,  where- 
with to  steel  her  lacerated  heart, 

•'*  My  God  1  My  God  1'^  she  exclaimed,  clasping 
her  hands,  and  raising  her  wild  and  burning  eyes  to 
heaven,  almost  more  in  remonstrance  than  in  prayer' 
— "  As  it  is  Thy  will  that  I  am  thus  to  suffer,  be  it 
also  Thy  will  that  I  have  strength  to  do  so." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  Look  you,  mine  ancient,  it  must  be  cheap  living  in  the  infernal 
regions,  since  so  many  of  your  gallants  take  with  them  there  no 
other  capital  than  the  tears  of  ruined  maidens,  parents'  curses,  broken 
vows,  and  epent  oaths." — Old  Play. 

"  Save  ye,  sirs,  save  ye,  I  am  in  a  hopeful  way, 
I  should  speak  something  in  rhyme  now  for  the  play, 
But  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  know  what  to  say. 
I'll  stick  to  my  friend,  the  author,  that  I  can  tell  you 
To  the  last  drop  of  claret  in  my  blood, 
So  far  I'm  sure  'tis  rhyme,  that  needs  no  granting, 
And  if  my  verses'  feet  stumble,  you  see  my  own  are  wanting." 
Dryden's  Prologue  to  "  The  Mistakes,"  hy  Joseph 
Harris,  Comedian,  1690. 

In  order  to  render  the  motives  of  the  scene,  which 
had  just  taken  place  between  Evelyn  and  her  worth- 
less husband,  intelligible  to  the  reader,  we  must  fora 
short  time  return  to  that  very  disagreeable  subject, 
the  latter.  Upon  the  night  of  his  carrying  off  Zillah 
Zamora  from  her  father's  house,  Xintro  had,  to  Mr. 
Howard's  very  great  annoyance,  contrived  to  conceal 
himself  unperceived  by  any  one  in  the  carriage,  prac- 
tising with  equal  success  the  same  manoeuvre  with 
regard  to  the  packet  boat  at  Calais,  and  not  pub- 
licly making  his  appearance  till  they  were  seated  at 
supper  at  the  inn  at  Dover,  when  he  felt  they  could 
not,   or  at  least   would   not,    send    him    back.     No 
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sooner  had  the  trio  arrived  in  liOndon,  than,  accord- 
ing to  a  preconcerted  plan  of  Mr.  Vernon  Howard's, 
they  drove  to  Mrs.  Woffington's  lodgings  in  Petty 
France,  the  back  windows  of  which  had  about  as 
faint  a  glimmering  of  St.  James's  Park  as  she  herself 
may  have  had  of  Paradise.  In  order  to  overcome 
Zillah's  scruples,  Mr.  Howard  had  improvised  this 
lady  into  his  sister,  a  gay  widow,  with  a  very  large 
acquaintance,  and  a  very  small  jointure,  and  in- 
dulging habitually  in  those  extensive  and  luxurious 
vietos  which  persons  of  narrow  circumstances  and 
poor  prospects  are,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  and 
still  more  for  their  creditors,  inveterately  addicted 
to.  Still,  as  they  approached  the  nest  of  this  mock 
turtle,  where  another  mock  divine  was  awaiting  them 
to  tie  the  slip  knot  with  which  Mr.  Howard  was  in 
the  habit  of  binding  his  vows,  certain  misgivings 
came  over  him  as  to  the  impression,  the  equivocal, 
or  rather  very  unequivocal,  menage  of  Mrs.  Woffing- 
ton,  might  produce  upon  his  young  and  pure-minded 
victim,  and  in  answer  to  the  innumerable  questions 
the  latter  was  addressing  to  him  about  his  chcre  sceur 
Marguerite,  and  her  fears  that  she  might  not  like  a 
foreign  sister-in  law,  he  thought  it  prudent  in  some 
degree  to  break  the  ice,  by  informing  her  that  his 
sister  was  theatrically  mad,  ^'  but  for  that  matter  so 
is  the  whole  town  ;  for  only  imagine  last  winter,*' 
said  he,  •'  parliament  rose  three  hours  earlier  to  go 
and  see  an  amateur  play  of  lords  and  ladies  at  Drury 
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Lane,*  (one  of  our  large  theatres,  my  dear);  but 
nevertheless  you  must  not  suppose  that  my  sister  is 
devoid  of  piety, —  far  from  it, — she  passes  a  great 
part  of  her  time  at  church  ;  in  fact,  as  one  of  your 
French  authors  say,  '  Elle  dine  de  L'Autel  et  soupe 
du  thedtreV  and  it  was  only  six  weeks  ago  that  re- 
turning from  early  prayers  at  the  abbey,  her  chair 
was  stopped  by  footpads,  and  she  was  robbed  of  a 
gold  etui  and  diamond  solitaire."  As  he  was  still 
speaking,  the  carriage  rattled  up  to  and  stopped 
before  one  of  those  little  narrow  miserable  flagged 
courts  or  alleys,  with  posts  before  them,  so  as  to 
render  them  sacred  to  pedestrians,  like  the  entrance 
to  the  houses  at  Storey's  Gate  in  our  own  times. 
He  alighted,  and  handed  Zillah  out,  leaving  Xintro 
to  follow  or  not,  as  he  thought  fit. 

"  Put  on  your  loup,"-f  said  Vernon  Howard  to  his 
fair  companion,  as  they  were  about  to  traverse  this 
not  over  and  above  well-famed  alley,  in  which  two 
or  three  straggling  "  bloods''  might  be  seen  bending 
their  steps  homeward,  where,  from  the  soiled  and 
tumbled  state  of  their  dress  and  badly  powdered 
heads,  it  was  very  evident  they  had  not  yet  been 
to  repair  the  disorders  of  the  last  night's  orgy.     As 

*  A  fact.  Fancy  the  House  of  Commons  in  our  times  adjourning 
three  hours  sooner  to  go  to  the  play.  But  then,  to  be  sure,  they 
have  now  no  necessity  for  doing  so,  as  in  our  times  they  enact  their 
own  farces  ! 

+  Black  velvet  masks  then  worn  by  ladies. 
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ships  in  those  days  were  dependent  upon  the  winds 
and  waves,  and  the  administration  of  the  posts  was 
almost  as  irregular  and  uncertain  as  either  or  both 
of  those  capricious  elements,  Mrs.  Woffington  had 
been  expecting  her  dear  brother  and  his  lovely  com- 
panion any  time  for  the  last  ten  days  ;  so  of  course, 
as  it  always  happens  upon  such  occasions,  when  at 
last  they  did  arrive,  it  was  just  at  the  very  moment 
that  she  did  not  expect  them,  and  was  any  thing 
but  prepared  to  receive  them.  Guessing  as  much, 
her  brother  (with  a  kind  consideration  too  seldom 
evinced  by  brothers,)  having  for  its  motive  the  intent 
to  give  her  as  much  notice  of  their  approach  as  the 
exigency  of  existing  circumstances  would  permit, 
gave  such  an  astounding  knock  at  the  door,  that 
even  from  without  it  was  easy  to  hear  that  all  the 
glasses  and  china  had  fallen  into  a  trembling  fit,  as 
if  caught  in  the  suicidical  attempt  of  breaking  them- 
selves. The  door  was  opened  by  a  slip-shod  nymph, 
with  a  greasy,  torn,  but  had  been,  erst  of  old,  hand- 
some brocade  dress,  her  departed  bloom  of  youth 
had  evidently  been  supplied  by  "  bloom  of  roses  ;" 
but  they  in  their  turn  having  also  fled,  (no  doubt 
in  quest  of  the  former,  for  art  is  ever  in  the  pursuit 
of  nature,)  her  whole  face  was  now  in  a  sort  of  half- 
mourning  for  its  double  loss.  Her  head  was  high 
and  gaudy,  like  aparvenue,  and  like  it,  too,  of  yes- 
terday, for  it  was  much  crushed  and  disordered.  No 
sooner  did  she  perceive   who  she  had  opened  the 
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door  to,  and  by  whom  Mr.  Howard  was  accompanied, 
than  hastily  tucking  up  the  torn  ruffle  of  her  left 
sleeve,  and  drawing  the  ends  of  her  cobweb  necker- 
chief quickly  together,  she  fell  back  at  once  into  a 
daring  attempt  at  the  respectable  and  respectful,  by 
dropping  a  profound  but  somewhat  theatrical  curt- 
sey, as  she  exclaimed,  next  raising  her  hands  in  the 
surprised  and  delighted  line,  "  My  dear  young 
master,  I  declare  !  and  by  all  that's  lovely,  my  dear 
young  mistress  (that  is  to  be)  with  him  V 

"^Bother  Flipps!'^  interrupted  Mr.  Howard  ;  ^-  keep 
your  palaver  for  those  who  understand  it.  She  don't 
know  a  word  of  English,  I'm  happy  to  say;  but 
what  the  d— 1  does  Peg  mean  by  not  having  Dowl- 
ing  and  your  brother  in  livery,  as  I  told  her?"  said 
he,  leading  Zillah  into  a  small  dining-room  off  the 
hall,  and  begging  of  her  to  wait  there  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  he  went  to  prepare  his  sister. 

"Ah!  its  easy  talking  !'^  replied  Miss  Flipps,  as 
soon  as  he  had  closed  the  door;  "but  the  poor  boy 
is  nabbed  safe  enough  this  time,  as  sure  as  his  name 
is  Wiggetty  Flipps,  all  for  stealing  an  etui  and  soli- 
taire from  madam  in  the  way  of  business,  that  Lord 
Lonsdale  might  give  her  others ;  and  Wiggetty  was 
to  have  brought  them  back  here  that  very  night ; 
but  poor  fellow,  Sir  John  Fielding's  men  were  too 
sharp  for  him,  so  there's  an  end  of  that ;  and  as  for 
Dick  Dowling,  he's  the  only  one  of  the  lot  we  could 
get  for  the  parson,  and  hard  work,  too,  to  catch  even 
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him ;  for  it  seems  that  Jenny's  Whim  (you  know 
that  little  old-fashioned  snug  tavern  at  Chelsea 
Ferry,)  has  changed  hands  lately,  and  passed  into 
those  of  a  French  woman,  who  gets  such  good  smug- 
gled brandy,  that  Dowling  seems  to  think  that  there 
is  no  place  where  he  can  spend  the  day  so  comfort- 
ably as  in  the  tap-room  of  Jenny's  Whim,  or  any 
place  where  he  can  pass  the  night  better." 

*'  Well,  well,"  said  her  companion,  "  but  at  all 
events  1  hope  you  have  got  somebody  to  personate 
the  priest,  for  as  she  has  turned  Catholic  on  purpose 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  going  through  this  charming 
jittle  ceremony,  there  will  be  no  breaking  her  in 
without  one." 

*'  That  was  no  easy  matter,  either,  I  can  tell  you, 
at  so  short  a  notice,"  rejoined  the  fair  Flipps,  never 
tired  of  se  faisant  valoir ;  "however,  at  length 
Achille  Levrier,  the  coffee  roaster  at  Wills 's,  con- 
sented for  a  matter  of  ten  guineas." 

Mr.  Howard  having  thus  ascertained  that  the  ne- 
cessary dramatis  personcB  had  been  secured  for  the 
vile  tragedy  he  was  about  to  enact,  cleared  the  re- 
maining stairs  at  three  bounds ;  and  flinging  open 
the  drawing-room  door,  found  it  in  all  the  admired 
disorder  of  an  over  night's  banquet,  to  which  was 
super-added  the  heterogenious  slovenliness  of  a 
scrambling  breakfast-table,  on  one  side  of  which 
were  empty  bottles  and  glasses,  lobster  and  oyster 
shells,  with  the  bones  of  cold  chicken ;  at  the  other, 
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(for  it  was  equally  divided)  was  a  dirty  black  tin 
chocolate  pot  standing  upon  a  white  delft  plate,  with 
a  green  border  on  a  crinkled  edge,  a  very  hand- 
some blue  Sevres  chocolate  cup,  or  rather  what  would 
have  been  one,  only  it  was  chipped  and  cracked, 
w^hile  at  one  side  of  it  lay  a  bouquet  of  withered 
flowers,  and  a  half-eaten  French  roll,  and  on  the 
other  an  emerald  green  satin  high-heeled  slipper, 
with  a  paste  buckle  in  it,  and  an  ivory  and  gold 
toothpick  case,  with  a  brace  of  Cupids  painted  on 
it,  disputing  for  the  sole  possession  of  a  heart,  which 
was  most  equally  divided  between  them,  while  above 
them  hovered  a  pair  of  doves,  holding  in  their  beaks 
a  wreath  of  roses,  with  the  word  "  Constance''  peep- 
ing from  its  centre.  Near  the  fire  lay  a  little  King 
Charles,  curled  up  upon  a  pink  and  silver  brocade 
petticoat,  with  the  dthris  of  a  point  lace  fly  cap  be- 
tween its  paws,  which  the  active- minded  little  animal 
had  exhausted  itself  to  sleep  in  tearing.  On  an 
opposite  sofa  lounged  another  animal  of  the  puppy 
tribe,  but  of  a  different  breed,  in  the  person  of  a  Sir 
Horace  Bellarmin,  who,  in  flowered  dressing-gown 
and  slippered  feet,  untied  cravat  and  flowing  hair, 
was  with  an  open  play-book  in  his  hand,  crying — 

^'  B-r-r-r-r  aval  Peg  I  bravlssima!  spoken  like  a 
man  !  stamp  my  vitals  if  Betterton  could  have 
beat  it  !" 

This  elegant  panegyric  was  bestowed  upon  Mrs. 
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Woffiiigton's  impersonation  of  Don  Felix  in  "  The 
Wonder." 

"  Only,"  resumed  Sir  Horace,  with  the  fiatical 
words  of  a  critic,  but  the  gentle,  effeminate  lisp  of  a 
fop,  "  I  would  place  a  leetle  more  emphasis  upon  the 
beginning  of  the  last  line." 

'•  Not  I,"  responded  the  lady,  "  I'll  do  no  more 
than  is  set  down  for  me  ;  and  even  that  is  more  than 
half  their  capacities  can  digest.  Pearls  are  for  princes 
and  pignuts  for  swine ;"  and  so  saying,  with  a  jerk, 
she  unfastened  the  mulberry-velvet,  short,  Spanish 
cloak,  embroidered  in  gold,  and  lined  with  white 
taffeta,  in  which  she  had  been  representing  Don 
Felix  ;  and  flinging  it  on  the  sofa  at  Sir  Horace's 
feet,  displayed  her  own  short  cambric  bed-gown,  with 
its  Dresden  lace  ruffles,  which  she  wore  over  a  blue 
and  white  striped  lute-string  petticoat,  short  enough 
to  show  an  exceedingly  small,  well-turned  foot  and 
ankle,  which  appeared  still  smaller,  from  her  prepos- 
terously high-heeled  shoes.  Without  being  regularly 
handsome.  Peg  Woffington  had  espiegle  sparkling 
black  eyes,  a  fair,  high  forehead,  which  was  fully  dis- 
played by  her  hair  being  combed  back  completely 
from  it,  and  a  frilled  point-lace  half  handkerchief,  in 
lieu  of  cap,  tied  under  her  chin.  Her  mouth  was 
rather  large,  but  well  shaped ;  the  lips  red,  and  her 
teeth  brilliant ;  her  nose  one  of  the  numerous  anony- 
mous family,  which  are  neither  Greek  nor  Roman, 
but    extremely   piquant    and     pretty,    nevertheless. 
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About  the  middle  height,  her  figure  was  shght  and 
beautifully  proportioned,  and  her  arms  perfect ;  if 
her  hands  were,  critically  speaking,  less  so,  yet  being 
white  and  small,  like  the  neither  plain  nor  pretty 
third  sister  of  two  celebrated  beauties,  they  did  duty 
for  beauties  also. 

Though  it  has  taken  us  some  time  to  describe  all 
this,  it  was  just  at  the  moment  Mrs.  Woffington 
flung  ofif  her  Spanish  cloak  that  Mr.  Vernon  Howard 
flung  open  the  drawing-room  door. 

*'  Stap  my  vitals,  Howard  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Horace, 
half  rising  from  his  recumbent  position,  "  where  the 
deuce  did  you  spring  from  ?" 

"  Winds  and  waves  !  fans  and  Fontanges  !  so  you 
are  come  at  last  V  cried  Mrs.  Woffington  ;  *'  and  the 
French  girl,  where  is  she  ?" 

"Where  is  she?  why  below,  in  your  dining-room. 
Dang  it,  Peg,  I'm  confoundedly  annoyed  at  your  not 
being  ready  to  receive  her.^^ 

"  La !  there  now,  don't  scold  ;  I've  been  ready 
and  unready  twenty  times  these  ten  days  ;  and  now 
you  think  fit  just  to  arrive  at  one  of  the  unready 
moments,  but  I'll  be  all  in  order  in  half  a  second, 
now  that  I  have  heard  the  call  bell.  I  thought  by 
your  thundering  knock,  it  was  Lonsdale,  who  never 
forgets  the  lord,  even  when  playing  the  lover.  Here, 
Belarmin,  you  wretch,  help  me  to  roll  away  this 
table  into  one  of  the  wings ;  make  haste,  Flipps, 
dust  the  chairs,  and  take  Charlie  off*  of  my  pink  bro- 
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cade  petticoat,  which  throw  on  the  bed  in  the  next 
room,  quick  I  quick  I  and  then  bring  me  my  black 
wimple  mode  cloak,  church  fan,  and  prayer-book. — 
Oh  !  and  here,  take  this  bedgown,  and  bring  me  my 
brown  velvet  Joseph." 

"  Ah  !  how  do?  Bellarmin,"  said  Mr.  Vernon 
Howard,  now  accosting  Sir  Horace  for  the  first  time, 
and  extending  two  fingers  to  him,  as  the  latter  rose 
to  obey  Mrs.  Woffington's  commands.  After  five 
minutes  of  accelerated  bustle,  the  supper-table  had 
been  stowed  away  into  the  bedroom,  the  chairs  and 
sofas  in  the  drawing-room  arranged  into  decorous 
symmetry,  and  the  tutelary  divinity  herself  niched  into 
the  respectable  folds  of  a  demure-looking  mode  cloak, 
brown  Joseph,  and  black  hood ;  her  large,  green, 
church  fan  in  one  hand,  and  her  prayer-book  in  the 
other.  Both  the  gentlemen  burst  into  a  loud  laugh 
at  Peg's  very  demure  look,  which  was  increased  by 
her  deprecating  shake  of  the  head,  and  solemn  man- 
ner of  turning  up  her  eyes. 

"And  now,  my  dear  fellow,  said  Mr.  Howard, 
taking  the  baronet  by  the  shoulders,  and  pushing  him 
into  the  inner  room,  as  the  latter  had  just  before  done 
the  table  ;  *'  I  must  trouble  you  to  be  off  like  a  shot, 
and  not  to  re-appear,  at  all  events,  till  your  toilette  is 
made." 

"  Clearly  so,"  said  Sir  Horace  ;  "  but  you  invite 
me  to  the  wedding,  I  hope,  eh  ?     Peg  has  told  me  all 

VOL.  II.  a 
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about  it.  Ah  !  your'e  a  sad  dog.  Master  Vernon  ; 
what  if  I  were  to  peach  in  a  certain  quarter?'' 
"  No,  no,  no,  ^  Hints  from  Horace/  pray." 
"  Well,  well,  ask  me  to  the  wedding,  and  I  won't  ; 
it  may  inspire  me  with  the  wish  to  create  a  Lady 
Belarmin,  on  the  same  terms.  Yet  no,  hang  me, 
it  is  too  had  both  ways ;  and  you  a  married  man, 
Howard !" 

^'  There,  there,  enough ;  since  you  must  preach, 
come  to  the  wedding  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  at  eight  to-night ; 
and  let  it  be  a  nuptial  sermon,  but  spare  me  your 
Jeremiads   now  \"   and  so    saying,   he   pushed    the 
frivolous,  but  not  utterly  heartless,  and  unprincipled 
Sir  Horace  Belarmin  into  the  adjoining  room,  and 
closed  the  door  upon  him  and  his  remonstrances. 
While  these  preparations  were  making  for  her  recep- 
tion above  stairs,  poor  Zillah  had  her  own  misgivings 
below.     Upon  two  different  card-tables,  in  the  room 
into  which  she  had  been  shown,  were  scattered  seve- 
ral packs  of  cards  ;  the  candlesticks  all  splashed  with 
wax,  and  the  candles  burnt  down  to  their  sockets ; 
on  the  dining-table,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  were 
some   empty,   and   some   half- empty,   glasses   and 
spoons,   but    all   redolent   of    arrack   punch,  —  the 
"  genial  bowl "  from  which  it  had  flowed  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  table,  the  punch  ladle  having  a  long 
ebony  handle,  the  ladle  itself  only   being  of  silver, 
with  a  gold  coin  of  WilUam  and  Mary  inserted  into 
the  bottom  of  it.     On  this  table  were  also  lying  a 
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5^vord,  a  crab-shaped  gold  snufF-box^  and  a  laced 
cravat,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  hastily  been  torn 
off,  and  flung  from  one  of  the  card-tables.  Xintro, 
with  that  strong  and  prophetic  instinct,  which  is 
often  more  powerful  and  unerring  in  the  so-called 
half-witted,  than  the  much-boasted  penetration  of 
the  nominally  wise, — seemed,  in  this  foetid  atmosphere 
of  vice,  actually  to  sniff  danger,  as  a  red  Indian  or  a 
wild  beast  does  the  track  of  a  foe.  Besides,  accus- 
tomed as  he  was  to  the  lofty  elegance  and  palace-like 
extent  of  the  rooms  in  Paris,  there  was  to  his  per- 
ceptions— dull  and  undefined  as  they  were — an  in- 
tense vulgarity  and  meanness  in  the  narrow  limits 
alone  of  this  the  first  London  room  that  he  had  ever 
seen ;  and  ZiUah,  in  the  poetical  regality  of  her  beauty, 
heightened  as  it  was  by  the  soft  radiance  of  youth's 
first  bloom — purity — looked  so  sacrilegiously  out  of 
her  place  in  it,  that  the  poor  dwarf,  his  large,  dim 
eyes  fiUing  with  tears,  fell  at  her  feet  and  seizing  her 
hands,  with  an  effort  to  drag  her  towards  the  door, 
implored  her  to  make  her  escape  from  this  "  vilaine 
petite  maisonnette,  without  waiting  for  Mr.  Howard's 
return.'^ 

"  My  poor  Xintro,'^  said  she,  **  every  country  has 
its  customs,  and  no  doubt  the  English  custom  is  to 
have  small  rooms  ;  besides,  Mr.  Nevron  told  me  that 
his  sister  was  not  rich  ;  and,  even  in  Paris,  when  that 
is  the  case,  you  know,  people  have  not  xarge  apart- 
ments." 

Q  2 
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The  dwarf  shook  his  head  incredulously.     As  long- 
as  he  fancied  that  in  accompanying  the  Englishman, 
Zillah  was  choosing  what  she  thought  her  happiness, 
he  had  silently  devoured    his  own  vague,  but,  for 
that  reason,  not  less  torturing  jealousy,  and  his  heavy 
burden  of  intense,  though  undefined,  anguish;  but 
now  all  seemed  changed, — he  with  his  dim  eyes  ap- 
peared to  see  a  dreadful  precipice,  which  she  could 
not  distinguish  with  her  bright  ones.   The  truth  was, 
that  Zillah  had  been  caged  and  isolated  into  that 
perfect  ignorance  of  every  one  and  everything,  which 
had  caused  her,  as  we  have  seen,  to  fall  headlong 
into  the  first  snare  laid  for  her;  whereas  Xintro, 
from  his  long  familiarity  with  all  sorts  of  houses, 
from   the   highest   to   the   lowest,   in    his   constant 
execution  of  commissions  for  Zamora,  was  almost  as 
intuitively  shrewd  as  to  their  relative  respectability, 
as  he  was,  touching  the  value  and  quality,  not  only 
of  old  coins,  but  of  those  then  constituting  the  cur- 
rency of  Europe.     Alas !  poor  fool !  had  you,  instead 
of  the  poor  Cretin  that  ye  were,  been  the  seven  sages, 
you  might  have  spared  your  eloquence ;  for  che  sera 
sera  !    "  Evil  must  be,  but  woe  to  him  by  whom  the 
evil  Cometh." 

As  Xintro  was  still  kneeling  before  his  ill-fated 
young  mistress,  and  passionately  suppHcating  her  to 
leave  this  house,  and  go  with  him, — no  matter 
where — anywhere  so  as  she  got  away  from  there, — 
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Mr.  Howard  returned,  and  seeing  the  dwarf  in  that 
attitude,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  as  he  said, 

"  Excusez  dwpeu .'" 

Zillah,  fearing  his  feelings  might  be  hurt,  (his  feel- 
ings! J  if  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  subject  of 
the  dwarf's  entreaties,  said,  slightly  colouring  as  she 
spoke,  at  the  garbled  truth  she  was  uttering, 

*'  Here  is  this  silly  child  already  home-sick,  and 
wanting  to  return  to  France.*' 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  baulk  his  inclination  ; 
and  I  shall  be  happy  to  secure  his  passport  this  very 
day,"  replied  the  soi-disant  Nevron. 

''No,  poor  fellow,"  said  Zillah,  compassionately 
patting  Xintro's  head  with  one  hand,  as  she  placed 
the  other  within  Mr.  Howard's  proffered  arm,  to  ac- 
company him  up-stairs,  to  be  introduced  to  his  chtre 
soeur  Marguerite ;  "no,  I'm  sure  he  would  not  like  to 
leave  me." 

Xintro's  only  reply  was  a  groan,  and  a  look  of  un- 
utterable anguish  and  impotent  despair,  as  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  followed  them  up  stairs. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  affectionate  impressement 
of  Mrs.  Woffington  to  throw  herself  into  her  intended 
sister-in-law's  arms  ;  and  whatever  compliments  her 
pretended  brother  might  have  lavished  upon  Zillah's 
really  transcendant  beauty,  they  fell  far  short  of  those 
the  chtre  sceur Marguerite  now  poured  out,  in  the  verbal 
masquerade  that  she  called  French.  Nevertheless, 
pre-disposed  as  Zillah  was  to  love  everything — much 
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less  eveiy  one— belonging  to  her  worst  enemy,  still 
there  was  an  insurmountable  something  about  his 
sister  which  she  could  not  like — a  something  that 
grated  upon  and  repelled  her.  Poor  girl !  had  she 
known  more  of  the  world  and  entertained  any  doubts 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  marriage  she  was  about  to 
contract,  this  very  repugnance  would  have  dispelled 
them,  by  convincing  her  from  the  fact  of  her  aversion, 
that  Mrs.  Woffington  was  her  hona  fide,  genuine, 
lawful,  indisputable  sister-in-law  ! 

The  very  same  evening,  Mr.  Howard  carried  his 
sacrilegious  farce  into  execution  ;  Mr.  Richard  Dow- 
ling,  (whom  the  reader  may  remember  as  being  men- 
tioned in  George  Selwyn's  letter,  as  commander  of 
the  forces,  upon  the  memorable  night  of  the  5th  of 
November,  when  Lord  Coventry  was  brought  home 
on  a  truck  from  Wills's),  Mr.  Richard  Dowling,  of 
mob-orator  celebrity,  officiating  as  a  clergyman,  and 
the  equally  worthy  Monsieur  Achille  Levrier,  the 
before-mentioned  coffee-roaster  from  Wills's,  enacting 
the  part  of  a  Catholic  priest.  Unfortunately,  Sir 
Horace  Belarmin  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  invitation 
he  had  in  the  morning  been  so  anxious  to  obtain,  to 
this  impious  sacrifice ;  we  say  unfortunately,  and  the 
reason  why  shall  be  explained  presently.  Mean- 
Mhile,  six  weeks  glided  away,  and  Zillah,  all  in  trying 
to  fancy  herself  the  happiest  of  human  beings,  grew 
every  day  more  melancholy  and  depressed  ;  for 
though  Zamora  had  never  been  a  kind  or  indulgent 
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father  to  her,  still  he  was  her  father  ;  and  conscience, 
that  moral  tax-gatherer,  that  will  importune  us, 
(l.owever  our  other  claims  may  be  neglected)  seldom 
quitted  her;  while  he,  whom  she  thought  her  hus- 
b:  iid,.  could  not  have  left  her  more  frequently,  or  for 
ic Tiger  intervals,  had  he  been  really  such  ;  but  then, 
to  be  sure,  Lady  Glensborough's  prior  claims  had 
to  be  attended  to.  Moreover,  she  was  jealous  ;  and 
the  jealousy  of  an  unprincipled  mistress  is  as  flattering 
and  attractive,  as  that  of  a  wife  is  unpardonable  and 
inadmissible.  Her  spies  had  informed  her  of  Mr. 
Howard's  being  now  constantly  seen  about  the  pur- 
lieus of  Westminster,  with  which,  in  no  very  mild  or 
gentle  terms,  she  had  taxed  him.  "  Well,  Lucy,"  said 
he,  nothing  daunted,  '^if  you  must  know,  the  fact 
is,  after  paying  Glensborough  that  ombre  debt,  the 
money  for  which  I  had  so  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
in  Paris,  I  am  hard  up  again  ;  and  my  father-in-law 
being  now  perfectly  helpless,  I  thought  it  a  good 
time  to  work  Lady  Evetyn  a  little  upon  the  score  of 
finance  ;  and  that's  the  reason  of  my  frequent  hover- 
ings  about  St.  James's  Park  ;  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  don't  care  to  be  seen  going  there  publicly.'' 

Lady  Glensborough  shook  her  head,  incredulously, 
and  after  a  short  pause,  said,  as  if  struck  by  a  sud- 
den idea :  "  Well,  as  you  go  and  see  your  wife  so 
often,  i?isist  upon  her  coming  to  my  assemblies,  and 
then  V\\  believe  it's  there  you  go,  but  not  till  then." 

Mr.  Howard  had  certainly  not  calculated  upon  such 
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a  test  being  required  for  his  veracity,  and  for  a  long 
time  evaded  it  as  he  best  could  ;  for  all-accomplished 
reprobate  as  he  was,  he  rather  shrunk  from  inflicting 
any  more  gratuitous  insults  and  injuries  upon   his 
wife  ;  and  though  husbands  of  his  calibre,  are  not  apt 
to  be  easily  satisfied  with  what  they  do  in   that  way, 
still,  even  he  thought  he   had  done  enough.     How 
much  beyond  even  Lady  Glensborough's  wishes,  and 
his  own  anticipations,  he  acquitted  himself,  when,  at 
length,  he  did  comply  with  the  latter  lady^s  com- 
mands, the  reader  has  already   seen  ;  and  how  he 
came  to  "  screw  his  courage  to  the  sticking-point,'' 
he  shall  know  presently.     But  we  must  for  a  short 
time  return  to  Zillah :  as   may  be  supposed  she  had 
little  sympathy  with  her  pretended  sister-in-law,  and, 
therefore,  not  to  interfere  with  Mrs.  Woffington's  plea- 
sures and  pursuits,  remained  almost  entirely  shut  up 
in  the  dismal  suite  of  small  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor,  which  "  Marguerite f^'  as  she  called  her,  had  en- 
tirely relinquished  in  her  favour.     Even  Xintro  sel- 
dom broke  in  upon  her  solitude,  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  her  with  Mr.  Howard,  and  sulkily  took  him- 
self off  the  first  thing  in  the  morning ;  but  as,  from 
long  habit,  he  found  it  impossible  to  exist  without 
some  sort  of  employment,  and  attempt  at  earning 
money,  hail,  rain,  or  shine,  he  might  be  seen  seated 
a  la  Turque^  under  one  of  the  trees  in  the  Bird-cage 
Walk,  with  a  little  mountain  of  horse-chestnuts  be- 
side him,  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  small  clasped  knife 
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he  converted  into  very  neatly  contrived  small  boxes  ; 
for,  entirely  emptying  the  shell  of  the  nut,  he  man- 
aged out  of  the  oblong,  unpolished  streak,  that  runs 
along  the  root  of  it,  to  make  a  little  sliding  cover, 
like  those  of  small  drawing-boxes,  and  the  grooves 
were  so  accurately  chiselled,  that  these  lids  fitted  per- 
fectly, and  when  completed,  the  price  he  set  upon 
his  lilliputian  cabinet-work,  was  a  penny  each,  his 
chief  customers,  as  may  be  supposed,  being  nursery- 
maids and  children.  And  there  would  he  sit,  day  after 
day,  till  night  set  in,  only  running  home  three  or 
four  times  during  the  day,  to  peer  in  at  Zillah's  win- 
dows, and  see  that  she  was  there,  eating  nothing  be- 
yond a  piece  of  bread,  that  he  had  carried  away  from 
breakfast,  till  his  return  at  night  to  supper;  and  always 
as  often  as  he  absented  himself  from  his  shop  as  he 
called  it,  under  the  large  horse-chestnut  tree,  putting 
his  pile  of  chestnuts  into  a  bag,  and  carrying  them 
away  with  him  ;  and  it  maybe  doubted, if  Zamora  him- 
self ever  contemplated  his  splendid  magazines,  and 
all  their  treasures  with  more  complacency,  than  this 
poor  dwarf  did  his  whole  stock-in-trade,  (that  is,) 
that  bag  of  horse-chestnuts,  bright  with  nature's 
varnish ;  orever  calculated  his  almost  incalculable  gold 
with  more  satisfaction  than  Xintro  did  his  stock  of 
pence  every  night,  the  result  of  his  day's  traffic.  It 
had  often  happened,  that  cliarmed  with  his  grotesque 
ugliness,  and  diminutive  stature,  fine  ladies  (and 
amongst  othei\s,  L  dy  Glensborough,)   had   stopped 
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their  gilded  coaches  or  chairs,  and  offered  not  to  pur- 
chase his  boxes,  but  himself,  Lord  Chesterfield  hav- 
ing seen  him,  and  declared  that  he  would  give  any 
money  for  so  perfect  a  dwarf;  but  to  all  such  flatter- 
ing proposals,  Xintro  had  but  one  reply,  in  his  gruff- 
est of  gruff  voices,  accompanied  by  a  fling  of  the 
identical  chestnut,  he  happened  at  that  moment 
to  be  engaged  upon  in  their  faces,  which  was — 
"  Allans  done  laissez  moi  iranqidlle,  je  suis  dtja  ren- 
du ;  ame  et  corps,''  which  those  who  understood  him, 
interpreted  into  an  allusion  to  some  mysterious  pact 
between  himself  and  his  satanic  majesty,  while  those 
who  did  not,  construed  it  into  something  equally  ap- 
palling, from  the  terrific  tone  of  his  voice.  Thus, 
between  the  absence  of  Xintro,  and  Mr.  Howard, 
Zillah  would  have  been  left  in  total  solitude,  a  prey 
to  her  own  gloomy  reflections,  but  for  the,  to  her, 
very  importunate  daily  visits  of  Sir  Horace  Bel- 
larmin,  who,  though  unavoidably  prevented  at- 
tending the  sham  wedding,  amply  atoned  for  the 
omission,  by  coming  every  day  after,  and  staying  all 
day  long,  till  Mr.  Howard's  return  late  at  night ;  and 
as  Mrs.  Wellington  had,  in  the  first  instance,  pre- 
sented him  as  another  member  of  the  family,  a  cou- 
sin !  Zillah  was  afraid  of  offending  her  husband,  by 
refusing  to  admit  him.  Wonderfully  struck  from 
the  very  first  with  Zillah's  surpassing  beauty,  he  had 
admired  her  exceedingly,  but  thought  it  unfair  to  at- 
tempt to  supplant  his  friend  Hovrard  ;  but  when  he 
perceived  how  soon  and  for  how  long  a  time  together 
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he  deserted  this  hapless  young  creature,  then  Sir 
Horace  grew  less  scrupulous,  and  openly  declared 
his  admiration  for  her,  only  to  be  indignantly  re- 
pulsed, and  forbidden  her  presence.  But  absence, 
which  cures  a  caprice,  and  confirms  a  real  passion, 
gave  him  a  new  reading  of  his  own  character  ;  from 
admiration  he  got  to  indignation,  at  the  heartless  and 
cold-blooded  manner,  in  which  one  so  young,  so  in- 
nocent, and  evidently  so  pure-minded,  had  been  be- 
trayed, and  from  this  honest  and  heartfelt  indigna- 
tion, there  was  but  one  step  to  that  true  and  only 
genuine  love,  which  inspires  such  unlimited  seif- 
abnegation ;  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  to  attain  its 
object,  which  it  can  deem  humiliating.  And  in  the 
full  glow  of  this  sanctifying  and  ennobhng  feeling. 
Sir  Horace  Belarrain  resolved  to  repair  to  the  small 
house  at  the  back  of  St.  James's  Park,  though  now 
eleven  at  night,  and  throw  not  only  himself,  but  his 
name  and  his  fortune  at  Zillah's  feet.  Mrs.  Woff- 
ington  and  Flipps,  he  knew  would  be  absent  on  their 
professional  duties  at  the  theatre,  and  the  few  do- 
mestics composing  that  lady's  well-regulated  estab- 
lishment, were  sure  to  have  disappeared  the  moment 
their  mistress  had  turned  her  back,  and  not  to  re-ap- 
pear till  about  the  time  she  was  likely  to  return.  So 
far,  all  was  propitious  for  his  plans,  and  thanks  to 
the  intimate  footing  he  was  on  at  the  house,  he  pos- 
sessed a  latch  key  ;  but  though  he  reckoned  without 
his  hostess,  he  also  reckoned  without  his  host,  for  it 
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never  came  within  the  range  of  his  calculated  possi- 
bilities, that  Zillah  could  possibly  reject  him  still, 
when  coupled  with  the  offer  of  his  hand.  Yet, 
surely,  poor  Sir  Horace  Belarmin,  who  never  set  up 
for  a  Socrates,  may  be  forgiven  this  trifling  little  over 
sight,  when,  every  day,  men  so  much  wiser  in  their 
own  opinion,  and  in  that  of  the  world,  are,  under  si- 
milar circumstances,  in  the  habit  of  making  pre- 
cisely the  same  mistake.  No  sooner  had  he  gently 
opened  the  street  door  of  Mrs.  Woffington's  house, 
than  he  stole  noiselessly  along  the  unlit,  and  wains- 
coated  passage,  till  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  gar- 
den-room, as  it  was  called,  (from  having  a  glass  door 
leading  to  the  park,)  in  which  Zillah  generally  sat ; 
she  was  sitting  there,  then  at  her  embroidery  frame, 
the  two  dull  candles  before  her,  adding  to,  rather  than 
diminishing  from,  the  surrounding  gloom,  Xintro 
sitting  opposite  to  her  still  busy  with  his  chestnut 
boxes,  and  neither  of  them  speaking." 

*'  Entrez .'"  cried  she,  in  answer  to  Sir  Horace's 
knock,  which,  gentle  as  it  was,  had  slightly  startled 
her  ;  she  pushed  back  her  embroidery  frame,  and 
looked  anxiously  towards  the  door,  but  it  was  not  he 
whom  she  expected,  the  sole  object  of  her  thoughts'; 
when  his  nearer  approach  to  the  table  enabled  her 
to  distinguish  who  it  was,  she  rose  up  indignantly, 
and  said, 

*'   Mais  c^ est  par  tr op  fort !  Sortez ,  Monsieur  I" 
But  Sir  Horace,  bold  in  the  goodness  of  his  inten- 
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tions,  was  no  longer  to  be  repulse(i,  and  flinging  him- 
self at  her  feet,  inspired  by  that  greatest  of  all  or^ 
tor's  love,  he  was  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  really 
eloquent;  but  as  he  urged  upon  her  the  infamous 
deception  that  had  been  practised  upon  her,  explain- 
ed to  her  the  sort  of  house  she  was  in,  and  conjured 
her,  by  all  that  was  sacred  in  heaven,  and  pure  on 
earth,  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  leaving  it  with  him, 
who  oflfered  her  not  only  affection  unbounded,  but 
respectability,  rank,  and  wealth;  the  pathos  that 
trembled  in  his  voice,  the  love  that  implored  in  his 
eyes,  rendered  him  almost  sublime.  At  first,  the  un- 
happy girl  refused  with  burning  scorn,  to  believe  his 
words  ;  but  as  he  persisted  in  recapitulating  the  black 
catalogue  of  deceptions,  by  which  she  had  been  be- 
guiled, adding,  that  her  betrayer's  injured  and  de- 
serted wife,  lived  not  a  stone's  throw  from  that,  at 
the  large  white  house  at  the  corner  of  the  mall,  she 
felt  the  maddening  conviction  entering,  with  its  subtile 
and  deadly  venom,  at  every  pore,  for,  though  false- 
hood full  often  presents  a  facsimile  of  truth,  it  never 
yet  could  counterfeit  the  intensity  of  feeling,  that 
convulsed  the  whole  being  of  the  suppliant  now  be- 
fore her. 

"  Again  ?"  she  said,  wildly  straining  back  her 
hair,  as  if  determined  that  nothing  should  be  be- 
tween her  and  the  dreadful  truth.  "  Let  me  hear  it 
till  I'm  sure,  and,  till  I  am  but  one  great  agony  of 
undoubtiiig  despair." 
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"Dear  Zillah,  calm  yourself,  for  heaven's  sake!" 
said  Sir  Horace,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  attempt- 
ing to  take  her  hand. 

"Ha!  would  you  ?'^  shrieked  she,  snatching  it 
away  ;  "  beware  how  you  touch  a  curse  \  Now,  begin 
—say  on  again, — well,  so  he  has  a  wife?'' 

/'Alas!  yes." 

"There,  then  !'^  cried  she,  frantically  tearing  the 
magnificent  pearl  bracelets  from  her  arms  tiiat  Ver- 
non Howard  had  given  her,  and  trampling  them 
with  all  her  strength  under  her  feet,  "let her  trample 
his  false  heart  so,  and  so,  and  so  !  she  never  can 
make  it  blacker  and  fouler  than  it  is ;  but  for  the 
crowning  curse  of  all,"  continued  she,  tearing  a 
miniature  of  her  betrayer  from  out  her  bosom,  dash- 
ing it  to  the  ground,  and  trampling  it  as  she  had 
done  the  pearls,  "  let  him  live  to  be  old  and  to  have  a 
daughter,  who  shall  deceive,  desert,  and  bring  shame 
upon  him,  for  a  worthless,  heartless,  reckless  villain 
as  he  has  made  me  do  to  my  father !  may  his  grey 
hairs  whiten  with  those  cold  blossoms  that  sorrow 
strews  upon  so  many  graves,  ere  Death  has  pity  on 
their  owners  !  May  his  base  heart  feel  cold  and 
withered  within  him,  and  his  hot,  lashing,  burning 
brain  alone  trace  consciousness  on   his  bleak  waste 

of  life  !     May  all "    But  here  a  loud  knocking 

at  the  street-door  announced  either  Mrs.  Woffing- 
ton's  or  Mr.  Howard's  return. 

"  Here  thev  are !  for    heaven's  sake,  Ztllah,  lose 
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not  a  moment  in  quitting  this  place  !  this  way,  by 
the  Park  !'^  he  continued,  and  as  he  hastily  unlocked 
the  garden  door,  he  seized  a  ivitchoura  that  lay  on 
the  arm  of  the  sofa  as  he  spoke,  and  throwing  it  over 
Zillah,  who  no  sooner  perceived  the  open  door,  than 
she  darted  through  it  and  Xintro  after  her.  Sir 
Horace  overtook  her  at  the  iron  gate,  leading  into 
the  park,  which,  however,  he  had  no  sooner  un- 
locked, than  she  broke  from  him,  shrieking  franti- 
cally, as  she  rushed  along  the  Mall ;  and  those  were 
the  piercing  screams  to  which  Mrs.  Pomfret  had 
alluded  to  Evelyn.  In  vain  Sir  Horace  called  after 
her,  imploring  her  to  stop.  The  night  was  dark  and 
gusty,  and  nothing  could  be  heard  above  the  storm 
but  this  distracted  girl's  heart-rending  yells,  but 
with  that  cunning  inseparable  from  all,  even  from 
temporary  insanity,  fearing  her  cries  might  be  a 
guide  to  her  pursuer  to  overtake  her,  she  with  a  des- 
perate effort  of  volition,  thrust  her  hand  into  her 
mouth  and  bit  her  fingers  through,  scarcely  feeling 
the  physical  agony,  so  paramount  was  her  mental 
anguish.  In  this  state  she  mechanically  turned  into 
Queen  Street,  and  rushed  through  it  like  a  part  of 
the  whirlwind,  never  stopping  till  she  reached  the 
centre  of  Westminster  Bridge.  As  we  before  said, 
the  night  was  intensely  dark,  the  few  stars  that  were 
occasionally  visible,  seemed  blown  about  and  shaken 
out  as  it  were,  every  now  and  then,  from  the  black 
vapoury   flitting   clouds.     The  lights   that  gleamed 
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along  the  river's  side,  were  just  sufficient  to  cast  the 
shadow  of  the  sleeping  city,  like  a  dark  regret,  along 
the  bosom  of  its  waters,  which  heaved  sullenly  under 
the  sharp  rufflings  of  the  cold  east  wind.  Zillah 
paused  and  looked  furtively  around  her, — the  bridge 
was  deserted, — she  only  heard  the  echoes  of  small 
feet  in  the  distance,  which  she  concluded,  (and 
rightly)  to  be  those  of  Xintro's.  Fearing  even 
the  prevention  of  his  approach,  she  sprang  upon 
the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  and  was  about  to  fling 
herself  into  the  dark  waters  beneath  it,  when  her 
arm  was  forcibly  but  gently  seized,  and  a  low,  deep, 
mellow,  and  harmonious  voice,  that  seemed  to  flow 
like  oil  over  the  wild  waves  and  breakers  of  the  con- 
flicting agonies  that  were  raging  within  her,  said — 

"  Zillah,  forbear  !  a  life  may  atone  for  the  greatest 
fault,  but  DEATH,  by  making  it  irrevocable,  renders 
terrible  the  most  venial.  Take  this,"  continued  the 
stranger,  pouring  the  contents  of  a  very  small  crystal 
phial  down  her  throat,  ^*  and  listen  to  me.'^ 

"  I  know  you  not,''  replied  Zillah,  now  calm  and 
passive,  **  or  how  you  came  here,  for  just  now  there 
was  no  one  on  the  bridge ;  but  there  is  that  about 
you  which  compels  me  to  obey  you  ;  and  yet,  if  you 
knew  who  I  was  and  what  I  am,  you  would  loathe 
and  scorn  me,"  and  for  the  first  time  tears  gushed 
plentifully  from  her  burning  eyes,  and  her  bursting 
heart  seemed  hushed  into  something  hke  calm. 

''  I  know,"  rejoined   the  same  sweet  gentle  voice, 
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which  seemed  like  the  fruition  of  a  blessing  made  au- 
dible, "  I  know  that  you  are  Zillah  Zaraora !  I  know- 
that  you  have  been  basely  and  cruelly  betrayed  ;  there 
is  nothing  to  loathe,  but  much  to  pity  in  that ;  but 
were  it  otherwise,  was  your  sin  as  heavy  as  your  sor- 
row, still  I  should  say  he  comforted  ■'  for,  Zillah,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  who,  when  on  earth,  wept  over 
the  sin-crowded  city  of  God's  chosen  people,  now 
that  He  is  in  Heaven, still  finds  a  fallen  Jerusalem  in 
every  heart,  over  which  to  weep,  and  for  which  to 
intercede.  Who,  then,  with  such  tears  to  blot  out 
their  offences,  should  dare  to  be  guilty  of  the  blas- 
phemy of  despair?" 

"  Sir !  Sir  1"  exclaimed  Zillah,  seizing  the  stranger's 
cloak,  and  falling  on  her  knees  before  him  ;  "  whoever 
you  are,  that  speak  such  blessed  words,  and  that 
seem  to  know  me,  and  all  about  me,  even  to  my  sin 
and  my  sorrow.  Why  ?  oh !  why,  did  you  not  inter- 
pose to  save  as  you  now  do  to  succour.'' 

"  Alas  I  poor  child  T'  replied  the  stranger,  mourn- 
fully, raising  Zillah  as  he  spoke,  and  lifting  her  as  he 
would  have  done  an  infant,  down  oiF  the  parapet  to 
the  pavement,  where  he  now  stood  beside  her ;  '^  it 
might  not  he,  for  none  may  avert  or  change  the  de- 
crees of  Providence  !  Your  father  had  greatly  sin- 
ned ;  had  made  desolate  many  hearts ;  laid  waste 
many  homes ;  had  given  stones  when  asked  for 
bread  ;  tampered  with  justice  to  forswear  herself ; 
destroyed  power's  strongest  bulwark — clemency,  to 
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ope  the  flood-gates  of  corruption  round  it;  and  vvith 
infernal  alchymy,  had  coined  orphan^s  wrongs,  and 
widow's  tears  to  gold.  Surely,  this  bad  man's  all 
wag  not  too  much  to  solve  this  dread  arrear  of  crime  1 
God  has  his  own  mysterious  ways  of  summing  up 
the  evidence  against  every  soul ;  but  happen  when 
and  how  it  may,  the  sentence  that  He  passes  is  al- 
ways just." 

'^  I  would  not  doubt  it,  but  woe  is  me,  to  be  the 
instrument  of  my  own  father's  punishment  !'*  sobbed 
Zillah  burying  her  face  within  her  hands. 

''  You  individually  were  wrong  to  disobey,  and 
deceive  your  father,"  resumed  the  stranger;  "and 
grievously  have  you  suffered  for  so  doing.  But,  as 
you  never  meant  to  work  all  the  evil  that  has  accrued 
to  him  in  consequence,  and  God  selected  you  as  the 
only  efficient,  because  the  only  sufficient  means  of 
punishment  to  him,  depend  upon  it,  that  the  Al- 
mighty has  left  you,  as  he  leaves  all  who  '  go  and  sin 
no  more^  ample  opportunities  of  ransoming  your 
past  sin,  by  future  service.  Upon  your  father  he 
has  '  executed  judgment  f  for  he  is  now  hurled  from 
all  his  wealth  to  comparative  beggary,  his  brother  at 
Antwerp  having  put  in  a  caveat  against  all  other 
claims,  and  seized  upon  his  whole  property  as  heir- 
at-law,  and  next  kin,  with  the  exception  of  your  por- 
tion of  one  million  ;  so  that,  you  see  for  you  that 
same  just  God  has  ^  maintained  truth.'  " 

"  Good  heavens  !  is  my  poor  father  then  dead  ?" 
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'  Xot  in  body,  only  in  mind  ;  he  is  now  a  harm- 
less, helpless  idiot." 

''  My  God  !  my  God !"  exclaimed  Zillah,  wringing 
her  hands  ;  "  and  this  is  my  doing?" 

"  No,  it  is  God's  will,"  murmured  the  stranger. 

'*  Shall  I  then  never  see  him  again  ?  May  I  not 
at  least  watch  over  him  ?  he  cannot  know  me  now, 
to  reproach  or  to  repulse  me." 

"  I  have  come,"  replied  the  stranger,  '*  to  bring 
you  to  him,  that  you  may  watch  over  him ;  for, 
whatever  parents  may  have  heen^  children  have  always 
the  proud  privilege,  through  care,  tenderness,  and 
devotion,  of  shewing  them  what  they  ought  to  have 
been,  and,  proving  to  them  in  deed^  that  ''it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive/' 

"You  know,  then,  where  he  is  ?"  re-interrogaced 
Zillah. 

'^  Below  here,  at  Westminster  stairs,  waiting  for 
us  ;  have  I  not  already  convinced  you,  that  life  may 
atone  for  what  death  could  only  confirm?  You  will, 
I  trust,  live  to  be  forgiven,  for  deceiving  the  rich, 
arrogant,  and  flinty-hearted  usurer ;  but  how  could 
you  hope  for  mercy,  had  you  robbed  the  poor  idiot 
of  his  child  ?" 

'•  Oh  !  let  me  at  least  know  my  deliverer,"  cried 
Zillah,  again  about  to  kneel  to  him,  had  not  the 
stranger  prevented  her,  "  that  I  may  know  what 
name  to  bless,  and  whose  welfare  to  pray  for." 

"Another  time, — another  time,"  replied  he,  hur- 
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rying  her  along ;  *'  but  we  have  already  delayed  too 
long,  and  if  we  do  so  much  more,  the  tide  will  not 
serve." 

"  Ha  !  at  last,  I  have  overtaken  you/*  cried  Xintro, 
seizing  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  as  she  was  turning  the 
corner  of  the  bridge,  vvhich  then  led  down  to  the 
beech  ;  *' and  it's  time  for  another  minute's  such  chase, 
and  the  storm  would  have  won,  and  the  poor  fool 
would  never  have  plagued  you  more." 

"  Plagued  me  ?  nay,  nay,  poor  faithful  Xintro," 
said  Zillah,  taking  the  dwarf's  small  numbed  hand 
in  both  of  hers  ;  "  you  know  I  love  you  the  more, 
that  I  have  now  nothing  else  to  love." 

**  And  who's  that  ?"  cried  the  dwarf,  pointing  to 
the  stranger  who  walked  beside  her. 

"  A  friend, — a  true,  good,  real  friend,  the  only  one 
Fve  found  on  earth,"  rejoined  Zillah. 

"  An  old  acquaintance  of  your's,  good  Xintro," 
said  the  stranger. 

*'  Oh  !  I  know  !"  cried  the  dwarf,  clapping  his 
hands  •  "  that's  the  same  voice  !  and  *  a  friend'  was 
the  name  sure  enough  of  the  coin,  that  I  could  not 
remember,  Zillah,  that  he  sold  me  for  you,  and  the 
other  bag  of  gold,  in  the  Champs  Elysee." 

Having  now  arrived  at  Westminster  stairs,  the 
stranger  put  his  right  hand  up  to  the  side  of  his 
mouth,  and  in  as  good  and  perfect  English  as  the 
French  had  been,  in  which  he  had  hitherto  addressed 
Zillah,  he  cried  out,— '^  Ho  !  Walter  !  Boat  a-hoy  !" 
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Presently  the  measured  stroke  of  oars  was  heard, 
and  a  voice  answered,  pitched  in  a  high  key,  so  as  to 
be  heard  above  the  wind. 

"  Aye !  aye  !  sir,  all  right !"  and,  in  another  mi- 
nute, a  boat  neared  the  shore,  at  the  prow  of  which 
sat  a  figure  so  muffled,  as  to  be  almost  entirely  con- 
cealed. The  stranger  handed  Zillah  into  the  little 
bark,  and  then  seated  himself  beside  her,  Xintro  fol- 
lowing without  any  invitation ;  as  soon  as  the  boat 
was  trimmed,  the  stranger  said, 

"  That's  it ;  now  back  your  starboard  oar,  Walter, 
and  make  for"  —  the  word  was  lost  in  air ;  and, 
swift  as  an  arrow,  the  little  craft  shot  forward,  and 
cleft  the  waters, — completely  shrouded  in  another 
moment  by  the  impenetrable  darkness. 

It  was  on  the  morning  succeeding  these  events, 
that  Mr.  Howard,  maddened  with  rage,  and  disap- 
pointment, at  finding  his  victim  had  escaped,  felt  a 
strong  necessity  to  quarrel  with  the  whole  world  ; 
but  as  the  customs  of  civilized  society  have  wisely 
allowed  but  one  legitimate  person  for  a  man  to  vent 
his  temper  upon,  luckily,  Mr.  Howard  remembered 
this  in  time  ;  and,  upon  the  strength  of  it, found  him- 
self sufficiently  vahant  to  obey  Lady  Glensborough's 
commands,  reserving  to  himself  the  additional  plea- 
sure of  blowing  Sir  Horace  Belarmin's  brains  out 
afterwards,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  able  to  discover 
his  where  about,  as  Mrs.  Woffington  had  imparted 
to  him   her  almost  certainty,  that  it  was  with  the 
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enamoured  baronet,  that  Zillah  had  eloped.  But 
after  a  fruitless  search  for  both  the  one,  and  the  other, 
during  the  whole  of  the  day,  Mr.  Howard  arrived, 
at  Lady  Glensborough's  on  that  evening,  in  suffi- 
cient time,  to  catch  her  look  of  sparkling  and  exult- 
ing triumph,  as  she  was  in  the  act  of  publicly  bestow- 
ing a  Judas  kiss  upon  the  pale,  trembling,  and  almost 
delirious  Evelyn. 
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